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BROAD-MINDED VIEW OF THE 
RAILROAD SITUATION. 

In an article published in this week’s 
issue of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
Mr. W. W. president of the 
Southern the 
need of the extension and improvement 
of transportation facilities as the most 
pressing need of the South. Mr. Finley 
emphasizes the many strong points 
which he has so clearly stated in his 


Finley, 


Railway Co., points to 


recent addresses before commercial or- 
ganizations in the South, and several of 
which have been published in the Man- 
UFACTURERS’ Recorp, about the shortage 
of railroad facilities to meet the rapid 
expansion of trade and traffic in the 
Southern States. Discussing this point 
he says: 

Beyond al! question, the most pressing need 
of the South is the extension and improve 
ment of facilities for transportation, both by 
water and by rail. The industrial and com- 
mercial development of every locality is lim- 
ited by its transportation facilities. When 
once traffic has increased to the point beyond 
which its transportation agencies are unable 
to expand their facilities, further develop- 
meat must Throughout the South 
generally the present demand for transpor- 
tation is such as to tax to the utmost the 
facilities of the transportation companies. 
Further business development, therefore, 
calls for the development of transportation 
facilities as promptly as possible. 

Another point made by Mr. Finley, 
and one to which too little attention 
has been given, is that the development 
of transportation, and through this the 
development of diversified business in- 
terests, will result in staying the tide of 


cease. 


tion many of its most active and enter 
prising young men. And on this point 
he adds : 

I advo 
and in 


One of the principal reasons why 
cate the 
dustrial development of the South is because 
I believe it is to the 
munity to have its young men stay at 
In a locality, except in so far as 
the able to 
fathers in business, those who are 


greatest possible railway 


interest of every com 
home 
stagnant 
young men are succeed their 
ambitious 
to better their condition are often unable to 
do so without breaking away from home ties 
and oppor 
tunities are attractive. In 
many 
compelled by 
out into the world to seek their fortunes are 


to other localities where 
larger and more 
the 


force of 


going 


cases young men who are thus 


circumstances to go 


those who would be the leaders in the prog 
their communities if could find 
opportunities at home. Railway and 
trial development in the South will 
opportunities for these young men at 
The opportunities are multiplied manifold 
by the building 
which are 
tion 

In the 
made of the need of transportation fa 


ress of they 
indus 
furnish 
home 
up of business 
follow 


enterprises 


sure to railroad construc 


presentation which he has 


cilities and 
ness and individual life, Mr. Finley has 
given to the the MANUFAC 
rURERS’ RecorD an opportunity of 
railroad 


readers of 
see 
ing how a broad-minded man 
regards the responsibilities of the rail- 
the 
candor, he ap 


road situation. Presenting whole 


subject in fairness and 
peals to the best interests of the South 
which would make impossible the se- 
curing of capital needed for this vast 
expansion of transportation facilities. 
——<-e — - 
SHORT-CIRCUIT ADVERTISING. 


The MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp is in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from one of 
its advertisers, Peacock’s Iron 
Selma, Ala. : 


You used to have an advertisement in your 
paper of a “flying jinney” or “merry-go 
round,” but we do not see it there now. We 
for one of these 
market for 


are sending you an inquiry 


machines, as we are in the one 


these people and see if you cannot induce 
them to give you back the ad 
insert in your paper. 


you used to 


advertising too frequently ignored .or 


lost sight of by some advertisers. It 


discontinuing his advertisement at any 
time, and, per contra, the ad- 
vantage of continuous, active, persist- 
ent advertising. 
a man knows what he wants, does not 


shows 
Here is a case where 


know where to get it, but, remembering 
that at one time it was advertised in 
the MANUFACTURERS’ 
that it ought to be there now. 
the old story—that no matter how well 
a product is known or what reputation 


RecorpD, suggests 


This is 


it may enjoy, it is always dangerous to 
stop telling the people about it, as it 
does not take long for the public to for- 
get. The human mind is so constructed 
that it must be reminded all the time. 
The great secret of advertising is first 
to inform, and forever after keep on re- 
minding. The current of advertising 
must be always turned on to keep alive 
the contact between the manufacturer 





emigration from the South, which for 
80 Many years has drawn from this sec-' 


and the consumer. 
Don’t short-circuit your advertising. 
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| “It is the most glorious land upon which my feet or 
| was after he had seen the marvelous riches of the 
| he added 


the reasons affecting busi- | 
|} rounded up his trip, which covered a very large 


sonal letter he used an expression immediately 


| Recorp as its motto: 


| the South to the possibilities which he saw and to the wealth which he 


for freedom from restrictive legislation, | 


|} ment, that these States alone can sustain 


Works, | 


| equaled, elsewhere in the world 


This note is illustrative of a phase of | 
| Col. A. K, 
| Judge Kelley. 


shows the unwisdom of a manufacturer | 
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WHO MADE A SOUTHERN EPIC. 


in detail on other pra 


MEN 


In reviewing, as is done ges of this issue of the MANnt 


FACTURERS’ Recorp, the industrial progress of the South during the last quarter of 
the mind naturally reverts to thoughts of the men who 20 and 25 years 


ago were among the moving spirits in stimulating the 


a century, 
material upbuilding of the 
ind enthusiasm in those early 


South. Many of the noble band whose co-operation 


RECORD, upon 


Many are 


while others 


days gave inspiration to the work of the MANUFACTURERS’ men 


whom it called without stint, have long since passed away still here 


some enjoying the fruits of well-earned victories in material affairs 


have lost out in the struggle and are almost forgotten by the South in the busy 


rush of the present hour. And what a band of enthusiastic workers for the revival 
of the South were these men, who united with pen and voice, and sometimes with 
South! 


money, in quickening into activity the long dormant industrial life of th 


Ranking high among them were men of Northern birth, who, like Judge Kelley, a 
man whose tireless devotion to protection resulted in securing for him his best 
title of ither of the 


Ilouse of Representatives 


known “Pig-Iron” Kelley, familiarly known also as the F 


Iie was a Pennsylvanian tremendously interested in 


the upbuilding of his own State. But looking out beyond his own immediate se« 
tion to that broader 
through the South and wrote for the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp a series of compre 
that he 
have ever rested.” It 
coal and iron of Alabama that 
Dorado of 


was after he had 


horizon of American development, Judge Kelley traveled 


hensive stories as to its resources. It was of Western Carolina wrote 


eves 
in another letter: “The South is the coming El American 
May the Almighty speed its onward progress.” It 
part of the South, 


adopted by 


adventure, 


that in a pet 


the MANUFACTURERS’ 


“The development of the South means the enrichment of 


the nation.” His letters, republished from the MaNcracTrurers’ Recorp in nearly 


every daily paper in America, awakened thousands who had known but little of 
anticl 
commenced to realize it And then in 


had 
rounding out his final story of the South he said 


pated even years before the publi " 
“The States south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, with their 500,000 


square miles of area, contain a wealth great enough for a continent—a wealth so 


vast, so varied in its elements and character, so advantageously placed for develop 
a population far greater than the popu 
was the building of 


lation of the United States today. * * * It an empire in 


the West that relieved and enriched the East as well as the West Che enormous 
unparalleled in the magnitude of the work 
field of 


and there is no spot on earth sutlicient for it and within its reach but the South 


energies, the ‘plant’ used in that task, 
investment, 


and the greatness of the reward to all, is now seeking a new 


* * * | donot consider that there ever existed in the West, great as its wealth 


| is, nor in any other portion of the country, anything like the natural wealth of the 


South. A very large part of the South is blessed with a climate unexcelled, it 


As to the mountainous region of the South, it is 


| richer in natural wealth and in advantages for the development of that wealth, 


| it has a finer climate, better water and higher conditions of health than any region 
for one of our customers, and you can write | 


of which I have any knowledge, and is, withal, one of the most beautiful regions 
of the world.” 

Another Pennsylvanian, still living to see the fulfillment of his enthusiastic 
predictions of the South published so freely nearly a quarter of a century ago, is 
McClure. 
Referring to its iron interests, he 


Of this section he wrote with enthusiasm rivaling that of 
said: 
Him 


rains of 


“We cannot war with destiny; we cannot efface the beneficent gifts of 


who leads the waters to the sea and sends them back in the dews and 
Ileaven. Alabama has been gifted far beyond even our boasted empire of Penn 
sylvania.” 

Then looking to the future he pointed to the time when “a large portion of the 
great iron and coal products which enter competing “enters will be supplied 
cheaper from Alabama than from any State in the North.” 

Abram S. Hewitt, rightly, when living, called “the first citizen of America,’ 
was one who in speech and by pen and by investment of his own money proved his 
boundless faith in the South. With that marvelous ability to forecast the future 
which marked Mr. Hewitt’s life, he saw 
time when basic steel would take the lead 


in advance of others the comirg of the 


in metallurgical interests and when 
the water-powers of the South, which at the time he wrote were counted as of 
but little value, would come into play as great factors in the creation of wealth 
Writing of iron and steel, he predicted that the time was not far distant when 
“Alabama would dominate the basic-steel industry of the world.” Then, turning 
to other things, he said: 

“The water-powers of the South are upon a scale of grandeur unequaled else 
where, and will in the future be all utilized for productive industry. * * * 
There is no corresponding region on this habitable globe which has so many 
advantages as the South, all available by natural or artificial communication, and 
capable of more economical operation than in any other part of the country 
* * * Tf it is acted upon, the South will become the garden of the world.” 


Frederick Taylor was one of the first of New York’s bankers to sing the praises 
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the South. 


he wrote: 


“The country through which we traveled was varied, and in many respects 
beautiful: its valleys fair as the vale of Cashmere, its mountain scenery wild at 
pluck and grit, with 


times as the Alps To any young man of today ot 


the world before him and his fortune to make, I should say. “Go South, young man, 
Go South!" In enlling such « roll Edward Atkinson of Massachusetts must not 
be omitted \s one of the most earnest supporters of the Atlanta Exposition of 


ISS1 he began an active advocacy of the South, which ended only with his death 


Nearly 20 years ago Mr. Atkinson wrote for the MANUFACTURERS’ REcorRD a com 


prehensive analysis and forecast of the world’s iron trade, predicting that the 
future situs of the world’s iron and steel making would be in the South. This 


article commanded the widest attention throughout Europe as well as in America 


Sut time and space would fail to quote the enthusiastic tributes paid to the 
South by the far-seeing men of that day, who looked at it not with the partial 
eyes of Southern-born men, but with the cold, practical light of the expert and 
Their enthusiasm was 


the business man born and reared in other sectiots 


matched by that of the seers and prophets and the doers of things among 


Southern men. There was Henry F 


of being a “piney rooter,” coming from the pine regions of the South, where 
coal and iron were unknown, and becoming one of the pioneer developers of the 
coal and iron interests of Birmingham: in those days he was a man among 
men, a man whose work resulted in giving new inspiration to the South and who 
drew into that section for the upbuilding of coal and iron interests any millions 
Who can ever pay a full measure of tribute to DeBardeleben, to 


of dollars. 


Sloss, to Shook and their associates, who bore the brunt of the great struggle 
to develop the wealth of the coal and iron in the Alabama regions in the days 


which, indeed, tried men’s souls; to F. C. 
whose daring spirit made possible the establishment of Sheffield, thought by 


many for some years to have been a blunder, but now proving the soundness 
When a young boy 


of the faith that was in its founder, and to Sam Noble? 
he had moved from Pennsylvania to Alabama with his father, whose machine 


shop equipment was shipped by sailing vessel from Philadelphia to Charleston 
There this infant industry 


or Savannah and finally located at Rome, Ga 


expanded until during the war the Nobles were busy making cannon and balls 


for the Confederacy. Removing a few years after its close to the point in Ala 
bama where Anniston now stands, Sam Noble and his brothers, with General 


Tyler of Connecticut, founded the iron industry out of whose profits grew, first, 


# cotton mill and then the town of Anniston, which, wisely, a few years ago 


erected a monument to the memory of one of the South’s greatest pioneers in 
industrial life, a man who helped to shape the destiny of the South, and who, 
if he had but lived a few years longer, might have materially helped to prevent 
the depression which for some years swept over the iron interests of that section. 
Another man who helped to lay broad and deep the foundation of Anniston’s 
development, and who, like Sam Noble, has passed on to the better land, was 
Col. John M. McKleroy, who was president of the Anniston City Land Co.,. and 
who, in conjuaction with the late Duncan Parker, an associate of the Nobles 
in iron and banking, made that city for a time one of the most progressive places 
of which not only the South but any part of this country could boast. In fact, 
the gait which these men set is one with which Anniston or any other city in the 
South would find it difficult even now to keep pace. 

When the mind runs back over those olden times one naturally thinks of 
Major Jed Hotchkiss, who had followed his matchless leader, “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, as chief engineer through all the valley campaigns, aud who for some 
years after the war stood almost alone like a mountain peak above those about 
him in his boundless faith in the riches of the Virginias. It was through his 
work that the Norfolk & Western was induced to build into the Pocahontas 
coal fields, and largely through his work that many of the great industrial 
interests and the great railroad enterprises of Virginia and West Virginia exist 
today. 

Georgia, blessed as it always has been with men of great ability, had Gov. 
Joe Brown as a leader in its dark days, and then Col. Isaac W. Avery, at that 
time editor of the Constitution and literary godfather of that marvelously gifted 
orator, Henry Grady. At Augusta, James R. Randall, us the editor of the 
Augusta Chronicle, was doing a work for the broadest upbuilding of the best 
interests of the State, rivaling that of Avery and Grady in Atlanta, and what 
a mighty power for good Avery, and after him Howell and Grady and Hemphill, 
made of the Constitution. Then came Pat Walsh, who added to the influences 
of the Chronicle, and afterwards as United States Senator continued his enthusi- 
astic work for the South. 

Over in Charleston was Dawson, who made the News and Courier one of the 
great conservative powers of the South. In the same city was Major William 
A. Courtenay, a leader among men, identified for a time with the coal and iron 
interests of Alabama, and afterwards with the upbuilding of cotton-spinning in 
Carolina. In Charleston was Pelzer, whose great faith in cotton manufacturing 
caused him to invest largely of his fortune in such splendid mills as that of 
Pelzer and others. Smyth, whose management of that mill gave to the world one 
of the first pre-eminent demonstrations of the power of the cotton-milling 
industry, had as co-workers Orr and Hammet and Hickman and Phinizy and 
many others, who were, indeed, giants when giants were needed in the cotton 
industry. 

In those early days, shortly after the establishment of the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp, there’ drifted into the office one day a young man who introduced 
himself as D. A. Tompkins, an engineer who, having forced his way by hard 
work to fair success in his chosen profession, had decided to return to his native 
land and establish himself in Charlotte 
afterward, Tompkins told about the possible profits in the cottonseed-oil business 


On a subsequent visit, a year or two 


in new and up-to-date mills in competition with the many mills which were 
then being absorbed by the American Cotton Oil Co., many of which, started in 
the early stages of the industry, were crude and imperfect in every way. He 
promised to write a series of articles on this subject, and the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp published “No. 1,” but waited in vain for “No. 2.” A few weeks there- 
after it was found that the more he studied the strategic importance of the 


Returning from a careful study of that section about 20 years ago, 


DeBardeleben, who in thosé days boasted 


Gordon, long since passed away, 
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situation which he had undertaken to cover in this series of articles the more 
he was impressed with the opportunity for the investment of capital, and later 
he advised the MANuFAcTURERS’ Recorp that it had been found wise to use the 
data which he had been gathering for these articles for a confidential cireyjgy 
and prospectus, which resulted in the prompt organization of the Southerp 
Cotton Oil Co. with a capitalization of $5,000,000. As we remember it, that was 
in April or May, and in order to make possible the utilization of the seed of that 
summer it was decided to build before fall eight mills at an average cost of 
about $250,000 each, scattered over the South from North Carolina to Arkansas 
As the organizer of the company, the work of doing this wag 
entrusted to Tompkins and those associated with him. When the fall seagop 
opened and the seed were ready every mill went promptly into operation. Cap 
this be duplicated by any work that is being done in the South today? (Cop. 
nected with this great enterprise and with other oil interests was Fred Oliver. 
who had gone South from Northern New York. Oliver and Tompkins were 
leaders in those days in giving marvelous expansion to this then almost unknown 


and Texas. 


industry and to the development of the feeding of live-stock on cottonseed prog. 
ucts, mminy cattle being shipped at that time from Texas to Charlotte to pe 
fattened in order to make good the assertions which they had given to the 
world. And in connection with this work was that of developing the fertilizer 
industry. To prove how well-rounded such a combination could be, they planteg 
a hundred acres in cotton and built alongside of it a cottonseed-oil mill and q 
fertilizer factory and established a cattle-feeding yard, that they might show 
how, from the raising of the seed, through the oil mill and the fertilizer factory 
into the feeding of cattle and back again to the soil, there was possible a per- 
fectly-rounded industrial potentiality. 

Out in Texas was Henry Exall, a man who 20 years ago was one of the 
greatest workers for the development of that State, a man whose speeches op 
Texas made to business gatherings in Boston turned Texasward a vast stream 
of money for investment. Wherever a good word could be spoken for Texas. 
wherever energy and activity would help to develop its material interests, Exall 
was found. Though today his name is rarely seen, he should ever receive credit 
for the splendid work he did 20 years ago. In those early days A. H. Belo was 
making the Galveston News the great newspaper power of Texas. And speaking 
of Texas briggs to memory the surprise and astonishment created in the Manv- 
paotonne fi corD office one day shortly after it was established, when W. J. B. 
Pattersow 4f San Antonio, who was bringing into that State a very large amount 
of foreign money, sent in a check for 23 annual subscriptions to be sent to 
leading Scottish and English financial concerns which he represented. Those 
who have not gone through such days as followed the starting of the Manurac- 
TURERS’ Record would not quite understand what encouragement it meant to 
receive 23 foreign subscriptions from one concern. And so, recalling these 28 
subscriptions of Mr. Patterson, it might be suggested that there are not even 
today many people in the South who are carrying on as broad a campaign for 
drawing money to this section as he was working out nearly 25 years ago. 

Turning again to the men who, like Avery and Grady and Belo and Kings- 
bury and Randall and others. were through their pen proclaiming the future 
riches of the South, we recall M. B. Hillyard of New Orleans, a voluminous 
writer, whose work on the South, published by the MANUFACTURERS REcorD 20 
years ago, was spread throughout this country and Europe. Hillyard was among 
the first to tell with graphic pen the charms of the Gulf Coast, especially of 
Mississippi, and of the stock-raising possibilities of that State. Though he is 
today among those whom the present South may have almost forgotten, he ranks 
high among those who, in the days when the South needed such men, were 
writers of such charm that their words carried conviction wherever they were 
read. 

In North Carolina, W. T. Blackwell, who was a pioneer in the development 
of the tobacco industry at Durham, was busy at work in a town which has since 
numbered among its great industrial leaders men like Julian S. Carr, the Dukes, 
Watts and other .nillionaires and multi-millionaires. 

A Canadian, drawn South by its great resources, saw in the Cumberland Gap 
region what he believed to be a unique opportunity for vast industrial operations, 
and Alexander A. Arthur, almost forgotten by the South, drew into that section 
millions of English money, created Middlesboro and brought the building of the 
railroad from Knoxville through Cumberland Gap, where it met the Louisville & 
Nashville on its southward journey. Though for a time Middlesboro suffered 
almost financial collapse, largely because of the failure of Baring Bros. and the 
consequent stagnation in England, from which Middlesboro had drawn nearly all 
of its investment money, and its founder was widely criticised and condemned, 
it seems destined yet to fulfill in part the enthusiastic predictions of those who 
planned it, and of such men as the late John R. Procter, who was among the 
first of the leaders in that day in drawing attention to the vast mineral wealth of 
Eastern Kentucky. What a story could be written of Procter’s life! As geologist 
of Kentucky for many years, with a firm and unwavering faith in the future of 
that section, he, too, was among the many who constantly contributed to the 
MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp facts and figures about the South and its mineral wealth. 
Later on, when invited by President Cleveland to become a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, and afterwards its president, he made such a reputation in 
that trying field that he was invited by President McKinley to remain as the 
head of the commission, and there he stayed until his lamented death, ever an 
active, tireless worker for the South. 

As we think of the great work which is now being done in building a railroad 
from Carolina through Southwest Virginia into Kentucky to meet at the Breaks 
of the Big Sandy the $4,000,000 branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio completed about 
a year ago to that point, we are reminded of the work of Gen. John T. Wilder, 4 
man of Northern birth, a vigorous fighter against the South from 1861 to 1865. 
who after the struggle settled in Eastern Tennessee and has given his life to the 
upbuilding of that section. The first man in that region to build a coke furnace, 
he turned his attention early in the eighties to the construction of a railroad from 
Charleston through Carolina and Virginia, through the Breaks of the Sandy 00 
out to Cincinati and Chicago, a road known as the Three Cs, or the Charleston, 
Cincinnati & Chicago. This daring venture, requiring, as it would have done, 








many millions of capital, was in advance of the times. In 1884 the MANUFAC 
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runers’ RECORD sent on a horseback trip over that line, in company with General 
wilder on his reconnoitering investigations, one of its old-time correspondents, a 
Northern man, Col. B. S. Pardee, who, like General Wilder, having fought from 
1861 to 1865 against the South, then gave his whole life to the upbuilding of the 
gouth. His letters published at that time on the territory tributary to the line, on 
the possibilities of the great coal region in Southwest Virginia and Southeast Ken- 


MANUFACTUR 





tucky. and on the resources of the Ashland district and the adjacent territory, 


were as Dro d and comprehensive as any that have ever been written since of that 
vere i 


section. 
building pieces of his projected line and in grading other parts, the task was too 


difficult. capital was too timid and the project was too far ahead for the people of 
that day. South or North, and so the enterprise failed. After 20 years, the men 
who we spending the $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 in building the South & Western 
Railroad and the Chesapeake & Ohio people, who spent $4,000,000 on their branch 
line, the Big Sandy, are simply carrying out but a part of the comprehensive plan 


Though Wilder secured the investment of several million dollars in} 


of John T. Wilder. 

And this reminds the writer of another Northern general whose works for the 
south was broad and lasting. We have in mind Gen. J. W. Burke, who while in 
the Northern army campaigned in Calhoun county, Alabam*, and was so charmed 
by the beauty of the scenery that he vowed to himself that whenever the war 
ended he would there build for himself a home. Just outside of the town of Jack- 
sonville, then the county-seat of Calhoun county, General Burke did build that 
home, and up to the time of his death was unceasing in his work for the material 
development of the State. 
river and harbor improvement and gave special attention to urging the importance 
of this work upon the country. Though he has long since passed to his reward, 
his work still lives. Dwelling upon Alabama matters, one naturally thinks of 
Tom Seddon, for years the president, during its days of stress and trial, of the 
Sloss Iron Co. Called to its presidency by virtue of his ability as a business man 
at a time when he scarcely knew a piece of pig-iron from a lump of coke, Seddon 
prought to his great task keen financial ability and a determination to save from 
ruin an enterprise in which many of his friends were largely interested. He bore 
the brunt of the reorganization of the company and its recapitalization, and lived 
to see it on firm and solid basis, with every dollar of investment safe and yielding 
a large profit to those whose faith in him had called him to so difficult a task. In 
North Carolina, while Tompkins and many others were leading that State, and, 
in fact, the whole South, into a broad conception of the potentialities of this sec- 
tion, the Holts were proving what could be done by steadily building new cotton 
mills. Probably no other family in America has ever had such a unique career 
in the building and ownership of cotton mills, and it has seemed in times past that 
the birth of every child made certain the building of another mill, that each son 
and grandson and great-grandson might become a millowner. Over at High 
Point, E. M. Armfield, a banker, growing weary of looking to outside energy and 
capital to do what he believed the people ought to do for themselves, organized 
with some friends a furniture factory, and with the profits earned in that they 
started others and urged the people to take up the development of this and every 
other kindred industry which could be established with local capital and operated 
by local men. As the outcome of this spirit of self-help and self-reliance High 
Point has become the chief rival of Grand Rapids, and its furniture is shipped 
as far west as the Pacific coast and as far east as Africa. John M. Robinson, the 
president of the Seaboard Air Line, one of the first of the railroad people of the 
South 25 years ago to give his unstinted praise to the work of the MANUFAC- 
rurers’ RecorD, was an enthusiastic worker for Virginia and the Carolinas, and 
it was under his administration that the Seaboard was pushed on to Atlanta. 
The Caldwell family of Louisville helped mightily in the development of the iron 
industry of the South, and Dr. Caldwell of Birmingham, president of the old 
Elyton Land Co., whose work was largely responsible for making the stock of that 
company with a par value of $100 sell for $4500 a share; G. Gunby Jordan of 
Columbus, who, as we look back over the last quarter of a century, seems to have 
been from the very beginning of that time as great a factor as he is today; Wil- 
liam T. Walters, whose faith in the South induced him and B. F. Newcomer and 
their associates to concentrate their energy and capital upon the ownership and 
development of the Atlantic Coast Line, and Governor Bloxham of Florida, Gov- 
ernor Fleming and Governor MacCorkle of West Virginia, ceaseless in their work 
for the upbuilding of their States; F. J. Kimball, president of the Norfolk & 
Western, under whose direction the extension of that line was made into the coal 
regions, guided by Jed Hotchkiss, as stated, into the Pocahontas development, and 
C. P. Huntington, with his ambition for a transcontinental line and his determina- 
tion to build, at what he regarded the ideal location of America, on Hampton 
Roads, the greatest shipbuilding plant in this country, and which he hoped to live 
to see the greatest in the world; H. I. Kimball, who did so much to build Atlanta ; 
Major Hanson and Gen. E. P. Alexander and George Scott, in railroad and indus 
trial work, were all men of mighty power for the South’s upbuilding. 

Tennessee was greatly blessed in having as among its best and broadest leaders 
Col. J. B. Killebrew, who as Commissioner of Agriculture and afterwards Commis- 
sioner of Education, and later in life a regular contributor to the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp and other publications, was one of the most powerful writers about the 
South which the last generation produced. Great with voice and with pen as was 
Killebrew, there was in the same State the late J. W. Thomas, great, indeed, in 
upbuilding the railroad and business interests of Tennessee. In Virginia there 
were, and there are still, such men as John L. Williams, James B. Pace, Joseph 
Bryan and many others who formed a coterie of influence and power in material 
upbuilding, both in their own city and in the South at large, such as could scarcely 
be duplicated in any other city in the South. But how shall we continue the 
Story? It would grow to tireless length were we but to name the men who in 
those early days were among the South’s great leaders—men who, if they did not 
more than match their successors of the present, yet certainly more than matched 
their work, considering the conditions under which they had to labor, for what the 
South is doing today is not one-hundredth part so difficult as was the work of 
those who took up the redemption of the South from poverty after 1865. 

Time and space fail even to name the giants of those days. Some whose 
names we have mentioned in this runming commentary are still in the land of ' 
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the living: 
shade ;” 
almost forgotten. 
began the publication of the MANUFACTURERS’ Kecorp, he can but remember 


many have been called to “cross over the river and rest under the 
some are here enjoying wealth and honor; some are in poverty and 
As the writer runs back to the time when, 25 vears ago, he 


with loving thoughts and deep gratitude the enthusiastic cheer which came to 
him in those times when cheer was greatly needed from such men as Juda 
Kelley, and Hewitt, and Avery, and Killebrew, and DeBardeleben, and Courtenay 
and Tompkins, and Dawson, and Hotchkiss, and Williams, and Robinson, and 
Thomas, and Noble, and Jordan, and a mighty host of others. It is not possible 
even to mention more than here and there the names of the men whose words 
of commendation gave courage to carry on the work; it is not possible even to 
recall the names of thousands who during the last quarter of a century have 
been esteemed as friends, though never seen in person. Would that it were 
possible for someone to write the story of the lives of those mentioned and ot 
many others equally worthy of mention who did such a magnificent work in 
the early 80s and later on, men who never lost courage, despite the darkness of 
the clouds that sometimes lowered. With unshakable confidence in the future, 
they saw with the eye of faith the time when the South, redeemed from poverty 
to prosperity, would become the center of the world’s greatest business activities 
All honor to these men! It ought to be the pleasure, as well as the duty, of every 
newspaper in the South to go back over its old files and write the story of what 
the people of its community were doing in those days and tell how these leaders 
among men were pointing the South to higher and better things than the poverty 


do them justice. 


He was among those who early foresaw the need of | and woe and ruin of those times. Only in this way will history ever be able to 


GERMANS OF COMMON SENSE. 

It is extremely diverting and rather sug 
gestive to note that the German guests 
brought over by Mr. Carnegie to assist in 
the dedication of Carnegie Institute at Pitts 
burg and who were expected to grace the 
Peace Congress in New York preferred to 
remain in Pittsburg and study its industries 
Evidently the thrifty German mind is more 
interested in improving things “made in Ger 
many” than in promoting world-wide peace 
Boston Watchman 

The Germans are very practical, com- 
mon-sense people, and they know that 
the best way to secure international 
peace is to develop the world’s com 
merce. They also know that “peace 
congresses” are failures and that when 
ever one is called folks had better look 
out for a war. If there is going to be a 
war, the Germans want to be ready not 
simply with an army and navy, but 
with the greatest possible development 
of industry and wealth as the only safe 
basis for maintaining a war. They 
haven't learned to regard every great 
industry or every vast corporation as a 
curse to their country, as Americans 
are veing taught to do, but to look upon 
such enterprises as the leaders who 
give strength to a country’s position in 
peace and in war. Don’t worry because 
the Germans were not caught by vision 
ary peace conferences. They are a 
long-headed people and know what is 
best for their country’s best interests. 
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Advertisements of Southern locali- 


ties offering special advantages for | 


the location of manufacturing en- 
terprises will be found on pages 
110, 113, 112 and 113. 





ON KNOWING OURSELVES. 

Referring to a statement made in re 
cent correspondence from Tulsa, I. T., 
the Staunton (Va.) Dispatch says: 


The Baltimore MANUFACTURERS’ RecorD is 
authority for the statement that Tulsa, in 
the Indian Territory, now part of the new 
State of Oklahoma, has raised a fund of 
$250,000 to encourage manufacturing plants to 
establish themselves at Tulsa. If we had not 
seen it in so carefully edited a journal as the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RecorD we should have 
thought the figures were misprinted and that 
it was intended to say $2500, or at most 
$25,000, but being in the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD we must accept it as correct. 

The amount is simply astounding. To 
think of a town in the Indian country, sup- 
posed by many uninformed people to be in- 
habited by savages, raising a quarter of a 
million to encourage manufacturing! It 
casts a sidelight on the immense resources 
and possibilities of the new State. 


The surprise expressed by our con- 
temporary as to this exhibition of en- 
terprise and energy at Tulsa will doubt- 
less be increased by duplication else- 
where in this issue of the ManurFac- 





rURERS’ Recorp of correspondence re 
flecting the impressions received during 
a recent swinging around in the two 
Territories which are shortly to become 
the State of Oklahoma. At the same 
time the surprise suggests that most of 
us in this country hardly comprehend 
fully what is being done in sections 
For the 
purpose of presenting a basis of com- 
parison and of inspiring the South to 


more or less remote from us 


greater efforts for its own development, 
the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp has long 
endeavored not only to present accu- 
rately the facts of Southern develop 
ment, but also to publish from time to 
time correspondence from other parts 
of the country. It will be recalled that 
about two years ago was thus published 
a series of striking articles telling of 
activities on various lines in New Eng 
land. These articles, which were writ 
ten by Mr. Albert Phenis, attracted the 
widest attention and had an enlivening 
effect upon the South, as well as upon 
New England itself. It is our aim to 
keep our readers broadly informed of 
all the great upbuilding potentialities 
of the whole country. 


i 


ENHANCEMENT IN VALUES BY 
RAILROAD WORK. 


Bearing upon the enhanced value of 





real estate with the development of the 
country and the building of railroads, a 
correspondent of the New York Times 
in a letter to that paper says: 


About 10 years ago an uncle of mine, who 
had kept a grocery store on Ninth avenue 
died, leaving an estate which was divided 
between my cousin and myself To my 
cousin was left a house on 32d street be 
tween Eighth and Ninth avenues, which was 
valued at $12,000. I received about $10,000 in 
cash, which I invested in Pennsylvania Rail 
road stock My cousin wanted to sell the 
house for $11,000, but as no buyers appeared 
he moved into it himself with his family 
About four or five years ago he got a tip 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad was going to 
build in the neighborhood, so he withdrew 
his house from the market, but finally sold 
it for $29,000. 

I have received regular dividends on my 
investment in the Pennsylvania, and am 
well satisfied, as far as that goes; but in 
view of the great cry that is being raised 
about watered stock in corporations, I often 
wonder what kind of a fluid it was that 
raised a house worth $12,000 to $29,000. What 
are the legislators of the country going to 
do against such flagrant cases of inflated 
values as this is? 

As far as I am concerned, the Pennsylva 
nia has never increased its capital stock one 
cent to equalize the actual value of the road 
today. 

I suppose that the private citizen who 
benefits by increased values is in one class 
but the unfortunate investor in the outlaw 
corporation is a public enemy, who ought to 
be thankful that he is allowed to live 


Ijlustrations of this kind could be 
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stages, As compared with what we are | good, and there is still a fair demand for] struction of the power-house. Now, the such an extent that it is calculated that sary th 
to aee in the fature these have, indeed, | Scotch and Cleveland iron for delivery | small amount of masonry to be laid on the 100,000,000 tons of ore can be taken out. every | 
been “infant industries,” and they have | there. Altogether there is quite a strong] dam and spillway makes it possible to The ore is 54 per cent. average grade, the dev 
made the usual mistakes and had the upward movement in progress in the| shift to the construction of the power- while that of Lake Superior ranges from ersed by 
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srowth in the future is to be on a scale | able not only in regard to Cleveland iron, employed on the dam and spillway, and The exploitation of this ore means much reach 
so great that within a few years the } Dut to hematite oh also. As there is | this will be done. for this general section, as furnaces for reach . 
public will come to realize that up to good ae ve believe that the marked According to the plans that will pred its reduction will undoubtedly be built which | 
the present time American material up change for the better is due to legitimate | ably be adopted, the power-house will be where the ore and coal can be brought to- tages a 
building has really been going through | ©'S°s rather than to speculation, traders | constructed of concrete. It will be ap- lee end tennis. ‘Ge ane its citi 
the stages of infancy and childhood. | *"? steadily gaining confidence. The im-]| proximately 300xS0 feet, and nearly 100 nace of the Virginia Coal & Iron Co. tee portatic 
But if we were to judge the conditions | Prevement appears to be part of a gen-| feet high. miles west of Bluefield, in its sister city, strong | 
by the public criticisms and the public eral recovery of trade which is going on It is expected that the whole develop- Graham, is to be rehabilitated for blowing and to 
” k of knowledge on the subject, we throughout the world, and in most indus- | ment will be completed early in next year. in about the time of the first shipments of to key 
would come to the conclusion that these tries, but more particularly in the metal The Whitney Company's railroad, now re. ted tes ees of tee 4 made 1 
industries were all overgrown giants | des. Consumers are, therefore, becom-] in operation between New London and | .jaimed, be followed by the construction of has obl 
destroying the country. As a matter of | '™* father keen to buy, and good orders | Whitney, has been graded for more than | ...¢)-rai] mills and other plants for turn- lie has 
fact. pone are the great upbuilders of | °° reported to have been placed during | three miles, to that portion of the com- ing raw pig into merchantable stuff. New “Ar 
America. What we have accomplished he last few days; indeed, business has] pany’s property set aside for industrial machinery has already been brought in for ducing 
ix largely due to the work of the leaders, | ee" brisker than at any time during the | plants. All of the ties are on hand, and the off fucuace, end the week of saa buyers 
the captains of industry who in rail- last three months.” oe nearly all of the 85-pound rails for the tation will be begun shortly. public. 
roads, in finance and in industrial enter WILMINGTON. track, and the road will be completed with- The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is also the pul 
prises have been pioneers in creating The Chamber of Commerce of Wilming- bag few months. We : building into the Potts Creek field from a ta 
this development. We are now ready | ion XC. has dice Stes lle The townsite has been divided up into he ether hia, Me cites tee sible a 
to go forward for America’s really great | -p, cor. ciainene: a iii dian building lots, and the monuments marking |) ain line at Covington, Va. — 

period of expansion and growth in com cciaitilien sail ik Wi Aiea ik ok Mate: the street and property lines have been These ore deposits are in Alleghany “rd 
merce and wealth ley. J. S. McEachern, W. E. Worth and L set. The development of an industrial county, Virginia, and Monroe county, railway 
puve Ml Rp epg mabe alae = sagt center will be carried out as a part of the West Virginia. charge: 

M. Bear, ; 

BASIC VS. BESSEMER RAILS. port of Secretary James Kyle showed the general pears. : W. D. Roberts of Graham, Va., which = to 
Mr. John W. Gates, whose abilities as | tota) resources of all baste to be $9,300,- | . The possibilities in the way of a great | town lies two miles west of Bluefield, W. — 

a steel man are everywhere recognized, 00. an tesseane of £2.000000 wef 1905 : industrial development at this point have To. is organizing a company to supply veh 
in a dispatch to the MANUFACTURERS’ postal receipts $89,957, an increase of over attracted - nema of va wegen of | water to West Bluefield and Fast Graham. thelr , 
Record bearing on the development of | ggoo9 over 1905: building permits were apni éPaianene: The Ww insten-Salem Franchises have already been secured from — 
basie steelmaking in this country and | j.c.ed for 880 residences and 92 oa Southbound, upon which construction has hott deen. ded week wil be tama = 
the possibilities in the South by reason | houses, valued at $775,000, an increase of _ inane Mae cooing boned _——— soon as the company is fully organized. rr . 
, of this, says: $4,000 over 1905, and annual business tang ahove the Game some Catan, and Water wiil be furnished to people living a 
’ : : . will run through a large part of the com- ‘ eae Mee hampe' 

Basic rails, in my judgment, are cheap at] transacted in all lines amounted to $48,- te : se s upon a mile-front area now lying between “ie 
$ per ton advance over Bessemer, and I 000,000, an increase of $2.250,000 over pany’s property on its way to Wadesboro. the two towns. Bluefield has grown to- roth 
think it will ont _ Page bid A a 1905. The Durham & Charlotte road, now in| ward Graham at the rate of a half mile ¢ "ia 
tao Pc Bene ncaa ee — operation between Glendon and Troy, and | year for the last three years, which rate, aad 
9 THE COTTON MOVEMENT. located via Albemarle and Mt. Pleasant } j¢ continued, will make the two towns one _ 
—— According to the report of Col. Henry | to Charlotte, is said to be now figuring on | jy the next four years. Latterly Graham nage 
AMERICA’S PROSPERITY. G. Hlester, secretary of the New Orleans] a change of course that will bring the] pas been building toward Bluefield, and ra 
[ Mid-Continent. ] Cotton Exchange, the amount of cotton | road to Whitney. the coming together will probably be ac- sane 
The MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp of Balti- | brought into sight during eight months of Another new enterprise having Whitney complished in less time. Jeo. BYRNE. - 
more, Md., has lately been interviewing | the present season was 12,604,352 bales, | in view is that of the Carolina Valley past, | 
the representative business men of the | an increase over the same period last year | Railway. This road, now in operation as The steamer Maryland, built by the road 
United States on the busines outlook, and | of 2,594,675 bales; the exports were 7,723,- | a standard-gauge freight and passenger] Maryland Steel Co. at Sparrows Point, vender 
posible future conditions, by letters and | 712 bales, an increase of 2,108,195 bales; | road between Thomasville and Denton, 21 | near Baltimore, for the New York, Phila- the pu 
telegrams. The result of those queries the | the takings were, by Northern spinners, | miles, is just being recapitalized for $5,- | delphia & Norfolk Railway Co., has been ble ar 
MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp has published | 2,304,802 bales, an increase of 225,393; | 000,000, and announcement is made by the | launched. There are several other steel wmv 
in pamphlet form. To say that they are | by Southern spinners, 1,907,337 bales, an | present owners, Dee Allen and associates, | vessels under construction at Sparrows advant 
interesting is a feeble word to use in de- | increase of 106,367 bales. that it will be considerably developed and | Point, including a fine passenger steamer. a. 
transp 
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THE MOST PRESSING NEED OF THE SOUTH, 


president Finley Says It Is Extension and Im- 
provement of Transportation Facilities. 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers’ Record. } 


Washington, D. C., May 3. 


Since he has been president of the 
Southern Railway Co. Mr. W. W. Finley 
ed a policy of the utmost 


has inaugul 


to the railway entrusted to 


importance 
t and to the entire South. 


his managemen 
He is striving to substitute good feeling 
em = 


for antagonisiil and to bring about har- 
t S 


monious ¢O-O}* ration between the South- 


mn people and the railways of that sec- 
tion for their mutual advantage and pros- 
editor of 


request of the 


perity. At thi 
the MANUFACT! RERS’ Recorp Mr. Finley 
has consented to give an interview pre- 


nting his views on this most important 
g 


subject. 
“Upon what.” Mr. 


was 


asked, 


“do you base your argument that the solu- 


Finley 


tion of all railroad problems is to be 
found in co-operation between the roads 
and the people served by them?” 

“IT base it,” replie? Mr. Finley, “upon 
my firm conviction that the interests of 
the railways and of the communities 
along their lines are absolutely identical 
at every point of contact. I know that a 
railway cannot prosper and expand its 
business unless the communities served by 
it are and able to increase 
their output so as to afford 
traffic for the road. It is, therefore, neces 


the road 


prosperous 
additional 


sary that should co-operate in 


every proper Way within its power for 
the development of all the territory tray 
orsed by it. I also know that in this day, 


when prosperity depends on ability to 
reach distant markets, no community can 
reach the full measure of development to 
which it is entitled by its natural advan 
tages and the industry and enterprise of 
its citizens unless it is served by trans- 
portation agencies prosperous enough and 
strong enough to handle its present traffic 
and to increase its facilities fast enough 
to keep pace with the growing demands 
made upon it. The therefore, 
has obligations to the public, and the pub- 


railway, 


lic has obligations to the railway. 
“A railway is in the business of pro- 
The 


buyers of transportation are the general 


ducing and selling transportation. 
public. The obligations of a railway to 
the public are to handle all traffic offered 
to it as promptly and efficiently as pos- 
sible and to treat all buyers of trans- 
portation with absolute equality and fair- 
ness. The obligations of the public to the 
railway are to pay such reasonable 
charges for services rendered as will en- 
able the railway to pay its expenses and 
sustain its credit by the payment to buy- 
ers of its securities a reasonable return on 
their investments ; to support it by public 
opinion, and to discountenance any legis- 
lative proposition that would unduly re- 
duce railway income, impose penalties for 
failure to do the impossible or otherwise 
hamper the road in its efforts to give its 
best services or cripple its efforts to im- 
prove its facilities.” 

“Do you think the inter-relation of in- 
terests and reciprocity of obligations are 
better understood now than formerly?” 
Mr. Finley was asked. 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” 
“Whatever may have been true in the 


was his reply. 
past, I am sure that all responsible rail- 
toad officials now understand their 
pendence on the public and their duties to 
the public. I am sure, too, that the peo- 
ple are beginning to understand their de- 
pendence on the railroads and their own 
advantage in assuring the success and 
Prosperity of the roads on which they de- 
vend. In other words, the importance of 
ansportation to all business is better 


de- 





understood. It must continue to be of in 


creasing importance. The day of restrict- 
ed local trade, when each community pro 
duced nearly all of the commodities that 
it consumed and consumed nearly all that 
it produced, has long since passed, and the 
industrial and commercial 


whole modern 


structure of the world rests on transpor- 
tation. Local markets will no longer do. 
This is coming to be better understood, 
that better 


commercial and industrial dependence on 


and with understanding of 
transportation is coming a better under- 
standing of the fact that the limits upon 
the transportation facilities of any com 
munity or section fixes the limit beyond 
the that 
community or section cannot be carried.” 
the South, do 


think Southern development 


which productive capacity of 


“Applying this to you 
has reached 
the point where additional transportation 
facilities are urgently necessary?” 
Mr. 


“I do not mean that all Southern develop 


“Unquestionably,” replied Finley. 
ment will be immediately checked unless 
better and more extensive transportation 
facilities are provided. I mean that with- 
retarded 
full 
degree of material prosperity to which its 


out them development will be 


and the South will fail to reach that 


great natural resources and the energy of 
its people entitle it. 

“In some localities improved water 
transportation will be of great benefit. I 
think my position on this subject of the 
proper policy to be pursued toward the 
well understood 


waterways is now 


throughout the South. I am most heart- 
ily in favor of improving to the utmost 
capacity of their usefulness every South 
ern harbor and every navigable river in 
the South. I believe that sound economic 


policy demands this course. I favor it 
because it will be an important factor in 
the upbuilding of the South, and the rail- 
roads of that section have nothing to fear 
from anything that tends to the develop- 
ment of Southern trade. 

‘But, to whatever extent the improve- 


ment of Southern waterways may be car- 


ried, the main reliance of that section 
must continue to be on rail transporta- 
tion. The present volume of traffic in 


the South is such as to tax the capacities 
of the roads to the utmost, and if they 
are to continue to be efficient factors in 
Southern development they must increase 
their facilities by the expenditure of large 
sums on additional trackage and equip- 
ment and betterments of all kinds. This 
is fully appreciated by the Southern Rail- 
way Co., and, I believe, by all the other 
roads in that section. We are doing all 
that we can to increase our facilities and 
The 


conditions under which this must be done 


to make our service more efficient. 
are not wholly favorable. Prices of every- 
thing that a railroad must buy, from a 
track spike to a locomotive, have advanced 
Wages of labor of all kinds 
have advanced greatly, and at the same 
time it is often difficult or impossible to 


enormously. 


secure labor of the character needed or 
to have materials and equipment delivered 
within the time 


These conditions necessarily tend to delay 


specified by contract. 
improvement work that has been under- 
taken. 

“The 
improvements can be undertaken depends 


extent to which extensions and 


on the limitations of financial resources. 
lor although there seems to be a popular 
belief that the 
wealth, there are well-defined limitations 


railways are rolling in 


of the financial resources of every road. 


There are probably few readers of the 
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derstand that the roads cannot rely upon 
net income for funds for extensions and 
betterments. This is especially true when 


cost of living of every railroad—its 


the 
expenses are increasing as 


The great 


operating 
rapidly as at the time 
bulk of 


rowed. 


present 


the funds needed must be bor 


Borrowing power, however, d 


pends on net income, for buyers of rail 


way securities want to know that present 


and prospective income are sufficient to 


afford reasonable assurance of a fair in 


come on their investments. Thus an at 


tack on their earning capacity becomes an 
credit and borrowing 


attack on their 


power and tends to cripple them at a time 
when they need all their resources. 
“This 


ability of the Southern roads to meet the 


is important as bearing on th 
demands of Southern traffic, because some 
States have embarked on legislative poli 
cies that, if persisted in, will inevitably 
tend to cripple the roads seriously. I be 
when the situation is 


the 


lieve, however, that 


thoroughly understood, and when 


Southern people realize that this charac 
ter of legislation will injure the industries 
and all the people of the South, there will 


be little danger of the enactment of laws 


of this character. There are evidences 
that this danger is growing less. The 
Legislatures of two Southern States 

South Carolina and Tennessee have 


shown a wise conservatism in declining to 


enact laws that would injure the credit 
of the railways by arbitrarily reducing 
their income or imposing penalties upon 
them for failure to do impossible things 
I believe that these States will profit ma 
terially by this attitude of their Ls 





tures, for it is an announcement to 
world that property and investments ar 
safe in South Carolina and Tennessee, 
and capital will flow in greatest volume 
into localities where it is safest.” 

“Aside from their efforts to enlarg 
their present facilities, are the roads 
making efforts to increase the efficiency of 
their service?” 

“Yes. On the Southern Railway, for 


instance, we are striving to use our pres 
trackage 
the 


ent equipment and our 
to the 
creation 


that a 


present 
best possible advantage By 


of new operating divisions, so 


superintendent does not 
look 


formerly, we have secured a closer super 


division 


have as much mileage to after as 


vision of operation that cannot but have 
good results. We have gone still further 
in the way of providing for closer super 
vision over operation and of decentraliz 
ing the management and bringing it into 
closer touch with the buyers of transpor 
the 


each in 


tation by creation of four operating 


districts, charge of a_ general 


superintendent, and these, in turn, are di 


vided into two grand divisions, each in 
charge of a manager. In the same way 


we are bringing the freight-traffic depart- 


ment into closer relation with shippers 


and securing more prompt action in all 
the appointment of 


matters arising by 


two assistant freight-traffic managers and 


seven general freight agents. We have 
also put into the field a corps of traveling 
freight-claim agents, charged with the 


duty of investigating and expediting the 


settlement of all freight claims. These 
men are also charged with the duty of 


educating the local agents up to the high 
efficiency, of 
them as to their duties to the public, and 


est degree of instructing 


as to the handling of freights at their 
stations. In addition to this we are en 
deavoring to secure better work and more 
harmonious co-operation from all the em 
the 


ployes of the road. Every man in 


service of the company has had impressed ! 


upon him the necessity of giving the road 
the best individual service of which he is 
capable, and also of co-operating intelli- 
gently and helpfully with the other men 


499 
in his department and with the men in 
other departments so as to secure the best 
general results. What we desire to bring 
ibout is a spirit of loyalty and hearty co 
operation among all our employes and an 
inderstanding that their interests and 
those of the railway company are identi 

il In addressing our employes on this 
subject I have urged upon them something 
to which I do not think too much atten 
ion can be given. That is the need of a 
full appreciation by each individual of 
the importance of his particular duties 
hey seem to him relatively unimportant, 





| 
| 


but they are necessary to the successful 


working of the road as a whole, or he 


would not be in its service. By insisting 
upon each man understanding his duties 
thoroughly and perfe-ming them to the 
best of his ability, the best possibk ser 
yice can be gotten out of the present 
trackage and equipment.” 

“You have referred to legislation enact 
ed or proposed in the States that would 
injure communities through injuring the 
railways. Can the railways be injured 
without the injury reacting on the com 
munities 7” 

“No Their interests are so identical 
that injury to one is sure to react upon 


the other. Thus, a depression in the mar 


ket for cotton goods, for instance, injures 


not only the manufacturers of cotton 
goods, but the carriers of those goods as 
well, and the failure of the cotton crop 


would injure not only the cotton planters, 


but the railways depending on cotton for 


1 considerable proportion of their ton 


age. On the other hand, anything injur 
as legislation affe 


railway, such ting 


income or imposing unreasonable penal 
Injury toe everyone who is inter 


This 


prey ious 


efficiency of that road 


that, as I said on a 


occasion, I have no hesitation in saying 
that every legislative proposition that is 
inimical to the railroads will be found, on 
careful examination, to be equally as in 
imical in its ultimate effects to the in 
terests of the people of the territories 
served by their lines. Legislation embody 


ing the common-law principles forbidding 


discriminations by a common carrier, re- 


quiring all charges to be reasonable, and 


requiring the carrier to perform Its proper 


service to the extent of its ability, is in 


the interest of the public, because it sim 


ply requires the carrier to put into prac 


tice poli ies that are possible and that are 


just, and that intelligent self-interest 


would compel it to adopt to the 


assure 


building up along its lines of prosperous 


communities—the only basis on which its 


own lasting prosperity can be founded 


very proposition to extend legislation 


iffecting railway rates or railway service 


beyond these principles should be exam 


ined legislators and by the 


carefully by 
from whom both State and Federal 


people 


slators receive their authority, and if 





it is found that it would injure either the 


railways or the public it should be re 


jected, for if its immediate effect is in 


jurious to one, its ultimate effect will, in 
obedience to an inevitable economic law, 
be injurious to both. 


requiring railways to perform services in 


this test is applied to legislation 
excess of their ability, by imposing penal 
ties for failure to supply cars without re 
gard to whether the road has the cars or 
can obtain them, or by imposing penalties 
for failure to move freight at a certain 
minimum speed, regardless of whether 
such movement is physically possible, it is 
that 


the railways, and unjust as well, because 


obvious such laws are injurious to 


they require the impossible. It can be 


shown that such laws are injurious imme 
diately to the grat body of those who 
must use the roads, 1nd ultimately to all 
immediately injuri- 


the people. They ar 


ous to the great majority of those using 





ids, because they can apply only to 


fic moving wholly within the State 

y are enacted. They are in 

tion of the common law and 
wrohibitions of discrimination. 

| i itable tendeney is to compel 
liscrimination in favo. of the State busi 
i rf State imposing the highest 
penalties, as against interstate shipments 
riginating in the same State, and against 
shipments in States imposing low penal 


s or none at all. This can but result in 
a contest between the States to see which 
in impose the highest penalties and se 

ce the greatest amount of discrimina 
tion for its interstate traffic. They are 
ilso inimical to the pablic, as well as to 
the roads, for the additional reason that 


every time that a penalty is imposed upon 
a railway for failure to perform an im 
to equip itself 


possible service its ability 


for the performance of that service is 
crippled. 

“In the same way legislation proposing 
to require reductions of passenger fares, 
without regard to whether traffic condi- 


tions on the roads affected are such as to 


make reductions possible, must inevitably 


eact on the public by erippling the ability 
of the roads to improve their passenger 


service. Passenger rates that might be 


reasonably remunerative on a_ railway 


with a heavy and regular passenger traffic 


might be ruinously low on a road with 
light and irregular traffic. It is_ self- 
evident that heavy passenger traffic can- 
not be built up on any railway unless it 


traverses a section of the country in 


which there is a dense population to draw 


on. The volume of passenger traffic on 
any railway depends almost entirely upon 
two factors These are the density of 
population and the proportion of the total 
population that dwells in cities. It is the 


densely-populated sections that almost in- 
variably have a large percentage of urban 
population. In these sections the rail- 
ways have heavy suburban passenger traf- 
all the large 
filled to their 


utmost capacity in the morning and eve- 


fic in the neighborhood of 


cities, usually with trains 


ning. They can also rely upon heavy and 


regular travel between the principal cities. 


In a sparsely-settled section, with few 
cities of considerable size, conditions are 
entirely different. Railways in such a 
region must depend almost entirely for 


their passenger traffic upon the travel be- 
tween A study of the sta- 
tistics of population will show that the 
United States is 


small towns. 


southern section of the 
one in which reductions in passenger fares 
cannot be made without seriously impair- 
ing the the the 


States traversed by the Southern Railway 


revenues of roads. In 
the average population per square mile is 
but 37. In the entire section south of the 
Potomae and Ohio rivers and east of the 
Mississippi only 8.1 per cent of the total 
population in 1900 dwelt in cities of S000 
pépulation or over. It is sometimes con- 
tended that passenger fares should be re- 
duced in the Southern States because the 
average rate per mile at which passengers 
Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio or some other State is less than the 
d by 


The absurdity of this becomes 


are earried in 


average rate receiy the railways of 


the South. 


apparent when the population statistics 


of the Southern States are compared with 
those of the States in which railway fares 
are lower. For instance, the average 
population per square mile in Massachu 


of the total 
New 


square 


setts is 370, and 76 per cent 
population of the State is urban; in 
York 


mile 


the average population per 
is 160, and 68.5 per cent. is urban; 


in Ohio the average population per square 


mile is 108, and 38.5 per cent. is urban. 
It is obvious that with the small popula 
tion per square mile and the very small 


i 


urban population in the 


proportion of 
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Southern States, it is impossible to build 
that 


volume of business 


up a passenger 
would warrant a reduction of fares to a 
level that might be fairly remunerative in 


New York or Ohio 


“Up to a certain point the requirements 


Massachusetts, 


of the sparsely-populated section for mail 
service and fornecessary travel makeit nee 
essary forthe railways to runacertain min 
imum number of trainsin each direction each 
day, whether those trains are immediately 
profitable or not. There is probably not a 
railway in the country that would not be 
passenger 


glad to discontinue some of its 


trains if it could be done without incon 


veniencing the publie along its line. There 


is probably no section of the country in 
which a larger proportion of the passenger 
trains are run primarily with a view, to 
accommodating the traveling public along 
the lines of the roads than in the South. 
The railways of that section are glad to 
| furnish this service, and are always ready 
to extend and improve their passenger 
service as rapidly as conditions will war 
It is apparent, therefore, that any 


States 


rant it. 


legislation by the Southern seri 


ously impairing passenger revenues must 
inevitably make it impossible for the rail 
ways to improve their service as rapidly 
as would otherwise be the case. and there 
is danger that if passenger fares should be 
very materially reduced it might even be 
found impossible to maintain the service 
at its present standard.” 

“What the 


that should be played by the railways in 


are your views as to part 
the South in assisting directly in its de- 
velopment ?” 

“Here again the identity of the interests 
of the railways and of the public comes 
If the railway is to secure the 
traffic 


must assist in every way possible the de- 


into play. 
maximum of from any locality it 
velopment of every industry in that local- 
ity. It has ever been the policy of the 
Southern Railway Co. to do this. Its land 
and industrial department was created im- 
the 
for the express purpose of co 
the 
the 
building up of Southern communities. The 
services of this department have always 
been at the disposal of every State, munici- 


mediately after the organization of 
company 
operating in every way possible with 


people along the line of the road for 


pality, commercial organization or indi- 
vidual, and have been given without charge 
of any kind. It has been a direct benefit 
to the entire South, and has benefited the 
railway only indirectly, through the build- 
ing up of traffic that has followed the ex- 
This de- 
partment has been conducting a great edu- 
cational work, and has brought the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of the South 


pansion of Southern business. 


to the attention of investors, homeseekers 
and laborers of this country and in Eu- 
rope. The result is that the resources of 
the South and the opportunities that a 
man can find for bettering his condition in 
that section are better understood today, 
Northern Eu 
ever before. many 
the Southern 
secure immigration 


States and in 
Just 
States are en- 


both in the 


rope, than now 
localities in 
deavoring to from 
other parts of this country and from Eu- 
rope. The Southern Railway Co., through 


its land and industrial department, has 
always endeavored to secure desirable im- 
migration into the Southern fields. In this 
work it has always been the policy of the 
road to co-operate with the localities de- 
siring immigration and to endeavor to in- 
duce only that character of immigration 
desired by any locality to go to that local- 
ity. It has never been, nor will it be, our 
policy to endeavor to settle In any commu- 
nity a class of people not desired by those 
who are already living there. In this work 
the managers of the railway are not think- 
ing of the 
from the transportation of immigrants and 


their families into the South, but of the 


income derived immediately 





permanent building up of homogeneous 
and prosperous communities that will de- 
velop profitable traffic for the road in the 
future.” 

“Are freight rates on the railways of the 
South adjusted with reference to the de- 
traffic?” 
replied Mr 


permanently 


velopment of Southern 


“Necessarily they are,” Fin 


lev. “If a railway is to be 


successful it must accept those rates that 


will induce traffic to move over its lines. 


There are no freight rates that can be 
refer 
The 


rates that can be charged on any road are 


fixed by a railway arbitrarily with 


ence only to its immediate income. 


practically determined for it by the com- 
petition of producing localities, of markets, 


The 
rates on each road must be so adjusted that 


of commodities and of other carriers. 


the commodities produced along its lines 


an be sold in competitive markets on 
that 
similar commodities produced in other lo- 
market by 


The result of this complex com- 


terms enable them to compete with 


calities and carried to other 


carriers. 
petition is that in a broad way the freight 
rates that can be charged by any railway 


are practically fixed for it by the opera- 


tion of commercial and economic forces 


over which its managers can have no con- | 


The truth of this has always been 
the 


trol. 
fully recognized by the railways of 
South, and it has been their policy to ac- 
cept such rates as would enable Southern 
products to reach distant, competitive mar- 
kets in widely-separated parts of our own 
country The 
opening up of markets for Southern com- 
modities and the development of Southern 
and of Southern 
have always been considered of primary 


and in foreign countries. 


resources communities 
importance, and other considerations have 
been subordinate to the accomplishment of 
these objects.” 

“What do you consider the most press- 
ing need of the South at the present time?’ 
Mr. Finley 

seyond all question,” was the reply, 


was asked. 


“the extension and improvement of facili- 
ties for transportation, both by water and 
The and 
development of any locality is limited by 
When its 


traffic has increased to the point beyond 


by rail. industrial commercial 


its transportation facilities. 
which its transportation agencies are un- 
able to expand their facilities, further de- 
velopment must cease. Throughout the 
South generally the present demand for 
transportation is such as to tax to the 
utmost the facilities of the transportation 
companies. Further business development, 
for the development of 


therefore, calls 


transportation facilities as promptly as 


possible. The railways are anxious to in- 
crease their facilities and improve their 
service as rapidly as posible. To put the 


roads in condition to meet what will be 
the transportation demands of the South 
in the immediate future will require the 
expenditure of large sums. This will bene- 
fit the South not only through increasing 
its transportation facilities, but through 
the expenditure of by far the greater part 
of this in Southern communities 
for Souhern labor 
supplies. As a large proportion of 
funds expended for railway improvements 
from other 


money 
and for materials and 
the 
in the South must be drawn 
localities, the expenditures In that section 
will increase its working capital and will 
tend to advance the general level of pros- 
perity throughout the entire section. 

“TI believe that the most urgent need of 
the South today is improved transporta- 
tion facilities, because I am firmly con- 
vinced that if that section of the country 
is to reach the high degree of prosperity to 
which its great wealth of natural resources 


and the energies of its people entitle it, a | 


proportion of the 
the South 


constantly-increasing 
crude materials produced in 


must be manufactured in Southern facto- 


ries, thus giving to the Southern people ' 
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not only the wealth derived from the Dro. 
duction of the raw materials, but also g 
larger proportion of the wealth derived 
trou: their conversion into ma iufactureg 
products. 
“One of the principal reasons why | 


advocate the greatest possible railway and 
industrial development in the South ig pe 
cause I believe it is to the interest of every 
community to have its young men stay e 
home. In a stagnant locality, except in » 


far as the young men are able to SUuCCEEg 


their fathers in business, those who ay 
ambitious to better their conditions are 
often unable to do so without breaking 
away from home ties and going to other 


localities where opportunities are jarge, 
g 


and more attractive. In many cages the 
young men who are thus compelled by force 
of circumstances to go out into the world 
to seek their fortunes are those who would 
be the leaders in the progress of their cop. 
munities if they could find opportunities 
In every great city and in ever, 
the United States 


there are to be found among those who 


at home. 
industrial center in 
have made their mark and risen to profes. 


and commercial eminence 


sional many 
young men from the farms and smal 
towns of the Southern States. Railway 


and industrial development in the South 
will furnish opportunities for these young 
men at home. The railway itself, in jts 
construction and operation, requires the 
services of a large number of men, and 
offers many opportunities for employment 
and advancement. The opportunities are 
multiplied many fold by the building up of 
business enterprises which are sure to fol- 


low railway construction.” 





Fort Smith. 


As one of the leading cities in manufae- 
turing and jobbing in the southwestern 
part of the country, Fort Smith, Ark., has 
rapidly come to the front, and today all 
lines of business in the city are in a pros 
This is evidenced by 


as to what 


perous condition. 
the following brief statement 
has been accomplished: The population 
has increased from 11,587 in 1900 to 31, 
000 in 1907. Building permits were issued 
1906 to the $662,000. 
150,000 bales of cotton are handled 


during value of 
About 
annually, and coal is mined in the vicinity 
to the extent of 5,000,000 tons a year. 
There 


electric 


> 


are at present about 35 miles of 


street-car lines and 75 miles of 


sewerage. About $996,000 is invested in 
school buildings, of which there are 1l, 
and the daily attendance has increased 
about 30 per cent. in the past two years. 
The banks have a combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $2,777,251 
$4,069,917, 


estimated at 


combined 
while bank 

$ 100,000,000. 
widely varied manufacturing plants, with 
$30,000,000 a year, 


and deposits of 


clearances are 
There are located here 50 
products valued at 
while the 71 wholesale and jobbing houses 
have annual sales of $40,000,000. 

These figures were taken from an at 
tractively-designed booklet, which is full 
of good illustrations of the leading build- 
ings, including schools, churches, business 
structures and manufacturing plants and 
railroad and farming scenes in and around 
the city. 

The Commercial Club of 
will furnish full information concerning 
available facilities for any class of com 
agricultural 


Fort Smith 


mercial, manufacturing or 


enterprise. 





In connection with the convention in 
July at Charlotte, N. C., of the Retail 
Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
there will be an exhibit of hardware and 
kindred lines presenting an opportunity 
for the exhibitors to co-operate with the 
hardware dealers of North Carolina and 


South Carolina. 
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SOUTHERN PROSPERITY: 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE.” 


ure among the most interesting tacts of 


Facts about the South of today 
notable in themselves, given 


puman history. They record deeds accomplished, 
marked emphasis when compared with the results in activities in other parts 
of the country and of unparalleled significance when viewed against the appalling 
packground of a generation ago. ‘hese facts cannot escape the attention of 
men of affairs, of statesmen, financiers, manufacturers, publicists and students 
of economics. They will stand forth, whether they bear upon the present or 
the immediate past, and they must be known if one would gain the right 
perspective from which to study the potentialities of the future. 
The material progress of the South during the past 10 years is strikingly 
illustrated by its production during that period of 
103,639,000 500-pound bales of cotton, 
5,600,441,899 bushels of corn, 
685,126,941 bushels of wheat, 
659,037,244 bushels of oats, 
120,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 
571,629,336 short tons of coal, 
263,839,252 barrels of petroleuin, 
27,342,566 long tous of pig-iron, 
15,692,158 long tons of phosphate. 
In that period the South increased the 
from $92,000,000 to $250,000,000, and nearly trebled the number of its spindles, 
having increased the 3,693,000 which it had in 1897 to 9,760,000 in 1906. During 
the same period the South built 15,901 niles of railroad, bringing its total mile- 
age to 64,035. It expor ted to foreign lands through its ports merchandise aggre 
gating in value $4,978,000,000. 
Within the decade the South has made certain definite accomplishmeuts, 
among Which may be brietly summarized the following as a few of the more 


capital invested in its cotton mills 


striking facts : 

It has demonstrated beyond question its ability to increase its cotton produc- 
tion, when given a fair price for the staple, rapidly enough to meet the world’s 
increasing needs. It has demonstrated that the domination, the practical 
wouopoly, of the world’s cotton trade is so firmly fixed in this section that all 
fear of successful rivalry for at least half a century to come may be dismissed 
trom consideration. 

Ten years ago it was still a question open to discussion as to whether the 
South could successfully compete with New 
cotton goods. ‘This question has been forever settled ; 
reversed, and it is now a question whether New England can compete with the 
South. 

Within the decade every important problem confronting the iron and steel 
interests of the South has been solved. As in cotton, so in iron; it is no longer 
a question whether Alabama can compete with Pennsylvania, but it is already 
seen that the time is coming when it will be a question whether Pennsylvania 
At the beginning of this decade steelmaking in the 
lt is now admitted that birmingham steel 


which so long 


Kngland in the manufacture of 
conditions have been 


can compete with Alabama. 
South had not been proven a success. 
rails are the best made in America, 
gave to the Northern steel interests a supremacy over the South, is now being 
fast superseded in this country, in Germany and in England by the basic process, 
which has given Birmingham its pre-eminent quality of steel and for which the 
It has been proven that this section, 


and the Bessemer process, 


vast stores of ore in the South are adapted. 
which did not have a steel industry 10 years ago and whose iron interests were 
feeble and lacking capital, can assemble the raw materials at a cost which will 
enable it to produce iron and steel at $2 to $3 a ton cheaper than any other part 
of the world. The destiny of the South as one of the world’s greatest centers in 
iron and steel and all the finished products of these industries has been settled. 

Within the decade the country has come to look upon the South as a main 
reliance for its supply of lumber, as it long has been the source of naval stores 
for this country and for much of the world. The comparatively humble begin 
nings in furniture-making have expanded into a great industry, 
Carolina the chief rival of Michigan. 

Production of rice has increased from 96,800,000 pounds to more than G00, 
000,000 pounds a year, following the demonstration of the fruitfulness of the 
prairie lands of Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas under irrigation and the ready 
adaptability of wheat-harvesting methods with the self-binding reaper to the 
harvesting of this cereal, once chiefly grown in the lowlands of the Carolinas 


making North 


and Georgia. 

The development of phosphate rock mining in 
into more than 500,000 tons, adding to the output of South Carolina and Florida, 
has made a strong reinforcement of the South as the chief center of the world’s 
phosphate interests. 

Within the same period Louisiana has taken rank as the dominant power in 
Connected with phosphate and sulphur interests 


Tennessee from 128,000 tons 


the world’s sulphur market. 
is the development of the cottonseed-oil industry, yielding important ingredients 
as the basis of fertilizer manufacture. These combinations have likewise been 
hot an unimportant factor in inducing great packing interests of the West to 
establish themselves in the South, especially in Texas. 

The discoveries of oil in Texas and Louisiana and Indian Territory have 
developed a vast industry in the Southwest undreamed of 10 years ago. 

Energy long running to waste in the rivers whose source is in the Appalachian 
mountains is being utilized in hydro-electric work on a scale which is making 
the South the greatest center in America, if not in the world, for the develop 
ment of hitherto unutilized water-powers for electrical energy. 


Even now over 


*From a copyrighted pamphlet by Richard Il. Edmonds, just published by the Mant 


900,000 horse-power is under development at a cost of 


S40,.000.000) to SOO 000 000 


and the indications point to the doubling and quadrupling of this 
Probably the 


| South has been the demonstration of its ability to improve 


most far-reaching accomplishment of the last decade by the 
its method of cotton 
marketing, and thereby lessen its dependence upon the financial interests of other 
sections to such an extent as to practically assure a continuation of good and 
profitable prices for cotton. The influence of this upon the wealth of the South 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The trend of foreign trade 
most clearly-marked economic changes in America 
Atlantic 
tration of railroad activity at Gulf ports. 
the country recognize that foreign trade through South Atlantic and Gulf ports 


through Southern ports has become one of the 


n business life While South 
sharing in this outward movement, there is a vast concen 


The far-sighted railroad people of 


ports are 


will fully tax all the facilities of track and rolling stock and terminal facilities 


which they can provide 
These are but a few of the typical records of the remarkable advances made 


by the South, hardly known of by the mass of residents of other parts of the 
country 


make only occasional trips to the 


partaking of the nature of a startling discovery for individuals who 


South, and searcely comprehended in all its 


significance even by participants in it, or by men who make a point of keeping 


in practically daily touch with many of its manifestations 


The careful student of year-by-year developments recognizes that mighty 
things have been wrought in the South in the past 10 years, and understands 


why on every side, in city, in town and in country, building improvements 


representing the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars are under way, 


first-class streets and rural highways are being made, sewerage and drainage 
systems, waterworks and electric-light systems are being installed, railroads are 
double-tracking and extending their lines, modern docks and terminal facilities 
are being built; and, understanding these things, he sees why the call for labor, 
on the farm, in the field, in the factory, in the lumber camp and in the mine, is 
far in excess of the supply. 

Comparison of the past 10 years with the 10 years preceding them adds to 
the interest of the exhibit made by the South. The mind naturally turns to the 
subject of cotton at the outset, especially as in the two decades the variations in 
the size of the crop and the price of the staple were among the most striking 
in its history. 


rwoO DECADES OF THE COTTON CROP. 





Bales Value, not Bales Value, not 
Year ended 500 pounds including Year ended 500 pounds’ including 
Aug. 31. net. seed Aug. 31 net. seed 
1SS7 rr 5,977,000 296,957 ,22 1897 8,281,000 7,5 
, ae 6,516,000 1898.... 10,775,000 
1SS9. = 10,940,000 
Pbectsanvcseces 19).... : 8,997,000 303, 4 
1891. 1901. , , 9,991,000 494,567,585 
iisrscess ave 1902 10, 344,000 438,014,689 
1893... ooce 6,318,000 1903 10,27 480,770,28 
1894..... 7,115,000 ‘ 1904 9.6 617 501, 548 
ee ee 9,480,000 288918.5 503 1905 13.43 ls 
1896... ee see . 6,798,000 202,234,468 1S 10,919,000 641,720,435 
rotal 72,596,000 $3,316,233,719 rotal 103,639,000 $4,613,297,118 
In the first 10-year period under review—-1887 to 1896—the annual crop 


ranged from 5,077,000 bales of 500 pounds each in 1887 to 9,480,000 bales in 1895, 


the smaller crop averaging $49.68 a bale and the larger crop $30.47 a bale, the 
price of cotton having commenced in 1890-91, 


was from 8,281,000 bales in 1897, aver 


sreat decline in the In the second 
10-year period—1S97 to 1906 


aging $39.55, to 13,486,000 bales in 1905, 


the range 
averaging $46.75 per bale. The crop of 


9,682,000 bales in 1896 averaged $65.77 a bale, the record-breaking average price 


i » price per bale in this 20-year period was $25.84 


for the crop of 1TS0S-1899, 


120 years. The lowest averag 
which aggregated 10,940,000 bales. In studying the 
influence of cotton upon Southern prosperity, even though cotton is not so large 
a factor in Southern business life as it was before the development of industrial 
interests, it is well to bear in mind that there are only two periods in a hundred 
years of cotton growing in which prices have averaged less than 10 cents a 
pound. The first was between 1840 and 1849, in which cotton ranged at from a 
little over five and a half cents as the lowest average for a year to eight or 
nine cents, though in 1846-47 it averaged 11.21 cents. From that period of low 
prices, with its very marked effect upon Souther: 
quickly rallied to 11 and 12 cents and over. The next low-price period was 
between 1891 and 1901-02 in which in different years prices ranged from an 
As stated, 
history of cotton growing in the South in which prices averaged less than 10 


f 1SS5-S6, in which the 


business conditions, prices 


average of 6 to 8.96 cents. these were the only two periods in the 


cents, except in the year o average was 9.44 cents a pound 


Present prices must, therefore, be regarded as only a fair, normal average as 


compared with the history of this industry, and the rapid increase in the 


world’s consumption of cotton, taken in connection with the searcity of labor 
in the South, seems to guarantee that for many years to come there can be no 
While the 


great changes in the assessed value of 


reason for any serious decline in prices difference in the price of 
cotton is not wholly responsible for the 
South, yet its marked as to be a 


During the decade between 1880 and 1890, in which 


property in the influence is so most 


important factor. cotton 


averaged over 10 cents a pound, the gain in the assessed value of property in 


During the next decade, in which cotton ruled 
the gain in 


the South was $1,600,000,000, 
for a greater part of the time at from six to eight cents a pound, 
assessed value was only $7S0,000,000, The increase in the assessed value of prop 
erty since 1900 and most of it since the advance in cotton in 1902 has been from 
$5,457,553.031 to $8,025,050,496, or a total increase for seven years of $2.567,479,- 


20-year period from 1880 





163, as compared with a little over $2,300,000,000 for the 
to 1800. 


During the past 10 vears the aggregate production of cotton was 103,639,000 


bales, against 72,596,000 bales for the preceding 10-year period, a gain of 
: I , I 


$1,043,000 bales, or 42.7 per cent. The aggregate value for the past 10 years was 
$4,613,297, 118, 


gain of $1,297,068.399, equal to 30.1 per cent 


compared with $38,316,233,719 for the preceding 10 years, or a 
The real difference in the import 


ance of cotton te the South under the low prices prevailing between 1891 and 
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} 1902 and the higher prices since can best be indicated by a comparison of six 








ding lh 1900 and the six years since then. In these two periods the 
on and the ilue, including seed, by years was as follows: 
i ) \ } Commercial crop Value 
‘ luding seed Years Bales including seed 
$21 wi Le A l 83.422 $534,000.00) 
‘ ' ‘ NO 512,000,000 
s % ’ 592,000,000 
} vid l j 673.000 000 
1-195 5.885 683.000.0000 
$14 " SO 715.000,000 
I wD $3,.669,000,000 
Llere n the last six vears’ cotton crops of over §1,4380.000,000° cCom- 
| preced wv SIX 
Wl ‘ for the South to hold a practical monopoly of the world’s cot- 
l 1 t generally appreciated, nor is the potentiality of this fully 
d by the people of the South themselves. The value of our cotton exports 
pe under the range of the fairer prices which have prevailed for the last 
ix years annually exceeds the total gold production of the world. and t he 
total Vi lw of the crop is tar lh excess ol the combined output of all the gold and 
. r mines of earth his, the richest possession which a beneficent Creator ever 
uve yuny section of earth, is the great prize which the leading nations of the 
hi for three-quarters of a century have struggled in vain to capture. The 
portance of cotton to the South and to the world under the present range of 
prices, and which are less than the average for a century, Is iilustrated by com 
ring the value of the cotton crop with the world’s gold and silver output, which 
ves the following striking statistical story 


VALUE OF COTTON CROP VS. GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


Cotton World's gold and silver productio 
it ding seed Calendar year Gold Silver, bullion value 
KM $534 1K 14) S54 DTH $100,000.00 
TT IRI n 10,992.90) 9.0) 
' ‘ n WOH ENNOe 92 000.000 
' ) t OOO wit > 99.00 OOH 
“ 0.008 1m) 246 S021N) 93.404),0KM 
1905 15.44 4).00K ' ‘ 115.000.0004 
I ears... $3,609,000,0 otal for 6 years $1,8S S599. 
I ul v \ Is gould and silver outpu six years $ 0M 
Pota i n crop, in ding seed, fo xX years 1.000, OOF 
nx tor re over gold and silver prod tion r six years $1.1 5,14 


Comparing the value of raw cotton exported froi: the South with the world’s 
production of gold, it will be seen that if during the last six years Europe could 
have gathered together every dollar of gold produced in all the mines of the 
earth and shipped it to the South it would still have fallen S$200,000,000 short of 


paying its debt to the South for raw cotton. Is it any wonder that the combined 
wealth of Europe is ever struggling to beat down the price of cotton to the lowest 
| 


wssible limit Comparing the value of raw cotton exported with the world's 


production of gold for each of the last six years, we have the following table : 


VALLES OF RAW COTTON ENPORTS AND OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 








Fiseal yea Exports of raw cotton. Calendar year World's produc tion of gold 
1900-0 Soli 1 $75 4.570.000 
y) : S4 1th "H0 992 SOD 
we? wt 1 46 OAS SOO 
L314 575,07 14 325,527,200 
BY4-tlo 12 S40, 242 iv . 
WD-4it O1,005,21 1th 400,000,000 
otal $2,091 605,927 Tota $1,.884,036,900 


In six vears the South’s raw cotton brought back in gold or credits to the 


United States over S2,000,000,000, and to this could be added many millions for 




















the exports of manufactured cotton and of cottonseed products 
GRAIN PRODUCTION IN TWENTY YEARS, 
Corn, 
IS97-1906 
States Busliels. Values | 
\ “ , , 58,138,072 $206, 940.7 
\ ‘kan is 201,178,1 
llorida 
(jeorg 
Ker L - 
Louisi i +4 
Maryland 1 
Mississip] 332,059,15: ; 
No ‘ na 54,095,121 206,525,007 
Ss Carolit 178,443,191 116,176,031 
rennes 695,157,514 516,687.92 
rexas 1,017,949,179 
Vir 86,966,012 
West \ 193,816,251 
$4. SSS N95 $2? 302.921,22 5,606,441, 899 $2. 860,437,412 
Wheat. 
LSS7-1596 1887-1906 
“ Bushels Vaines Bushels. Values 
Alaba y 11,44 5 $11 4,682 8,164,956 $7,838,140 
\ ~ 16.2358, 980 
lanl 5ou 
4 
Nen - 
eryinne ts 
Mississ 2 
N t ( ) wy 
. - ( 18,930,495 
le 79,970,085 
I 95,011,239 
t 64,616,193 
\ \ “ 36,088,480 
Pot SIS AAT, 777 $411,250,167 685,126,941 $559,438,951 
Oats. 
LNAT-1804 ISG 
~ bushels \ iT tushels 
\ 1 47 AL $24,172.15 34,885,212 
873,824 20,921,418 o).410,171 
», 78, 78D S07 136 4,178,843 
(160 7 ong 5,204.90) 15.1%). 961 93" 
IX i 1.289.122 5,995,224 22,160.68 
I 4 181.504 5,471,724 2,406,456 
M na ) KS? 897 12,459.24 4,106,863 
M 15.865 15,597,004 18,284,841 9,100,639 
v ( 65.020.125 8.401 
South ¢ " 9.797 927 21,496. 728 
| ’ 82,144,227 8,042,182 
rex 144,820,098 21 é 
\ 77.441.201 OT. 205 999 
\\ Vire g 219 10,129.78) 9,022,400 
ot 64,167.45 $210,658,145 659,087,244 $209,490 S04 
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‘years as Pennsylvania has done in the last 25. 





> or some years there was a considerable decline in the attention givey by 
the South to the production of grain and foodstuffs, but with a strong t dency 
of recent yerurs toward a greater diversity in agriculture the South is Setting 
back, relatively, to the position which it held in 1860 in the raising of grain and 


live-stock. For many years after the war the South almost abandone 


l, as 
compared with conditions prior to 1860, the raising of its own food s \pplies, 
depending almost wholly on cotton, tobacco and sugar as its main crops. While 
giving increased attention to cotton production and greatly enlarging the average 
annual yield, it is at the same time giving renewed attention to cereals and to 
live-stock. Between 1887 and 1896 the South raised an aggregate of 6,215,504,125 
bushels of corn, wheat and oats, while for the 10 years ending with 1906 the 
production of these cereals increased by 737,101,959 bushels, equal to 11.8 per 
cent., the total being 6,950,606,084 busheis. 

With the increased attention now being given to grain-growing, more anq 
inore energy is being expended upon the raising of fruits and early veget:bles- 
an industry which is beginning to make much of the South a market garden ang 
an orchard, not only for supplying its own needs, but for supplying the ever. 


increasing requirements of the North and West. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED IN TWENTY YEARS. 


Marked as has been the advance in the production of cotton, the growth iy 
its manufacture has been even more rapid. The consumption of American cotton 
in Southern mills and the “takings” in Northern mills show that in the 10-year 
period ending with 1896 the total was 6,404,358 bales at Southern mills and 
IS291,206 bales at Northern mills, while during the past 10 years the total 
Wats 17,287,636 bales at Southern mills, a gain of 10,885,278 bales more tian in 
the first decade, and 20,919,384 bales at Northern mills, or only 2,628,278 bales 
more than in the first decade. Southern mills, as shown by these figures, made 
un increase in total consumption more than four times as great as the gain ip 
Northern mills. 


AMERICAN COTTON USED IN AMERICAN MILLS. 


(Commercial Bales.) 





Year ended Southern Northern Year ended Southern Northern 

Aug. 31 mills mills Aug. 31. mills. mills, 
| ae —_ ; , 401,452 Ors —_ 1,042,671 1. 804,680 
LSSS : 456,000 i scalettesreciaanhr ties eee 1,231,841 2,211,740 
co POET --« 479,781 Pe ches caneuss 398 190,095 
LNow 46,894 
LSY1 — iva 604,661 1901 
Sv . BS6,0SO0 1902 
ISS} ~ “ 743,348 1903 
IN : oo ‘ 718,513 Ser 
INU5 a S62 838 1905 
LSo6 4,701 1906 

Total. cccccese 6,404,358 18,291,006 Total. ‘i .-» 17,287,636 20,919,384 


In 20 years the advance in consumption in Southern mills was from 401,452 
bales in 18S7 to 2.374.225 bales in 1906, a gain of 1.972.773 bales, or 491 per cent, 
The increase at Northern mills for the sanie period was from 1,710,080 bales in 
ISST to 2.349.47S bales in 1906, or «; 


gain of only 639,398 bales, or 37 per cent. 
In 1890 the consumption of cotton in Southern mills for the first time passed the 
half-million-bale mark, in IS97 it passed the million mark, in 1900 the million- 
and-a-half mark, in 1908 the two-million mark, and in that year, as well as in 
1906, the consumption of American cotton by Southern mills was greater than 
| the “takings” by all the other mills in the rest of the country. In the Northern 
mills, on the other hand, there have been frequent fluctuations, the most notable 


| declines having been in 1889, 1893, 1894, 1896, 1901 and 1903, the “takings” in 


the latter year having actually been 225,151 bales less than the “takings” in 1892. 

Great as are the South’s natural advantages for cotton-manufacturing, they 
do not excel the advantages which this section enjoys for the manufacture of 
iron and steel. It is true that the South's strategic position in iron and steel 
is confined to a comparatively limited area as compared with cotton-manufaec- 


~ | turing, which can be profitably carried on everywhere from Maryland to Texas 


and Oklahoma. The remarkable progress made in the development of the iron 
interests of the South between 1880 and 1890 was materially checked, in part 
by the general business conditions following the Baring failure and the panic 
of 1893, but very largely by the shifting of the currents of trade through the 
discovery of the Mesabi region and the rapid exploitation of Mesabi ores, result- 
ing in concentrating at Pittsburg the strongest forces in the world’s iron and 
steel trade. Halted for a time as the South’s metallurgical development was by 
the discovery of Mesabi ores and the reduction in the cost of transportation from 
Lake Superior to Pittsburg by reason of the Sault Ste. Marie canal, there has 
been a complete change and conditions have now come about which insure a 
rapidity of development of the tron and steel business in the South far greater 
than could have been anticipated a few years ago. The world has come to a 
full acceptation of the fact that this section bas at least one-half of the known 
iro”) ores of the United States, that it has at least sufficient iron ore to duplicate 
the entire iron and steel industry of Europe and America. Following the realiza- 
tion of these facts, which are of such striking importance because of the growing 
appreciation of the scarcity of ores to meet the world’s demands, many millions 
of dollars are being expended in the development of the iron and steei interests 
of the South, especially in the Alabama district. Enlargement of the operations 
of the two leading companies in Alabama is now being made on a plan which 
the officials of these companies state will involve an expenditure, in the next few 
years of from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000, Other companies are improving their 
plants, and, while not on so large a scale, they are in the aggregate spending 
vast sums in modernizing their equipment and in building new and up-to-date 
furnaces. Alabama is entering upon a period of development in iron and steel 
which promises to give to that State a growth somewhat rivaling the marvelous 
expansion in the same industries in Pennsylvania during the last quarter of a 
century. Alabama is today making about as much pig-iron as Pennsylvania made 
a quarter of a century ago. Considering the momentum of the world’s business 
development, the great difference in wealth and in the consumption of iron and 
steel, it ought to be possible for Alabama to accomplish as much in the next 15 
Even sbonld its industrial 
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ly equal that of Pennsylvania’s since 1880, it will bring about a creation 


growth or 
ind a volume of business 10 times as great as at present. 


of weall 


In 18/7 the South produced 1,913,546 tons of pig-iron. By 1906 this had 
increased Co 3,467,216 tons. The toal production of the South for the last 10 years 


12,566 tons, which is 12,486,835 tons more than the aggregate produc- 


was 27. 
The increase during the 


tion between 1887 and 1896, or a gain of 84 per cent. 
next 10 years, already assured by virtue of the vast expenditures now being made 


e enlargement of iron production, must of necessity be greater than during 
for th 3 


the last 10. We are quite safe, therefore, in counting upon the South making in 
1916 as 2 minimum 7,500,000 tons of pig-iron, against 3,467,000 in 1906. The total 
productio of the South during the last 10 years of 27,542,566 tons is 
actly 2.000,000 tons more than the production of the entire country in 1906. 


almost 
exé 
PIG-IRON MADE, 


(Tons of 2240 Pounds.) 





BO «1 ca as ala aednminio 829,854 1897... 

BOER «cc osvecrsccccvcocasesecesoess 1,011,480 1898 

Bt vadsnnsauavinensanensseacvoess 1,398,841 DS aia icedmananaies 
1800. ..scececereeeeeereccecevescenens 1,744,160 1900 

S91 La nalneemse een nened Sieweind 1,708,966 1901 

1892. cnccentecevesesesee 1902 

JSOB. cee cece ence ete teen eens 1903 

oe ccusdpaceyanchantedes 1904 

JSQB. cece ce cere ener eeees 1905 

1896 seeeee rence ee eeeeeeeeeens 1906 


Total oceneosecens 14,955,73 Total.. 


It has been estimated that the total known ore supply of the worid is not 
equal to 40 years’ Consumption. New sources of ore supplies must of necessity 
It is quite certain that somewhere there will be vast uncoverings of 
At the present rate of consump- 


be found. 
new ore deposits to meet the world’s necessities, 
tion the wor!d will use up more iron ore in the next 10 or 12 years than it has 
used from the beginning of recorded history up to the present time. These facts, 
taken in connection with the rapid increase in the value of iron ores in the Lake 
Superior district, give some conception of the great wealth to be created in the 
South when the iron ores of this section, which now sell at from two to three cents 
a ton in the ground, shall advance to a parity with the Lake Superior ores, which 
command about $1 a ton in the ground. It is true that the Southern ores are not 
quite so high in metallic iron as the Lake Superior ores, but the general average 
of the latter is every year declining. Moreover, Lake Superior ores have to be 
hauled 1000 to 1500 miles to meet the coke, while Southern ores are in many cases 
almost within rifle shot of the coal mines, which much more than offsets the dif- 
ference in the metallic contents and gives to the South a great superiority. 









COAL PRODUCTION. 
States (Tons of 2000 Pounds.) 1887-1896. 1897-1906. 
AlaDAMA........-.ccccccccccccccccecesccceseccsessevccccscesesseccsescscecese 41,779,070 95,402,805 
Arkansas.. 


Georgia. 
Kentucky 
Maryland.. a 
North Carolina 
Tennessee ; 
Texas...... 
Virginia... 
West Virginia 


. 236, 194,017 


571,629,336 


EE.  ccsnntansaveskseus beam beths bbbnaeaseeeeretaasenied 


Due in part to the heavy shipments of coal from the South to other sections, 
and in part to the vast increase in manufacturing and railroad interests, the pro- 
duction of coal in the South has made astonishing gains. The output of Southern 
mines in 1906 was 84,000,000 tons, as compared with 42,000,000 tons as the entire 
During the last 10 years the total 


In that period West Virginia mined 


bituminous output of the United States in 1880. 
coal mined in the South was 571,629,336 tons, 

42,000,000 tons more than the total Southern output between 1887 and 1896. 
paring the last 10 years with the preceding 10-year period, Texas made an advance 
from 2,647,474 tons to 9,861,532 tons, or 272 per cent.; Arkansas from 4,524,965 
tons to 16,481,532 tons, or 264 per cent.; Virginia from 9,632,133 tons to 29,762,478 


tons, or 208 per cent., and Alabama from 41,779,070 tons to 95,402,805 tons, or 128 


Com- 


per cent. 

These facts, broadly characteristic of the trend of things agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mining in the South, are a hint of the facts condensed in the accom- 
panying table, giving a bird’s-eye view of progress in a little more than a quarter 
of a century. 


BIRD’S-EYE STATISTICS OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS, 
























1880, 1890, 1906 
Capital in cotton mills...............0.000e $21,000,000 $60,000,000 $250,000,000 
Se GE GURNEE, . ooccccnccescesencsessces 667,000 1.712.000 ¢ 7.000 9,760,000 
Cotton bales used...............-- ATRL 000 546,000 597,000 2,374,000 
Value of cotton crop, excluding seed...... $313,696 000 $390,000,000 $363,773,000 $641,720,000 
OS Es LIP 397,000 2,600,000 2,604,000 3,467,000 
SE kin ena nacakaenatenans 6,000,000 21,2 49,048,000 84,111,000 
Lumber ES eee $39,000,000 $90,700,000 $188,114,000 $300 000,000 
Capital in manufacturing.............. $257 000,000 $659,000,000 $1,153,000,000 $2.000,000,000 
Value of manufactures <a $457.000,000 $917,589,000 $1,463,643,000 $2,500,000,000 
Value of exports $261,000,000 $306,000 ,000 $484,644,000 $642,032,000 
no ea nanlncwe 20.600 42,900 52,600 64,000 
Farm products, value..............sececeees $660,000 000 $773,000,000 $1,271,654,000 $2,000,000,000 
Property, assessed value................+.- $3,051,175,000 $4,510,925,000 %5,457,553,000 $8,025,000,000 
Capital in cotton-oil mills...............- $3,800,000 $12,800,000 $34,450,000 $90,000,000 
Number of cotton-oil mills.............+s0++ 45 119 369 800 
Phosphate mined, tons...............seese0+ 211,377 510,499 1,490,000 1,970,000 
Coke production, tons.................++0+++ 397,776 2,535,470 5,799,000 9,000,000 
Petroleum, barrels...............ccecceeceeee 179,000 498 632 17,094,000 32,000,000 


BASIS OF THE GREAT REVIVAL. 

In 1880 the North and West were flushed and buoyant with unprecedented 
prosperity. Their railroads were burdened with traffic. The capital and energy 
of the East, which had for years been employed in the greatest and most profit- 
able undertaking which ever fell to the lot of any nation—the building up and 
“outfitting” of the mighty West—found its fullest fruition in the burst of activity, 
beginning with 1879 and 1880, following specie resumption and the enormous 
demand from Europe for wheat and corn. Millions poured into the West had 
been returned with millions of profit to bankers, to manufacturers, to landowners 
and to merchants. Rich beyond anything hitherto known was the condition of the 
North and West. 

On the other hand, the South was still in direst poverty. The appalling finan- 
cial esaa of the war and of the dark days of reconstruction’s fearful curse could 
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be counted in the billions. In 20 years the true value of property in the rest of 


the country had increased from $9,873,401,960 to $36,137,000,000, a gain of $26 
263,598,040, or 266 per cent., while in the South, even including Texas, which 
suffered less from the war and which was being rapidly developed by immigra 
tion, the increase was only from $6,286,214,108 to $7,.505,000,000, or a gain of but 


$1,218,785,892, or 19 per cent., as compared with an increase of 78 per cent. in its 
wealth in the 10 years before the war. Contrast this gain in the North and West 


in that 20-year period of over $26,000,000,000 with the South's $1,200,000,000, and 


we get some appreciation of the absolute stagnation in the South, and at the same 
time a conception of the marvelous expansion of other sections 
But the South's money loss was less important than the loss by death. by per 


manent invalidism and by emigration of hundreds of thousands of its ablest men 


the men who before 1860 ranked among its foremost leaders in every branch of 


business and in every profession. In addition to the 200,000 or 300,000 men. the 
very pick and flower of the South, lost to this section by war or by permanent 
invalidism, there has been the added loss of 2,500,000 Southern-born people, who, 


forced by tne conditions prevailing after the war, emigrated from that section 
And this 2,500,000 does not include the hundreds of thousands who went from the 
Central South into Florida and Texas and Arkansas, but people who went entirely 


outside of the South, and to whose energy is largely due the building up of many 


other sections. No other country on earth, unless it be Ireland, was ever so 
drained of its population. No other country gave to such an extent of its very 
lifeblood to its own impoverishment and the building up of other sections already 
strong and opulent. This loss, if stated in the figures of political economists 


would represent from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000, but it is a loss which really 


no statistics can fully express. Facing these conditions, with its financial pres 


tige almost ruined by the unscrupulous swindling of dishonest Legislatures which 
owed their existence to the evils of reconstruction, without strong friends in the 


centers of finance, poor at home and discredited abroad, while the financia 
business powers of America and Europe were allied for the development of the 
West in order to make profitable their enormous investments in railroads and 
But 


took up the work, and the South of today should give all honor to the men who led 


land grants, the South's condition was, indeed, discouraging brave hearts 


it out of poverty into prosperity. Study the history of the last quarter of a cen 
tury, and you will find the story of the men who, in season and out of season 
amid discouragements scarcely realized now, with unflagging zeal worked for the 
South’s upbuilding. When leaders in political economy and finance said that the 
South could never become an important center of cotton manufacturing, and even 
made some Southern people believe their doctrines, these men, sometimes blindly, 
perhaps, but always full of hope, went ahead steadily building mills or preaching 
fire lighted 


the gospel that “mills must come to the cotton.” When every furnace 


in Alabama was preclaimed as but another waste of misguided capital, these 
same men continued to produce iron and ship it to the North or to Europe, or to 
proclaim the day when Alabama would dominate the world’s markets with its iron 
and steel. Every mill which turns the South's cotton into the finished goods and 
gives employment to hitherto idle hands, every ton of iron made, is a tribute to 
the men who a quarter of a century ago, in field, in factory, in mine, in the press 
and on the rostrum, began to fight the South's battle for industrial freedom 

With such conditions as these before us must we study the record of progress 
made by the South and compare its advancement with the growth of the North 
and West. To have predicted in 1880 that in the next 10 or 20 years the South 
would develop its agricultural, industrial and railroad interests as rapidly as the 
country at large would have been deemed too absurd to discuss, but investigation 
proves that what would then have been considered the talk of a visionary enthusi 
Indeed, the progress of the South as measured by 
the 


ast was more than realized. 

the percentages of gain has actually been more rapid than of the rest of 

country. And who shall set the measure of what shall be done in the future? 
AGRICULTURE A SHEET ANCHOR. 


It was to be expected that the soil would be the first resort of the South in 
efforts at recuperation from the drains of war. Nothing else practically remained 


Conditions were wholly unfavorable to railroad and industrial improvements 
But who could have safely predicted 26 years ago the point now reached, where 
the returns from farm investments in the South are greater than those in other 
parts of the country? Who could have imagined that the value of the products 
of Southern agriculture, reaching in 1906 $2,000,000,000, that 
$450,000,000 greater than the total value of all the agricultural products of the 
United States in 1880 excepting the South? In that year there were 33,000,000 
people in the country outside of the South, and the value of the agricultural prod 
included, was $1,550,000,000, while in 1906, with 25,900,000 


would in year be 


ucts, the South not 
people, the value of the South's agricultural products was over $2,000,000,000, 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN TWENTY YEARS, 


Farm Values Value of Farm VDroducts 


1900 1880 


$56,872,994 


States. 1 
en sdackccusakseeehuonsheeded $91 387,409 








Arkansas.... [niinwabnans 79,649,490 
District of Columbia 870,247 
PROTIGR....c00- ED Se 18,309,104 
Georgia..... 104,304,476 
OT cc ccccsccccencceencesceseess 123,266,785 
Louisiana.... 42,883,522 72,667,302 
Maryland 28,839,281 43,823,419 
cis anaunine intakes 63,701,844 102,492,283 
North Carolina.. 51,729,611 89,309,638 
South Carolina.. 41,108,112 68,266,912 
eee 62,976,311 106,166,440 
acsacess y 32 239,823,244 
PE nerikdcenccccuaveantatascows 23,515,977 86,548,545 
West-Virginia 203,907 349 44,768,979 

BON vc cocnccsins $2,290,364,321 $3,951,631 632 $660,131,452 $1,271,654,27 

Total United States..........  $12,180,501,538 $20,439,901 ,164 $2,212,540,927 $4,71 1,973 


Nore.—In comparisons in this table of figures for 1880 and 19, those for Alaska and 


Hawaii are not included in the general totals for the United States 


The total farm values of the South increased from $2,290,364,321 in 1SS0 to 


—. 


$3,951,631,632 in 1900, or by $1,661,267.311, an advance of 72 per cent. The gain 
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v f gain than the South and South Caroliua, Virginia snd West Virginia in 1900 being compared with 
. . . : ° . ° 1 
Virginia in 1860, and their number in North Carolina and South Caroling Wa 
. as 
INCOME OF SOL THERN FARMS COMPARED WITH OTHER SECTIONS, smaller in 1900 than in 1880, the other States making a gain during that period 
Per cen Pes ‘ . we ‘ : ibaa. Or 
of net There was a decrease from 6,094,572 to 4,966,920 in the number of sheep jy 
f . . ° 4 
' Land Rise the South in the 40 years, only two States, Florida and Texas, showing . 
products products £ an 
fed tos sof valu increase, and the most marked decrease being in South Carolina, where ther, 
ISS oft ms . oo - : . ~- on : . re 
- F was a decline from 233,509 in 1860 to 52,486 in 1900; in Tennessee fro; 773.317 
\ ~ . : ’ . . - vai Oya { 
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i 4,369,252 27.3 Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida and Texas, the total decrease in the Sor hi bein - 
26,719,119 13.0 g [0 
85,804, 304 12.0 Ma 
4 29 6 SOUTHERN LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS, Mi: 
{ 8 No 
40 Neat Cattle, Not Including Mileh Cows. Sol 
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\ lv Fa) Ee re 
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Arkansas SE ee 396, 196 w 
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i 13.2 ‘ Mi 
No 
N2 Dot 12.0 So 
) 54 14.7 Te 
, { W) 15 States Te 
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Florida 
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‘ | rl 12.855 17.5 Kentucky 209 
YT " 14.0 Louisiana 135,631 
> I 1 15.8 Maryland 171,184 
Mississippi 287,694 .. 
847 5 14.1 North Carolina 461,638 ir 
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. ’ QRS MG) 17.3 Tennessee 672,789 307,804 
+ 70.630 14.6 rexas 2,411,633 1,439,940 th 
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Total United States............. vccces 22,401,270 42,192,074 39,852,967 er 
While tl nvestment inthe rest of the country vielded in 1900, accord- to 
J boa ‘ ; , Swine. 
Ye the ceusus, little more than 14 per cent., the South’s farm investment of 1e 
rend ey ee } »- States cle 
SHOOTS vielded 25 per cent Alabama jon jknonee de 
The percentage of income fro Par capital mvestiment Ly States was as came phaser met ten nt ae la 
follows SOE 5 o.c66adernravedcomsvensseNecksekawenetee 
Kentucky ; Jaana 
os ee enna States Per cent, | Louisiana aaa ashetaciSunkansiaeds hig 
M " { Kansas . 3 Maryland ° pane ocenvcnnes 
\ 114 Son Dakota 15.8 Mississippi cstieten ver dieieteutialane th 
ite rv Ne iska 15.6 North Carolina , . re 
\ { Ohie 15.3 South Carolina ceceee o eeccccescee 
Sen ‘ N New Hampshire : 15.3 Tennessee . ssrecenie ca 
\ ‘ A Connecticut 15 EE ee ae er ened Si as 
“ys *hode Island 14.8 Virginia econ abwuseitaata { 7 
Pet ' Indiana 14.7 West Virginia 378 754 . 
Florid 9 Miss L4.t - y a : 
rey | Ne 14 Total South Ka keane 18,281,218 16,581,223 17,327,962 15,412,077 18 
Ie ») Massac setts 13.7 : - - --— — 1 
Virginia 19.1 New. 13.7 Total United States.... Se 49,772,670 62,868,041 54,794,439 t 
\\ \ i 16.7 lowa 13.4 9 
M Pennsylvania ‘ paeey 12.3 Cpe ean i , . . 
~ ink 9 Illinois miplasiete 12 Hosooo; but between 1880 and 1900 there was an increase in Alabama, Arkansas, w 
North Dakot lio Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas aggregating 746,409. 
=e ' , During these 20 years—1S880 to 1900—neat cattle increased 85 per cent. in te 
bese figures show a remarkably high average for the South a omparec » p . P > : 
| of . en 7 ' a Ee a ea the country and 71 per cent. in the South, and swine 26 per cent. in the country, a 
othe ection BEL raliente Ow nate greater th pro rtion to capita - . ‘ a a . 
' u , lies die “ i sopities but only 4 per cent. in the South, while sheep decreased 5 per cent. in the ‘i 
ested in agriculture the returus are in this section than elsewhere, ‘ , : a 
| el os : itiict sit ahi a entire country and 34 per cent. in the South. a 
; Making ¢ ance for variations i > census sche ~S ¢ . » fact th; 
INCREASE IN VALUE OF FARM PROPERTIES. Making allowance for variations in the census schedules and for the fact that tl 
Niland Medien die ‘Side al Gitte the South shared in the general decline in live-stock interests in the 90s and in N 
ents and machinery —— of live-stock the effects of the increased demand in the year covered by the last census, the 
nT 1SQn 14M 1880 1900 gS0 1900) 7 3 > . y . ‘ 
, i 2 fact remains that from the live-stock standpoint the South is not as well off, hy 
\ comparatively speaking, as it was in 1860, comparison of 1860 and 1907 being n 
] ( i * * 
M made in the accompanying table. e 
5 These facts are given to show how great will be the agricultural prosperity f: 
< R 
I of the South when its farmers put its live-stock interests on the same relative a 
Ma 3.34 ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 a. ee : 
MI plane compared with population as in 1860, and this they are now beginning to de. R 
x ‘ As indicating something. of the diversity of Southern agricultural products, f. 
1 though what has been accomplished is but the smallest beginning of the poten- b 
Vj tialities in this direction, figures of 1900 for the values of general crops in the ti 
West \ South will be of interest. 
I si " In thé South the value of sweet potatoes, $16,706,653, was S4 per cent. of the is 
| Ss { S749. 775.970 S1.576.884.707 $3.075.477.703 | total value of the sweet potato crop of the country; the value of miscellaneons I 
vegetables, $42,275,409, was 37 per cent. of the total; the value of corn, $233,- v 
In the 20-venr period 1880 te 1900 the value of farm lands with improvements | 445,552, was 28 per cent.; of small fruits, $5,348,964, was 21 per cent. : of orchard I 
‘ ed G7 per ent. in the South and 62 per cent in the whole country : of | fruits, $15,481,314, was 18 per cent. Cc 
s 120 per cent. in the South and 84 per cent. in the whole country, and | Facts revealed in these figures show that the South has scarcely given 4 ( 
t SS per cent. in the South and 95 per cent. in the whole country hint of its capabilities in agriculture, even as far as general food crops are von 7 
| st swept from the face of the earth in all portions of the South | cerned It has not touched its limits as to crops peculiarly its own, such as 1 
E | ’ . sat : : : . | 
cattle heep and swine raised for food purposes, and recovery from that loss cotton, sugar, rice, etc., and it has vast opportunities with which it has compara- ' 
has mot « no vet been made. In 1860 the South had 8.542.457 neat cattle, or more |; tively made only a beginning in crops, such as barley, rye, buckwheat, broom 
' . . . 
than 50 ner cent. o ll in the country : 6,094,572 sheep. or more than 26 per cent. ; corn, Kaffir corn, flaxseed, grapes, nuts, nursery products, to say nothing of 
the total and IS2S2.2311 swine. or more than 54 per cent. of all in the United ; eranges, grapefruit and other tropical and semi-tropical products. : 
States. These figures indicate something of the attention which the South was While the South dominates in cotton-growing, tobacco-raising and rice culture ( 
{ 
* to well-rounded agriculture, for connected with the raising of live-steck ; and has demonstrated its ability to raise practically every crop that may be : 
s ery large development of grain-growing. In 1900 the 15,065,692 neat | grown in this country, its possibilities are well illustrated by a revolution now A 
the Sout including calves, though it is not certain that they were | under way in Southwest Louisiana and Eastern Texas following irrigation and 1 
SO ded in the earlier censuses, were but 29 per cent. of all in the country ; an adaptation to the harvesting of rice of self-binding reapers such as are used 
the 4.960.000 sheep but 12 per cent. of all, and the 17.528.764 swine but 27 per ; for wheat. 
‘ 
cent. of al Phere was actually a smaller number of neat cattle in 1900 than in In 1883 a settler in the prairie section of Louisiana conceived the idea that 
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rice-grow ing could be meade a profitable industry. After much persuasion he 
Southern Pacific Railroad to let him carry on a rice propaganda. 
officers had little faith in the undertaking. 
o later, 2 neighboring landowner endeavored to interest the railroad 


Iie offered to locate a town, 


induced e 
though This was shown when, a 
year or 


officials to the extent of building a small depot. 
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only about 12.5 bushels an acre, much of the best wheat-growing land in the 
richer sections produces 25 or 30 bushels an acre. In this comparison, therefor 
give to the farmers of the wheat belt an estimated yield of 25 to 30 bushels an 


aere, worth, say, $15 to $20 an acre, according to the price. But when we have 


picked out the heart of the grain-growing section, we must take the best of the 


VALUES OF SOUTHERN GENERAL CROPS, 1900. cotton land, which produces a bale an acre, worth, including the seed. from S50 
Ilay ; to $60 an acre. Tlence in whatever form the comparison be made, whether on the 
hem. wer Y Poe 038 otficial figures of the census covering the average of all crops for all sections, ot 
Arkansas Sn a oe — whether the best of the wheat land be put against the best of the cotton land, the 
Dorida ionlbaiaeees é South shows a value per acre in annual return more than double the value per 
a ebSees acre in corn and wheat and oats of other sections. Though the South is rapidly 
laaisiens developing the growing of Irish potatoes, it still monopolizes the sweet-potato 
Mississit : s, 4 industry, and in it the value of the yield per acre is considerably above the value 
— } - ~— ie eRe poy of Irish potatoes, The average value per acre of rice as given by the census of 
rennesse 051 477 1900 was three times as great as the average value of wheat and oats, and nearly 
er 6,161,000 7,670,082 three times as much as the average value per acre of corn and hay 
West Virginia 3,040,314 O17 ,073 Not only is the South awakening to the eloquence of these figures, but the 
Total South $233,445,552 $47,432,730 $15,764,739 $54,577,055 $11,006,952 | country at large is beginning to realize something of their significance rhe South 
Total United States... "$828, 258,926 $369.945,.320  $217,098.584  $484.256.846 $98,387,614 | is secure in the monopoly which it has in its special crops, and at the same time 
dk ‘Siheniiineee Small Orchara it has demonstrated that on other crops, such as fruits, vegetables and semi 
States potatoes. vegetables. fruits. Onions. | tropical products, it can exceed other sections of the country Its progress in the 
Mabama $1,687,039 $2,613,718 $54,097 $28,848 . " : se : 
Arkansits PP eke art 534,616 2,196,705 48.82 | eXtension of the growing of fruits and early vegetables for Northern and Western 
District of Cas 13,078 84,346 ny | markets has been such that the annual shipments are now valued at between 


1,911,684 
3,009,306 


4,181,122 


Florida 
Georgia 


Kentucky adenine aati 
















Louisiana 1,647, 

Maryland 3,944,959 1,266,047 

Mississippi. ........+--..seeeee 2,807,652 440,118 

North Carolina........0.05. 3,034,895 1,269,614 

South Carolima..........eee0- 4 272,794 

‘Tennessee 883,620 1,479,915 
1,689,015 1,345,423 





Texas. Rawaatpaciens “= 
Virginia... ‘ ‘ 
West Virginia 


662,483 


1,720,188 ~,bb2, 
2,155,599 





Total South $16,706,625 $5,348,964 $15,481,314 


Total United States.... $19,876,200 $113,871,842 $25,030,877 $83,751,840 


travel West at his own expense and endeavor to interest farmers in rice-growing 
provided the railroad would simply build a cheap station. The official to whom 
the matter was submitted refused on the ground that it would be impossible to 
develop any industry in that section sufficient to justify a depot; in fact, he 
thought the great stretch of flat land was valueless for agriculture and so undesir 


able for residence that he doubted the wisdom of trying to secure settlers. With 
great persistency, however, the originator of the plan went to President Hunting- 
ton himself and induced him to override the decision of the local official. The 


depot was secured, but so strong was the sentiment against it that the road then 
declined to employ an agent as an unjustifiable expense. Nothing daunted, the 
landowner put an agent at his own expense in the depot. 

That was in 1886, but by 1900 nearly 25,000 settlers, mainly from the West. 
had located in that district, and the little depot has become the center of many 
thriving towns of from 3000 to GO0O inhabitants. By 1903 6000 McCormick 
reapers were needed to harvest the rice crop, which in that year furnished 12.000 
carloads of freight to the railroad of little faith. From Louisiana rice-growing 
spread to the adjoining portions of Texas, where there are now 400,000 acres 
under cultivation, against S700 in 1899. Irrigating canals, whose aggregate length 
is hundreds of miles, and many artesian wells furnish water for the irrigation of 
the crop. Throughout the rice belt, where land could be had 15 years ago at from 
25 cents to 50 cents an acre, prices have advanced to from $12 to $15 or more for 
unimproved property and to $40 to $50 and $75 for improved land. 

The rise in value of all farm lands will continue as long as there exists the 
telling argument in such a fact that with a net value of farm products upon the 
capital invested of 25 per cent. in the South and 14 per cent. in the rest of the 
country, it is seen that for every dollar received by the farmers of the rest of the 
two. But 
this is not the only strong point in the case. The intensely cold winters of the 
North make out-of-door work impossible for several months of the year. They 
add largely to the cost of keeping live-stock and to family expenses fer fuel and 
The mild weather of the South enables the farmer ta work 12 
It reduces the cost of live-stock raising to a minimum, as 


country on the capital invested, Southern farmers receive nearly 


heavy clothing. 
months in the year. 
cattle can find good grazing for a large part of the year; it makes the fuel bill for 


v Thus the 

Southern farmers’ capital in 1900 not only yielded to them nearlv two dollars 

for every dollar returned to the farmers of the rest of the country bv their capital, 

but, added to this, there was a difference in the cost of living. which is so great 
that it must command wide attention as it becomes more fullv nnderstood. 

The strength of the Southern agricultural situation is illustrated in a compar- 

Though the 


farmers an inconsiderable item, and it obviates the necessity of besvy clothing 
and many other expenses absolutely necessary in all cold countries 


ison of the value of crops per acre as given by the census of 1900, 
price of agricultural products has very largely increased since then, the relative 
valuations per acre are about the same, and these official figures present the 
possibilities of the South as compared with other sections ‘Treking the entire 
country, the general average value per acre for different crops was as follows: 


Cotton........ Cones, Bie Ge GAGA, 2 cnc cccccssccsccsacées $s 
Tobacco... aaa DACIy BOE BERGA... ..0--ccorcccscceses 9 
Louisiana sugar Orchard fruits : 
tice... EL, cnemiennecee 





Irish potatoes... 
Sweet potatoes 


Peanuts ‘ 
Wheat and oats 





These figures show that of Southern crops, such as sugar, rice, tobacco and 


sweet potatoes, the average value per acre was very far in exress of the average | 


of wheat, oats, corn and hay, which ave the staple crops of other sections. Against 
$7 as the average for wheat, the South’s cotton crop averaged $15 per acre. If 
the question be raised that $7 per acre for wheat and $8 for corn are less than 
the average in the Central Western wheat and corn growing regions. where these 
are the staple crops, it may be said in reply that $15 per acre is far less than the 
‘average of cotton in the more fertile and better-cultivated cotton lands of the 
South. Though the wheat crop of the United States averages from year to year 





S60.000,000°) and $80,000,000, one Northern trunk line alone having received last 


veur from Southern connections over 67,000 carloads of such product 


Originating in the Norfolk (Va.) region about half a century ago, where 
trucking has become one of the greatest and most profitable enterprises in the 


| South, this lucrative business was for many years pursued in but a few scattered 


Now it has extended up the Eastern Shore of Virginia and southward 
Norfolk and Wilmington, N. C., pro 


ducing wonderful changes in agricultural conditions. One small section near 


localities. 
territory between 
Wilmington, which 10 years ago had scarcely commenced the trucking industry 
land in that 


| 
| over wide stretches of 
| 
| 
| 


| tant year shipped 2700 carloads of strawberries, and immediate 
| Vicinity, which in 1897 was not worth more than $5 an acre, is now worth $100 
| 


Local 
with marked success, while hundreds of others from the North and West, and 


to $150 an acre. farmers have turned their attention to this industry 


some from abroad, have come in to share in its advantages Farther down 


the coast, in the neighborhood of Charleston, and on through Florida and the 
Gulf coast into Texas, truck-growing has extended with almost equal rapidity 
und in the uplands of the South and in the interior greater and greater attention 
is being given to the growing of strawberries, apples, peaches, cabbages, potatoes 
and other vegetables for which those sections by reason of their soil and climate 
ere admirably adapted. This diversification is spreading very rapidly in every 
State in the South, and although the cotton crop now represents about one-third 
of the South’s total agricultural products, there seems to be no limit to which 
diversified farming, as well as cotton-growing, can be pushed The world 
furnishes an ever-widening market for its cotton, and in this country the demand 
for early fruits and vegetables is growing more rapidly than the production, It 
is quite reasonable to anticipate an average annual increase in the world’s 
demand for Southern cotton of 500,000 bales, which 10 years hence would mean 
a crop of 18,000,000 or 19,000,000 bales as a minimum to meet the world’s require 
ments. The development of the trucking industry and fruit-growing and diversi 
fied farming promises to be even more rapid. One of the most important phases 
of agricultural advancement is the improvement of the soil, not only by 
ps. Within the last 


com 
mercial fertilizers, but by alfalfa, cowpeas and similar cr 
few years the extension of these forage crops, which, while supplying hay to the 
marked features of Southern 
in the fall 


South, enrich the soil, has been one of the most 
advancement. Traveling through portions of the upper Carolinas 
of the year, where heretofore nothing but corn and cotton could be seen, there 
will be found nowadays hundreds of stacks of cowpea vines, reminding one of 
the wheat fields of other sections; and cowpea vines, as is now generally known, 
make a much better and more nutritious feedstuff for cattle and horses than 
the best timothy. 

In this connection the development of phosphate mining and fertilizer manu 
facture, with the trend of packing-houses toward the grazing lands, has an impor 
ago Col. J. B. Killebrew 


tant bearing upon the whole South. About five years 


wrote to the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp as follows on that point 
“The phosphate discoveries of the South are the marvels of science. There 
are three distinct fields, each one representing a different geological formation 


The quantity is practically inexhaustible for a century to come. The influence of 


this industry upon Southern agriculture is far-reaching, and is destined to be 
permanent. It will make a great deal of land valuable that is now valu 
less: it will transform many an old gullied field into fields of profit: it will 
multiply and diversify all the crops now grown in the Southern States; it 
will enable the farmers to put their crops into market at an earlier date. Already 
many experiments have been made with the acid phosphate upon the wheat fields 


bushels of 


of Tennessee, with the result that many old farms where four or five 


wheat per acre were formerly produced are now making 20 to 2 It is hard to 
estimate how great will be the increased value of farms when these phosphates are 
manufactured and used as they should be by the wheat-growers of the Southern 
North Georgia, North Alabama, 





States. In my opinion, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


33 é 
} | North Mississippi and Arkansas are destined to become, through the influence of 


these phosphates, one of the most productive wheat areas in the world. It will 


| not be a surprise to me if the census of 1910 does not show the production of wheat 

for the State of Tennessee to equal that of the best wheat-growing States in the 
| Northwest. I have seen so many instances of the excellent results derived hy the 
| application of these fertilizers that I cannot doubt the final result upon the wheat 
| crop of the Middle South. 


“Again, the tobacco interests will be largely through the same 


increased 
' agency. 
“The comparatively recent discoveries of these phosphate beds, especially those 


in Tennessee, will mark the beginning of a new agriculture for the Central South 
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es. It will create a more intensive system of farming; it will ultimately | equal to 242 per cent., and the value of products from $4,912,124,414 to S11546. 
the products of labor When we remember that these Central Southern | 395,377, or by $6,634,268,923, equal to 135 per cent., the percentage of gaip in 
grow every crop, with the exception of the tropical fruits, that is 
: 3 SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING PROGRESS, 1880-1900, 
Sra the United States it will be seen how the discovery of these phosphates 
. : . | ~—Capital.— —Value of Pr 
ersify productior Whatever crop at the time is likely to bear the best } States 1880 1900 _1880 
‘ be produced, and produced profitably, because of the cheapness of these Ala ess ; ; , $9,668,008 pty 
ertilizers. Nod very made since the foundation of the Government will have District of Columbia 41,981,245 
: ‘ lorida . 33,107,477 
re bene elfect upol he agriculture of the Middle Southern States than, Georgia 89,789.656 
the dis eae hosphate beds.” Kentucky 104,070,791 
Louisiana 113,084,294 
Maryland yy 260 
PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, Mississippi 807,419 
7 North Carolina 13,894 
State Pons of 2240 Pounds. ) SS7-1896 1897-196. | South Carolina 67,356,465 16,7: 38,008 
Alabar 5 lennessee 71.814,038 37,074,886 1 
Arkar 2.675 | Texas 9,433,882 20,719,928 
Morida 183,145 Re No <. : ecienchvindenaiaceseniiwens 3,670, 2 l 
North Carolina ; £000 485 | West Virgin 55,904,2 
South na 4,591,581 148,194 : 7 
lennesset 53,50 1,080, S42 Total Sout! $1,152,002, 368 $457,454,777 $1 
Potal 7,165,584 15,692,158 Total United States............. $2.790,272.606 $9, 831,486,500 $5,369,579,191 $13 0,036 514 
Since 1900 the value of the South's agricultural products has increased to at} capital and production in the South being much larger than the percentages in 
least S2,000,000,000, the advance between 1900 and 1906 of S950,000,000 being the whole countrs 
chester aay cde. a taagmenee call ccenmdengteentens paleteauel camer ial eygien The | What is known as the census of manufactures of 1905, dealing with facts as 
importance to the South of the higher price of cotton ruling since 1902 and 1902 | they were on December 31, 1904, emphasizes the greater relative progress of the 
s indi » fine » Crop oO YS-09 oO 275.0 ales Ss we ; : : “om : 
is indicated in the fact that the crop of 1898-99 of 11,275,000 bales was worth | South. It disregarded neighborhood industries and hand trades included in the 
ine “ vit abo : ) whi he er * 100-07 j agereg: in Pinang » : , : le 
including seed, about & 000,000, while the crop of 1906-07 will aggregate in | preceding census and dealt only with the factories proper. On this basis of elimi. 
value $750,000,000 or more. It is true that this year's crop will exceed that r nation of hand trades there would be a reduction in the comparison of 1900 and 


of 1889-00 by probably 2,250,000 bales, but at the prices then prevailing this | 1904 of the manufacturing capital of the former year to 91 per cent, of the figures 
iffarea 0 i igs ‘ »1 " iffare " 7 " } . : . . 
difference in yield would have made a difference of only about $65,000,000. The | ror the whole country and to 84 per cent. for the South, and the value of the prod. 
"ens iffere ‘e » » ic Tr price . “rT an » S40) -~ . . . - : . 
real difference due to the higher price will be nearly or quite $420,000,000, While | nets to 87 per cent. of the figures for the country and 85 per cent. for tbe South, 
j Ss servat ow , ‘ ‘or this vear : ST5O0.000,000, it i ite within - . F , 
oleic aenaie ex Sp esnsfesosislns zie cteen “ a stand aepienze The figures of this census show that between 1900 and 1904 the factory capita) 
the range of possibility that when the final rounding-up has been made the actual : : ; 4 a ay ai tes sheen aaa : paps es 
: i of the South increased from $968,466,607 to $1,597,636,872, a gain of $620,170,265 
value of this season’s crop will prove to have been not less than about a ee : : ot : . ee 
equal to 64.9 per cent. In the rest of the country the advance in the same period 


SSO0,000 000. . . - ae : EEE 
was from $8,010,358,953 to $11,088,628,801, a gain of $3,078,270.208, equal to 





The bettering of the cotton situation was quickly followed by an enhancement | ,, meee ee ; 
38.4 per cent. The same figures show that the value of factory products increased 


of the value of farming lands adding to the wealth of the South at the rate of mo te, eS sa mm 
2s ape from $1,223,319,051 to $1,787,979,325. 4 gain of $548,230,866, or 44 per cent in 
the South, and in the rest of the country the gain was from $10,171,375,663 to 


too, increasing attention given to other crops than cotton in application of the a ‘ = P . pa 
Ml $13,014.170,762, or a gain of 27.9 per cent. As in the figures showing the gain 


$500,000,000 to $600,.00,000 annually during the past three or four years. Then, 


lessons of the lean years—the crop-lien years—at the end of the nineteenth cen ; : : 
: ‘ ae ; in manufacturing capital and products between 1880 and 1900 the South made 

tury had brought the South into a position of greater strength as to general ye > ‘ : : 
: ‘ ; , f / ‘ : the largest percentage of increase, so in these figures showing the factory growth 

crops, enabling it to have a greater interest, though not its full potential interest, | , ® ; 

‘ 3 aes i> as es between 1900 and 1904 the South again shows a very large percentage of gain 
in the enhanced prices of farm products; in fact, the value of eight of its general . . 
- _ ’ . in advance of the percentage for the whole country. Calculating upon the 
crops in 1906 was nearly equal the value of its cotton rhese crops were as sate : , : : = 
‘oll original basis of 1900 by the measure of the advance shown in the four years, it 
follows . ‘ > > . . . : 
unuty be safely estimated that by the end of 1906 the capital invested in Southern 





When manufactures had increased at least to $2,000,000,000, and the value of the 

ilay products had approached $2.500,000,000. 

robacco 

(bats r Pl 7) . oT th) , ‘ a 

irish potatoes FOUR YEARS’ FACTORY PROGRESS, 

Rice —————C apital.———_—— r Products -—~ 

Rye States 1900. ‘ 1900) 1904 
Total REOIR n 66 cbcnncsessnces - binds $60,165,904 72,109,929 $109,169,922 
rota SO oc titik caenkdennemenens * A 

















; District of ¢ ‘olumbia Socsveceveves , 20,199,7 So 
The same crops in 1905 brought S549.c00,000, but a better conception of the | Plorida........ ! cakes 7 
. , . . ' > Georgia........ Oc ces cccceseccececece 5 
general trend in Southern agriculture may be had in a study of the accom- | Kentueky ROD AI OEE MT oae are 
panying figures comparing the production of corn, hay and potatoes in 1900 spate na i oes oeeeevcecooceorere 150,810,608 
. aryland.... awe Sedenpage 
and 1906. The 1906 crop of corn, 729,600,894 bushels, was a record-breaker | Mississippi iekaaaiimdaid anate 


. ‘ ‘ North Carolina. . 
for the South, and was only abotit 100,000,000 bushels less than all the corn Sasshe dtanetinn. 





raised in the country in 1860. It was an increase of 252,945,086 bushels, or | eunessee..... ce etecccccescveses 











53 per cent., over the production of the geeney in 1900, while the increase for View i. Cae Io IR A al ne 92.2 "09,5 589 148° 85 

the whole country in that period was 822,315,575 bushels, or 89 per cent. The Wee VE... eT eee 49,103,138 . ai, ona 99,0 7 
Southern crop was 22.6 per cent. of the | total crop in ae, und nearly 25 per Total South........... * ee. $968,466,607 — $1,597,636,872 —$1,239,745,459 $1, 787,976,385 
cent. of the total in 1906. The 729,600,894 bushels of the South’s 1906 crop Total United States....... $8,978,825,200  $12,686,265,673 $11,411,121,122 $14,802,147,087 


brought $156,300,000 more than its crop of 476,655,808 bushels in 1900. ? ? : : ‘ . 

Leading in the industrial recuperation and strongly demonstrating the revival 
of the manufacturing spirit was the textile industry. In 1880 the South had 
$21,976,000 invested in cotton manufacturing, with 180 cotton mills, having 


667,854 spindles and 14,800 looms. In 1900 this industry in the South had a 
f Ss : ea a = 1 a. | Capital of $112,837,050, which has now grown to over $250,000,000, a gain ve 
value of the crop in the whole country from $445,558,S70 to $592,539,671, or 33 | I ; 5 iin of over 


In the six-year period the Southern hay crop increased from 3,780,053 tons 
to 4,217,126 tons, or 15 per cent., while the crop of the country increased from 
fo,110,.906 tons to 57,145,059 tons, or 14 per cent. The value of the Southern 
hay crop increased from $42,466,428 to $54,899,200, or 20 per cent., and the 





100 per cent. in seven years. The capital invested in cotton manufacturing in 
the United States rose from '$208,280,346 in 1880 to $460,000,000 in 1900, a gain 
of 120 per cent., while for the same period the increase in the South was 413 
and of the additional fact that cottonseed products and other things than hay | per com. The weell as out en apindinn, veprosenting a capital of 
~ | between $2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000 invested in the textile and cognate 

industries. Of the total number the United States has about 26,000,000 spindles, 

| representing a capital of about $650,000,000. Though the South produces about 
SO per cent. of the world’s cotton crop and furnishes the raw material for that 

sate value in 1906 of the nine crops in the South which have been mentioned | proportion of all the spindles of the world, it hes only about oue-thirteenth of 
here was $1,360,000,000, To that should be added $159,000,000 for poultry prod the total number of spindles. For a century the South has been raising cotton, 
ucts, $186,000,000 for dairy products, $110,000,000 for fruits and vegetables, | athe the erated preg we = meres ane ey er 
grow rich by turning its raw material into the finisued product. Of all the vast 

wealth of material with which the South has been so abundantly blessed, there 
is no other equal to cotton in its possibilities of wealth-creation for this section. 
The $650,000,000 to $750,000,000 a year which the cotton crop now biings to the 


per cent. The comparison of the South with the whole country is quite favor | 
able to the South in view of the fact that in a great portion of that section | 
it has never been necessary to provide for indoor feeding during the winter, 


are being used for feedstuffs in constantly-increasing quantities, 

The increased values of the South’s crops of corn, hay and potatoes in the 
six years aggregate $175,651,106, or more than 60 per cent., while the value 
of the cotton crop increased by probably $420,000,000, or 126 per cent. The aggre- 


$160,000,000 for live-stock products, $40,000,000 for sugar and its products, | 
$18,000,000 for sweet potatoes and $16,000,000 for miscellaneous products—a 
total of $639,000,000, or an aggregate of $1,999,000,000 of products sold from the 


farm. Adding to this the value of products consumed would bring the total mueb | | : : ‘ . : 
South is more than trebled in value before it reaches the consumer. It is need- 


less to say that the South’s advantages for cotton production are not more 
pre-eminent than its advantages for cotton manufacturing. Here where the 


beyond $2,000,000,000. 


ADVANCEMENT IN MANUFACTURES. 
After the war and up to 1880 manufacturing interests in the South were so cotton is raised nature has furnished every requisite for its manufacture at 


| 
| 


small that as late as 1880 the value of its agricultural products was $200,000,000 the lowest possible cost; here is found the combination of climate and of the 
in excess of the value of its manufactured products. By 1900 the positions had cheapest power, both steam and water, that the world affords; here are water- 
been reversed, and manufactures led by $190,000,000, which has been increased to powers almost without limit that can be utilized at the lewest cost. and the 
$400,000,000 or $500,000,000 today. In 1880 the South had $257,244,564 invested in | $50,000,000 now being expended in hydro-electric developments will largely 
| inure to the benefit of cotton manufacturing, while in some States coal can be 
had at a price almost, if not quite, as cheap as water-power. In Alabama, 


manufacturing. By 1900 this had increased to $1,155,002,568, a gain of $895,757.- | 
804, equal to 348 per cent., and the value of Southern-manufactured goods 
advanced from $457,454,777 to $1,465,645,177, a gain of $1,006,188,400, equal to | where a few years ago a vein of coal was struck in digging the foundation for 
219 per cent. a cotton mill within sight of the growing cotton, natural gas is now utilized in 
several cotton mills. 

Beginning the active development of its textile industry about a quarter of a 


In the same 2O years the capital invested in manufacturing in the rest of the 


country had increased from $2,533,028,042 to $8,678,484,132, or by $6,145,456,090, | 
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century i+ 
practical!) 
goods with 


monopolized the coarse cotton goods trade, and is pushing into finer 
the determination to capture that line also. It is needless for Great 


New England to argue against the South's ability to manufacture the 


Britain « 
finer goous The logic of facts of things accomplished disproves all their argu 
ments. No one pretends to say that the South will spin and weave every bale of 


New Engiand, Great Britain and the Continent will continue 
But the future great growth of this industry 


it raises, 
manufacturing centers. 
in the South. Cotton production and consumption are uot stationary. 


cotton th 
as cottol 
should be 
Phe world’s needs are growing. Increasing wealth of the masses in Americ:, in 
Europe, in Asia and Africa increases the requirements per capita for cotton goods 
The extension of civilization opens new fields for Southeru cotton; in fact, it has 
peen said that the missionary of the Gospel as he penetrates into the dark places 
of earth is an advance agent for Southern cetton goods, for wherever vivilization 
and Christianity spread more clothes are needed; in fact, civilization’s avdance 
went is measured by the increase in cotton consumption. This increase is progres 
sive. It must go on constantly and rapidly, and the 13,000,000-bale crop of today 
must be followed in the near future by the 15,000,000-bale crop, and chen by 
90,000,000 bales, and steadily on as the world’s ever-increasing requirements shall 
demand. 


EQUIPMENT OF SOUTHERN MILLS, 


sales consumed 
crop year ending 
August 31 
10,502 


No. of 
Years spindles 
1860... eae 217,29] 
18i0...- 
10 
ISM... 
1893. . 
184... 


No. of 


a 





1906...... 
Before the South hay so developed its mill industry as to consume at home 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales, equal to the average crop of the last few years, and 


this would mean the quadrupling of mill capital from $250,000,000 of today t 
over $1,000,000,000, the world will require of this section annual crops of 25,000,- 
000 bales or more. 

The number of spindles and looms and the number of bales used by Southern 
wills are an index to the rapid progress of the industry, the development of whic! 
is held ix check today only by the inability to secure a sufficient supply of labor 
It is no longer a question of how to raise capital for Southern cotton mills. Capi- 
tal is available, and just as rapidly as increased population by immigration and 
natural growth shall add a sufficient supply of operatives, this industry wil! con 
tinue to expand indefinitely. 

In management and in capital invested cotton manufacturing is more pre 
eminently a Southern industry than any other line of manufacturing. The devel 
opment of this business is mainly due to the energy and enterprise and capital of 
Southern people. A good deal of outside money is invested in mill stocks, and 
of recent years a large number of the leading cotton-mill companies of New Eng 
land have given to the world the strongest proof of the pre-eminent advantages 
of this section by building branch mills in the South, their branch mills gradually 
becoming as large, and in some cases larger than the parent mill in New England. 
Among the great concerns which have for so many years stood as among the fore- 
most in New England that have followed this plan of building in the South have 
been the Massachusetts Mills Company, the Dwight Company, the Merrimac and 
a number of others who have invested in their Southern plants from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 each. 

The relative growth of the consumption of cotton in Northern and Southern 
mills of late years, stated in bales, clearly indicates the position that the South 


is to occupy. What has been done is but the beginning of what will be done. 


THE CROP AMONG THE MILLS. 
fhe column of Northern mills shows “takings,” 
actual consumption. 


Northern mills. Southern mills. 
> 


DIVISION OF 


Total. Crop. 


Year ending 















August 21. Bales. rales. 

TP ccceccsveveccccccccncccoscvecesesee 1,799,258 A468 S84 
tthssatenentescentieeene casinenenne 2, 52 604,661 
ee eer 2,190,766 
Dinibeadsescadongesacsenseceeaneenced 1,687,286 
eee re erent 1,601,173 
Pinditpdenanietdedsteihatnoubrsoweten 2,083,839 52,838 
idtheccevessctesedasttnesackeusonces 1,600,27 904,701 
EE erie e 1,804,680 1,042,671 

ae jeenacasveeeanendsaen 2,211,740 

ea her 2,190,095 3 
1900..... 2 2,068,300 3.6 





3,588,501 
3,988,745 
3,968,364 
3,946,: 








E 2.16: E 
2,349,478 2,374,225 





Paralleling the expansion of cotton spinning has been the growth in this indus 
try in converting into many commercial products the seed of the cotton, long 
Prior to the war attempts had been made to 
firm and enduring basis. As early, 


regarded as a waste and nuisance. 
develop the cottonseed-oil industry upon a 
indeed, as the thirties this was undertaken, and so much attention had been given 
to it in public discussion that when petroleum was found in Pennsylvania the 
question was seriously raised in the South whether the price of cotton oil would 
be affected by the petroleum discoveries. 

With the lifting of the curse of war and reconstruction from the South the 
development of this business was resumed, but as late as 1880 there were only 40 
cottonseed-oil mills in the Southern States, and the capital invested was about 
$3,500,000. Today there are 800 cottop-oil mills, with a capital of $90,000,000 and 
a product of more than $100,000,000 a year. 
are how annually consumed by these oil mills, the estimate for the season of 1906- 
1907 being nearly 3,250,000 tons, out of a total seed production of between 5,800,- 
000 tons and 6,000,000 tons. On the basis of the price of seed sold to mills, about 


$14.50 per ton, the total value of the seed crop this season will be over $85,000,000. | West and North. 


o almost without capital and with but little experience, the South has 


while that of Southern mills comprises | 
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| ucts is concerned 


} Whereas in 1900 it bad 42 per cent., 


ens 
{ 
507 


GROWTH OF LUMBERING. 


Though its career has not tacular as that of textiles, the lumber 


bee gas sper 


industry has been equally as flourishing, and it now may probably be regarded as 


the leading manufacturing interest of the South. as far as the value of the prod 


Between ISSO and 1900 it increased in the number of establish- 
invested from $25,546,076 to 


ments from 6626 to 14,062, in the amount of capital 


$181,702,526, and in the value of product from S30,.030.432 to $1S88,114.524 


the whole country the increase in mills was from 25,708 to 33,055, in capital 
invested from SIS1,1SG,122 to SOLLGILO24, and in value of products from $233 
268,729 to S50G6,S82,084 
TWENTY YEARS OF LIUMBERING, 
Establishments Capita Valne of lroducts 
States ] 1H l INN 1900 
Alabama mot 1,111 $1,545, $13,020.18 $2,049,054 $12,867,551 
\rkausas ly 1,199 1.06 S40 lj 1” 1,793,848 23,959,983 
llorida 41 i 10, 848,40: 
Georgia t 1 3 ( 4.8% 0 l 04,92 
| Kentucky 1,805,404 4.004, 361 13,774,911 
Louisiana li ' " ) 20 093,044 1, {64,644 17,408,51 
Maryland 9 7 1,237,094 H22,G28 1LSIA BR 650,08 
Mississippi 44 S44 ; ‘ l ~ 1.oX 15,656,110 
North Carolina ] { l 672.7% 14,862.59. 
South Carolina 44 l | 5,207,184 
rennessee 700 lj " ) 44,005 18,127,784 
lexas 4 637 1,409 19,1 673,449 16,296,473 
Virginia M7 141 l ) 4,209,004 434,10 12,137,177 
West Virginia 4, OU) 1,665.9 0,4 iv 2,431,585 10,612,837 
Total South 6,626 140 ; 16,071 $181, 702,524 $59,930,432 $1858,114,524 
Total United States 25,708 { $1S81.180,1 S611,611 1 325 OS,429 du0b,S M54 


It is an interesting fact, as shown by these figures, that the capital invested in 


the lumber interests of the South in 1900 was $500,000 greater than the capital 


invested in the lumber interests of the entire country in ISSO. In 1880 the South 


had 25 per cent. of the number of woodworking establishments in the country, 
and the proportion of its capital to that of the 
rhe total cut of 


that year 


lumber 
14,215, 


whole country increased from 12 per cent, to 29 per cent 


in the South, according to the census report of 1900, was for 
782,000 feet. 
Nearly 


vutput in this section being valued at about $300,000,000, 


half the lumber of the country is now cut in the South, the annual 


WEALTH BASED UPON MINERALS. 


When we remember that the enormous wealth of Great Britain is founded 


argely on the development of its coal and iron interests and on turning our 


cotton into the finished product and but for its coal it could never have done 


this—and remember that the wealth of Germany and of Pennsylvania is likewise 
onception of the potentialities of this 
than all of 


much of it 


largely based on coal, we can form some 


section, blessed as it is with far more coal Europe. Against the 


South’s 62,900 square miles of virgin coal land, ranking as the best 


in the world, all Europe has but 50,000 square miles. Great Britain, Germany 


und Pennsylvania, the three great centers of the world’s coal and iron indus 


tries at present, have an aggregate of 26,500 square miles of coal area, against 


62,900 in the South. 


The perpiexing problems connected with the creation of a great iron and 


steel industry in the South have beeu solved. The long fight for capital and for 
the skill utilize 
and turn them into the finished product of pig-iron and steel and machinery has 


needed to the abundant stores of ore and coal and limestone 


[t has been demonstrated that the predictions of ISSO regarding 
find a fulfillment in 


been almost won 


the South’s pre-eminent position in iron and steel are to 


ReEcorv 
Hewitt, for 


fialf a century the seer and prophet of the world’s iron industry, said: 


the near future In a statement MANUFACTURERS’ 


shortly before his death dealing with the iron situation, Abram S 


prepared for the 


“The supremacy has been permanently established in this country, and this 


wneans in the not very distant future the supremacy in shipbuilding and in all 


the interests based on coal and iron and steel Its worldwide effect, its influence 


| upon trade and transportation, upon the commerce and the finances of the world, 


is beyond our power at present to fully 


grasp. 


“The two centers for dominating the iron and steel of the world are to be 


the Lake Superior region, with its Bessemer ores, on one side, and Alabama, 


with its basic ores, on the other. The growth of the basic-steel industry, now 


that it has been fairly started in the South, ought to be very rapid. That 
~ | section, with its abundant stores of ore and coal and limestone in such close 
proximity as is found in Alabama, bids fair within the next quarter of a century 


| to dominate the basic-steel industry of the world.” 


About 3,000,000 tons of cottonseed 


Mr. Hewitt, with that peculiar ability to forecast the future, indicated when 
in 1856 in his address before the iron masters of England he so clearly outlined 
the production of iron and steel up to tite bresent time, was equal to foreseeing 
something of how rapidly the change would come about in the development of 
the basic industry. Recognizing the South’s pre-eminent position for basic-steel 
making, and believing that the world would soon appreciate the importance of 
| basic steel as compared with Bessemer, he wrote the foregoing prophecy about 
| the coming supremacy of the South just after the success of basic-steel making 
that factor of 


but small importance in this country, but year by year it has so developed that 


in Alabama had been demonstrated. At time basic steel was a 


in 1906, out of a total production of over 23,000,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings in the United States, 10,970,000 tons, or 47.2 per cent. were open-hearth 
It is not in the United States only, but throughout the world that 
Hence South 
basic 
What 
the South has accomplished in the actuat deveropment of its iron and coal busi- 
The hardest 


9 basic steel. 
the basic industry is making such marvelous strides, when the 
fulfils Mr. 


steel it will of necessity practically dominate the entire steel industry 


Hewitt’s prediction as to becoming the dominant power in 


ness is only the beginning. part lias been to get well started, to 
prove that the South could not only produce pig-iron, but steel, and to create 
at home a market for its iron. The growth of the manufacturing interests of 
this section is rapidly increasing the home consumption of Southern iron, thus 
making the iron producers of this section less dependent upon the markets of the 


During the low-priced iron period several years ago Alabama 
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lity to make iron and sell it in Europe, in Japan and in other | or 571,629,336 tons. It is conservative to say that in the next 10 years this section 














( i competition with the world. At one time the iron exports | will produce 1,000,000,000 to 1,250,000,000 tons, or an average of from. 100,009 
| irmingham averaged nearly 1000 tens a day. For the last few | 000 to 125,0G0.000 tons a year. As a matter of fact, the figures will d IDtless 
the enormous consumption of iron in this country has taken the | exceed this. 
ot I} American furnaces, and in addition has necessitated the THE COAL OUTPUT. 
reigu iron. With vast resources of iron ore in clowe proximity Sinten 1880. 1900. me 
there is scarcely any limit to the exteysion of irom and steel | Maryland..............cccccccccccccuccceeccececceucs . 2,228,917 4,024,688 5,014.99" 
Virginia ‘ , sasatverns : 7 $500 Gon 
iL Soutl West Virginia ; sible titicioensecaleseeeiiacalecst cn. Cd 4 2 5 
PIG-IRON PRODUCTION, (reorgia.. , . 225,000 
: Alabama 4,200,000 
: 1880 1S) 1900. 196 lennessee 2 90.000) 3. 
| 61,437 147,821 290,073 386.70 Arkansas es OK), 1,447,945 
\ ” 190,617 483,52 lexas iaehekuinsen tie weaeead . » 300,000 968,373 
\ ‘ Kentucky ' vapevererawie 946,288 2,483,144 5,328,964 
‘ 41,726 9,154 g2,099 
A Total.... ease ene stutneenenin 6,049,471 21,214,253 49,048,059 
\ 1,074 
\\ \ 3A, — — . ; 2 
Ix a 98,127 Until recently the bringing to light of that other subterranean fuel, petroleny 
es ee #2654 | Was confined in the South principally to the lower Appalachian field. West Vir. 
ro 17,301 1,744,162 2,604,671 3,467,215 | vinia alone yielded 42,680,374 of the total 42,726,652 barrels of oil produced ip the 
: : . aQ7 « >| Se , To SST SO6. i eri » ke ‘ky-Teniessee field vielde 
fhe production of pig-iron in this section has increased from 397,301 tons of uth between ISS7 and 1 3. In that period the Kentucky-Teniessee fiel yielded 


~°40 pounds in ISS@ to 1,744,162 tous in 1890, to 2,604,671 tons in 1900 and to 


167.216 tons in 1906, 


DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 


ut cotton and cottonseed and lumber and iron by no means monopolize the 


industrial life of the South. The foundation has already been laid for a wide 
diversification of industrial activities. Of the 3389 separate kinds of industries 
Within the scope of the 1905 census of manufactures 262 are represented in the 
14 Southern States. The extent of these industries is indicated in the following 
figures of the value of factory products, specified in the latest census, of 5V 
different industries in the South, the figures not including the products of estab- 
lishiments which, for the insurance of privacy, were not itemized in the census: 


Value of products 
$466,782 








SS 
( | ind 1 
lait 
s SET SO ERIE ee ae oe eas Sr AE PEROT ERT Nee Meld ae nee a Re ey Wo ee CN Tey ee 
Bros i rear ee eye me ee Ae ee AEE ee YE Caen ee EET 
Lic erves, et 
Ss l 
\ EEL EE PO POL HOE OT TE ee EEE PEER LR 
\\ ny 4,717,416 
\s ' i! plements 4,790,695 
I ‘ 5,049,970 
rn 
! nu 
ss dit wooden 
I ned 
I ‘ 
\\ od 
Isa} nd W ad] H 
Ib { ! 
Wooden X 
Patent dicines 
be 
| 
Ilo id knit goods 
Sodd vy, etc 
( it 
rich nad | 
kK ‘ n 
Carria s und wagons 
Canning 
lurniture 
bakery products 
furpentine and rosin 
Leathet 
slau t nye I 
Ferti 's 
Men's rt ni 
Liquors 
l’vintin nal pu shing 
Vianing mills, et 
boundries, ete 
Iron and s 
Kk id-car shops, et¢ 
Sug relining, et 
Cottonseed 1 s 
rl ge ST Sg Oe ie RE RS SNE Oa EA A aS ee HES 001 
Flour mills, et Kees Wekaweeas scubes , 325,982 
Cotton goods ee j Sahih Sichacand eased neeai kis ehenialdcorkaiata nail -+« 168,609,801 


Lumber and timber 234,214,912 

It must be borne in mind that the 50 selected industries mentioned are less 
than one-fifth of the total number of industries in the South, and that the total 
of their products is only about SS per cent. ef the whole sum of the total of all 
Southern factory products. They have been mentioned merely toe indicate in 
how imany directions the South is accomplishing as a manufacturer. 

Ac the foundation of many of these industries is mining. In 1880 the value 
of the South’s mineral output was $20,000,000; in 1906 it was $260,000,000, To 
ivon, already discussed, and to coal and to petroleum one must look for the 
dramatic phases of that advance. 

As already stated, the South, with 62,905 square miles of coal, has five times 
the coal area of Great Britain, and 25 per cent. more than all Europe. It has this 
Vast supply so situated as to be susceptible of the cheapest development. It has 
aun ever-expanding market on the west to Vittsburg and Chicago and out to the 
Lakes ; on the east it has the Atlantic and Gulf States, and through South Atlantic 
und Gulf ports the world’s markets. West Virginia and Kentucky each have a 
coal area 5U per cent, larger than Great Britain's, and by reason of thicker veins 
several times as much available coal. Nowhere else, so far as is known, are the 
coal fields so admirably located in relation to iron ores, to the best markets, and 
as regards the ease and cheapness of mining. The wide mineral belt, which 
extends froin Wheeling, W. Va., to Northern Alabama and on out to the mineral 
districts of Arkansas, Texas, Missouri and Indian Territory, has greater unde- 
veloped wealth and a greater combination of advantages and possibilities for min- 
eral development, for manufacturing advancement and for the support of a dense 
population under the most favorable auspices of climate and employment than 
uny other area of equal extent in the world. 

In coal mining much progress has been made, but still greater is ahead of the 
South. In ISSO this section mined 6,049,471 tons; by 1890 this had increased to 
21,214.255 tons, in 1900 to 49,048,059 tons, and in 1906 to 84,000,000 tons, or twice 
the totai production of bituminous coal in the entire country as late as 1880. 
Between ISs7 and 1896 the 10 coal States of the South produced a total of 236,- 


but 44.467 barrels, and Texas, where the presence of oil had been know: before 
Indl, had yielded only 1811 barrels. In 1901, however, following the spectacular 
“gushers” of Beaumont, the annual production of Texas rose from 836,039 barrels 
to 4,593,658 barrels, and reached in 1905 28,136,189 barrels. From this there was 
a decline in 1906 to 12,666,526 barrels. Meanwhile the search for oil, thus spurred, 
has expanded in Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama and Indian Territory, resulting jy 
very large oil development in Louisiana and Indian Territory. The total produe. 
tion of the South in the past 10 years has been 263,829,252 barrels, or more than 
six times the production of the preceding decade. 


OUTPUT OF PETROLEUM. 


States. (Barrels of 42 Gallons.) 1887-1896. 





nnn “SOON CMON 34. 5 Asn “pb cis gnc se latch alpen w: dete ediediacn aed 44,467 
SPECS. 66:46 6:60.0.0'6 06.600 68H OS 06 UNS e 60:000.0064:00 6000 000000066400 R00Ken0S eeece eee . 
NN cl Iie cada cece th up ae Nick 0A Gia inl lia ta ha lag leaned caesar dituamineaenear nace te 1,811 
SP Wada snicindesvenmeeiewinatentedeanestiersatnansaenaatagnetaieus 42,680,374 
Total...... lala ati al EE ae et NE 42,726,652 263,839,959 


Millions of dollars have been expended in the Southwest in the construction 
of pipe lines and refineries and in the development of oil transportation facilities 
in the coastwise and river trade and for export to other lands. 

Ten years ago natural gas, closely allied to petroleum, was hardly regarded as 
a source of light, heat or power in the South outside of West Virginia and Ken- 
tueky. Today, besides being a factor determining to some extent the industrial 
future of the first-named State, it is becoming of much more considerable impor- 
tance than formerly in Kentucky, and is being actively used in Northern Loui- 
siana, Alabama and other parts. 

Prior to the war, and for some years afterwards, many of the water-powers of 
the South were profitably employed in operating tlour mills at such points as 
Richmond, cotton mills at Augusta and in the Piedmont region of the Carolinas. 
and the old Catalan forges scattered through the highlands of half a dozen States 
before 1860. The improvement of steam-engine practice, however, put water-power 
into the background and kept it there for some years. But in this age of wonderful 
electrical advancement water-powers are again to the front, and hydro-electrical 
work has assumed large proportions in the South. As already stated, over 500,000 
horse-power is now under development, at a costof $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, With 
much already accomplished in the James river in Virginia, the Roanoke in North 
Carolina, the Chattahoochee in Georgia, the Tallahassee in Alabama and in other 
streams, activities are being speeded for the making available of millions of Lorse- 
power in the vast region stretching from the Susquehanna to the Rio Grande, in 
sections tributary to the Potomac, the James, the Roanoke, the Catawba, the 
Yadkin, the Pee Dee, the Savannah, the Chattahoochee, the Tennessee, the War- 
rior, the Cumberland, the Ohio, the Kanawha, the Red and the Llano. The largest 
developments at present are in the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
On the Yadkin river Pittsburg capitalists are vigorously at work upon a develop- 
ment contemplating an ultimate expenditure of $7,000,000 to secure 70,000 horse- 
power, and like results are looked for from the same stream by other interests. 
Charlotte is the home of the union of New York and Southern money amounting 
to about $10,000,000 to be spent in the controlling of a dozen water-powers on the 
Catawba and its tributaries, while plans for large operations in the upper Savan- 
nah involving several million dollars are being financed. Chattanooga men and 
associates are putting $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 into the work of harnessing the 
Tennessee near that city ; millions have been spent in developing the water-powers 
of the Chattahoochee at and near Columbus, Ga., and the work is still under way. 
Near Atlanta millions are being put into the development of several powers to 
aggregate 100,000 horse-power; another 100,000 horse-power or more is to be 
developed at Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee river in Alabama, and numerous 
lesser developments, like those at Asheville and elsewhere, have also recently been 
put in, while many other projects of greater or less extent are in process of forma- 
tion or financing. With something more than 500,000 horse-power thus added to 
the resources of the section, power that is available every day throughout every 
year, a new development of the industrial activities of the Appalachian South is 
certain to occur, immensely adding to the wealth and population of all the cities 
and towns to which this power may be supplied. 

One phase of industrial activity which is certain to follow this development 
will be the establishment throughout the mountain regions of the Carolinas and 
Georgia and Alabama of manufacturing enterprises for the making of finer goods 
in cotton and in other lines of work. In that section every range of climate 
desired and every advantage for giving to workmen the best conditions of life for 
the highest skill will be found. In some of the gorges of the higher mountains 
there are ideal climatic conditions for the spinning and weaving of the finest 
grades of cotton goods. In the Piedmont or mountain section, with a bracing, 
invigorating climate, and on the higher mountains as cold as Canada’s, there can 
be found conditions to meet the requirements from the climatic point of view of 


every class of people. With an abundance of electrical energy now becoming 





14,017 tons of 2000 pounds each, and between 1897 and 1906 nearly twice as much, 


available, there must naturally develop the finest types of manufacturing, requir- 
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ing the highest skilled labor, such as is found in the mountains of Switzerland 





and Northern Italy. 

4 source of power in agriculture, through chemical action, almost monopolized 
py the South, is phosphate. There may be limitations to this, whether pebble or 
rock, put they have not yet been reached. Phosphate has been found in at least 
ai Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, South Caro 
fina and Tennessee. Of the three States leading in production, South Carolina. 
where workings have been under way for 30-odd years, has shown a decline in 
outpur since 1893, but Florida, which produced 2,483,143 tons in the decade ended 
with 1896, has in the past 10 years produced 8,450,718 tons, and Tennessee, where 
real work began only in 1894, has already marketed 4,173,702 tons. The total 
phosphate in the South between 1887 and 1896 was 7,165,584 tons, 


x Southe! States 


production ol 
and for the decade 1S97 to 1906 the total output was 15,692,158 tons, 

North Carolina, otherwise remarkable for the variety of its flora and fauna, 
has the distinction of bearing more kinds of minerals than, perhaps, any other 
State in the Union. In that respect it may be regarded as a sort of Southern 
sample-case, for, in addition to iron, coal, phosphate, petroleum, salt, sulphur, 
zine, lead, gold and tin, the South has rich stores of clays, slates, building stones 
and other minerals still largely to be given commercial value. Indeed, they have 
as yet bee! scarcely touched, and the proportion of $246,653,042 to $1,804,166,785 
which the mineral output of the South of 1905 bore to that of the mineral 


output of the whole country in the same year is steadily increasing. 


4 YEAR OF SOUTHERN MINERALS—1905 PRODUCTION. 


States. ~v Blue. 
AlaDaMa......0eceeee cere ee ee eee ne eee eeeeeeeneeneeeeseeeseeeeeeseeesenesenesennteesenenees $95,980,295 
AVKANSAS....---+0eeeeceeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeseeeeeeeneeeenstesenseseeseeseeseseenees 4,470,794 
Florida... abn eae wettest hh ehe reset asmb hed daehbeeeheeaianias 4.825 S 
GOOTEIR....0csccccccccccccccacsecccceseesesececesceeseeeseceesesscecsesececcccccssoeces ; 6,500,604 
KOEDUUCKY...---+eeeeecceeeeecerenceesseneeeeeesceeseeseeeesssectnessenseeeseesenseeneeenes 14,871,811 
LOUISIANA... .- eee eee e cece eee eter eect ee eeetee ee cerenee eaten te eentneen setae eeeteteeenseenns 6 
Maryland Poe oes reer ee eee rere e eee eee ees eeeserssereseseesesseseseesessseesees ~, 
Mississippi Sb nenbaddscshesknenedeoesesesehaskabtune 6Gb04050600s0eRsseaenssawetosbeonsees 
North Carolina PR Te Ne ee ree 2 063 
South Carolina. .....cceccccccccccccccvccccccescecceccsseseesessessessessesessesesseseeees 494,497 
TONMCSSCE. ... 6 eee e cece eee rece eee e ener ee ee nee e eee eee eens teeta e sees eens es seeeeeeeseeeenees 
i> ¢ | See eee ee eee eee eee rere 
Virwimia.......ccccveccccceccccccccesecccccceccecescsesecsssscesssesssessessessseeeees 
ane WUE oe 000006 80ccsn0s6ssinnesccernenetnssensesesccesenseesesescectenesseosesesen 

Total be bokd 660955545000 004850060008 s90 SSN KWOK URESETONESERSORES C489 E80 CRNERRRS $246,653,042 
ee: Ties GN. 5.466 di ads canisiancn ade dinkeindseseiansebenbabnainie $1,804,166,785 


*Includes certain derivative materials. 


RAILROADS AS DEVELOPERS. 

Of material factors the railroads of the South have been the most powerful in 
bringing that section to its present strong position for a constantly-accelerated 
advance. It is largely to their immediate work that the development of the tex 
tile industry, of lumbering and other manufactures, and of the iron, coul, phos 
phate and other mineral interests has been due. The diversilication of agricul 
ture and the extension of wide areas in trucking and fruit-growing from the 
Hampton Roads basin down the coast to Texas and into Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Kentucky have been made possible by the building of new lines, the extension of 
old ones, the conversion of lumber roads into standard gauge—truck farms fol 
lowing the clearing of timber tracts—and the special train service from the fields 
and the orchards to the markets of the North and West. The remarkable turning 
of the tide of immigration toward the South is mainly the outcome of the broadly- 
conceived plan of railroad officials intelligently and persistently carried out. 

It may be safely estimated that between 150,000 and 200,000 settlers have been 
attracted to the South, and that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 acres of land have 
been bought by them during the past 12 months. This estimate is based upon 
reports furnished by representatives of leading railroads operating principally in 
the South, aud they reveal most gratifying results of the practical work which 
the railroads are doing in the cause of immigration to the South. These results 
are, to a large extent, Cumulative, towing from persistent work carried on in 
some instances for 10 or 15 years and promising even greater records in the near 
future. They have been gained through following different policies. Some rail 
roads have lands of their own which have been disposed of to settlers of their own 
seeking or to agents working in co-operation with them. Other roads, not land- 
holders, have directed the newcomers to available homes within their territory, 
and yet other rouds have combined industrial upbuilding with agricultural devel 
opment. They have carried on a campaign in this country and in foreign parts by 
means of the widespread circulation of literature descriptive of the advantages 
of the South and its opportunities for the industrious and thrifty, of exhibits of 
Southern agricultural and mineral products and of personal contact with heads of 
families who would better their condition in life. Estimating the value of a man 
to the community at at least $2000, the additions to the South’s wealth in one year 
through the energies of immigration agents of the railroads may be safely placed 
at $400,000,000, or about one-third of the increase of its wealth in goods and 
chattels during the same period. These additions mean a much greater rate of 
increase for the South in material things in the future and an acceleration of the 
movement of population from other parts of the country to the South. 

Though the volume of freight has grown more rapidly than freight facilities, 
this in itself is in a large measure due to the active co-operation of Southern rail 
reads in the upbuilding of this section. In the past, when capital could not be 
secured for experimental undertakings, such as the early stages of steelmaking 
in Birmingham, the railroads of this section in many cases made large subscrip- 
tions to the stock of such enterprises in order to assure the capital needed. But 
for the liberal work of this kind on the part of Southern railroads, this section 
would be far behind its condition today. These investments were made at a time 
When without railroad co-operation outside subscriptions would have been impos- 
sible, and in this day of criticism of railroads it is well to bear in mind that in the 
South at least they have been to a large extent the pioneers in development work 
and in attracting the world’s attention to this section. When the roll-call is made 
of the great leaders in Southern upbuilding, men upon whom much of the burden 
rested in former years, it will of necessity include many of the foremost railroad 
people of this section. The very magnitude of the traffic of the South today is 
largely an outcome of their work. With traffic incr -asing beyond present facili- 
ties, it is now seen that the building of new lines and the double-tracking of old 
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ones, the enlarged equipment needed, the construction of docks and warehouses 


and the improvement of terminal facilities will fully tax the utmost strength and 
financial acumen of the railroad people who the Sou md Southwest are today 
bending every energy to meeting the needs of the hou 
INCREASE IN RAILROAD MILEAGE, 

states 
Alabama “4 H 1.74 
Arkansas ; 4499 
Florida ' ’ 4,0) 
(,eorvia ; 6.041 
Kentucky Ww 
Louisiana 4 a 
Marviand l ‘1 i 1,49 
Mississipp e 
Nort Ca na l +,1% 
Sout Carolina t 
lennesset } . 
lexas 4 ; 12 ’ 
Virginia Nu rb) 1, 
West Virginia 691 i i ind { 

rota t i ii iS { 

United States, excluding Sout! O84 l j r 14 

The South has now 64,035 miles of railroad, exclusive of double-track, sick 
track and terminal duplications Since ISSO there have been built in the South 
13,425 miles of new railroads or extensions of existing lines, the rate of increase 
in that period having been 210 per cent. in the South, against 117 per cent. in 
the rest of the country, and the South's added mileage alone is greater than the 


rhe mileage in the South has been 


total mileage in the whole country in 1SG0 
increased during the past 10 years at the rate of nearly 1600 miles annually, 
and during the past five years at the rate ol ore than 2000 miles annually. 
The cost of this building and these improvements during the 26 years has 
approached a total of more than $1,750,000,000, As in other parts of the country, 


this investment of cash and the coincident enterprise of railroad mia 


iigements 
have not been sufficient to meet the calls of the South for internal transportation 
or to allay the growth at times of a public sentiment, more often unreasonineg 
ational amd State, 


than reasonable, finding expression in legislation, tending 


to cripple still further the efforts of the railroads to serve the section in whose 


prosperity they are vitally interested But enterprise in imanagement and 
liberality in spending money upon improvements, aside from unwise agitation, 
have been unable to cope fully with the demands for transportation facilities, 


indicated in the fact that in the 10 years ISST to 1806 the freight movement in 


11 Southern States, exclusive of Maryland, Arkansas and Texas, was SI,179, 
O02 403 mile-tons, which incredsed during the past 10 vears to T7500 400,154 
mile-tons, and thus is emphasized the South's special interest in prompt, liberal 
and comprehensive provision for the improvement of the waterways of the 


country, not as rivals, but as allies of the railroads, and for such wise legislation 


hnvestineits 


as Will draw vast capital into railroad investments and safeguard 


already made 


WESTERN TRADE THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 


‘ ] 


Probably the most striking manifestation in recent American conmmerce has 
been the trend of grain and other preducts i «6 Western fields toward 
Southern ports for export. The rise of import ‘ Southern ports in this 
particular is traceable to the efforts of rail ds, thereby returning outbound 
commerce of the country to its natural bent given by the rivers and contributing 
at the same time in direct expenditures r el s, Witrelhhouses, tracks, docl 
ete., at terminals vast sums, aggregating in the past 10 or 15 years many mil 
lions at such points as Newport News, Nort nnd Portsmouth, Wilmington, 
Savannah, Brunswick, Pensacola, Jacksonville Panay Mobile, Guiffort, New 


Orleans, Port Arthur and Galveston 
In breaking away from the old channels of shipment via New York and othe 
Eastern cities, the grain and provision trade of the West is thus rapidly tinding 


new outlets to foreign markets through Southern ports fhis is bringing about 


inany Changes of even international importance rhe growth of this movement 


is causing a complete change in the railroad map of the country. Eastern trunk 


lines are no longer the dominating power in handling the products of Western 


iit is revolutionizing the 


farms and packing-houses. Out of this movement tl 
whole foreign trade of the country will come the building up of a number of 


large financial and commercial cities on the South Atlantic and Gulf, the great 


trade and industrial advancement that naturally follows the building and 


t 


operation of successful railroad systems, the increase of regular steamship lines 
between Southern and European ports, better freight rates on Southern cotton, 
iron and cotton goods to foreign markets, and, in general, a well-rounded develop 
ment that in time will more than duplicate in the South the great prosperity of 
Pennsylvania, New York and other Eastern States 

The significance of this revolution is suggested by study of the movement 
, 


of breadstuff exports either in the last fiscal year or in the past calendar year 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, the increase in the value of breadstuff 


BREADSTLEFS EXPORTED FROM SOUTHERN PORTS, 
Fiscal year ended June 30, Calendar year ended Dee. 31, 
1905. 1906 1405 1986 


Districts 





Saltimore........... -+++ $9,628,508 . $17,.593.912 $24,288,349 
Newport News 6 17 6,421,095 8,978,180 
Norfolk and Portsmout! i4 11.864 » 706.160 
Galveston........... 11,531,58 985, SU 16,344,918 
TD -scattivecebsesenesanéveisnenssanerss 2,520,810 911,510 134.987 2,704,004 
New Orleans. 10,689,916 17,535,549 13,959 18,906,671 
PR iicavsisiaees . $30,850,182 $68,701 $50,046,976 $73,928,28 
All districts....... $101,107,417 $177 476 $146,107, 883 $180,462,2 


at six of the leading Southern ports over the preceding vear was from $30,850, 
IS2 to $68,701,522, or $37,851,340, a little more than 122 per cent In the 17 
other customs districts considered the increase was from $70,257,235 to $108, 
648,954, or $38,391,719, or less than 55 per cent. The increase at the six Southern 
ports was nearly 50 per cent. of the increase for the whole country, and more 
than $27,000,000 of the $38,000,000 increase at other ports was at New York and 
Philadelphia. 
the value of breadstuff exports at the six Southern ports was from $50,046,976 


In the calendar year ended December 31, 1906, the increase in 


to $73,928,282, or $23,881,306, equal to 47.7 per cent., and at the other principal 
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SUG.0G0,007 to $106,538,950, or $10,475,045, equal to 10.9 per cent. | equal to 21.8 per cent., at Southern ports, while at other ports the increase Was 
r reuse among all the ports was at Galveston, $8,559,112, with | from $1,084,459,392 to $1,125,357,G98, or by $90,898,306, equal to only 8.7 per cent 


¥ econ, $7,589,308; Baltimore third, $6,784,487; New Orleans | and in the five years between 1901 and 1906 it advanced from $57,511,418 to 


S4OATO0 nd New York fifth, $4,566,909 There were decreases at $101,206,145, or by $48,694,727, equal to 75.9 per cent., at Southern ports and at 

| | ME stim Williamette, Chicago, Duluth, Superior and «vbile. all other ports from $765,660,747 to $1,125,357,698, or by $359,696,951, ial to 
M of breadstuff exports at these Southern ports was 34 per 46.9 per cent. 

e total value at all ports, and in 1906 it was 40 per cent., while the Such ports as Baltimore and New Orleans are developing a considerable 


1M nd 106 at the six Southern ports was 69 per cent. of 





COMMERCE AT SOUTHERN PORTS, 


Nie dise from Southern Ports During the Fiscal Years 1880, 1890, 1900 and 1906. 

ISS LSoU 190) 1906 
\ Va $42,150 » ‘ 1908 
i Ma 76,293,566 $73,983,693 $115,530,378 $109,925 ,O4t 













Is So 52,6 1.140.056 *89,.908 305 

| tsa : 5 riyen 7 

Charles S. ¢ 

Fernand bla 

(i vetown, IL), ¢ 

er wh, S. ¢ 

Ne Ne s, Va 

No and | ts 1, Va 

l’a N. ¢ 

Kk l i, \ 

Ss Au tine, I 

st Jo bla 

St. M Gia 

ss , Ga 

W ngton, N. ¢ 

A} 0 Fla 

(ralveston, Texas 

iN West, Il 

M e, Al 

Ne Orleans, La 

1" I r. Miss 

L'er Fla 

St. Ma bla 

! 1, Fla 

Freche, La : 

Bri s de Santiago, Texas 

Corpus ¢ isti Texas 

l’aso del Norte, Texas 

Saluria, Texas 
rot Sout S264 S484,644,177 $642,032, 763 

\ er districts 570 909,838,905 1,101,831,737 
All districts $835,638 ,658 $857,828, 684 $1,394,483,082 $1,743,864,500 


But breadstuffs are only a small portion, comparatively, of the export move- 
ment through Southern ports, at which a marked gain has been made since 
ISSO. In that year the value of exports at Southern ports was $264,905,753 and 
at all other ports $570,752,.905. Between that time and 1906 the values increased 


to $642,082, 765, or by $377,127,010, equal to 142 per cent. at Southern ports, and 


, or by $531,098,852, equal to 98 per cent. In 





at all other ports to S1,101,S81,75 


ISSO the value of exports at Southern ports represented 31.7 per cent. of the 
total value at all the ports of the country. The proportion was 36.5 per cent. in 
IS00, S47 per cent, in 1900 and 36.8 per cent. in 1906. 

But, in spite of this splendid showing, the South is exporting through its own 
ports less than it contributes to the total export movement of the country. Of 
the merchandise exported in the fiscal year 1906, of that produced exclusively 
by the South, raw cotton represented $401,005,921; cottonseed oil, $13,673,370: 
cottonseed meal and cake, $15,073,100; naval stores, $20,075,585, and phosphate 
rock, $7,919,985, a total of $455,747,959. Of export goods produced in other parts 
Petro- 
ieum, $40,000,000; timber and lumber, $40,000,000; cotton goods, $30,000,000 ; 


of the country as well as in the South, the latter’s estimated share was: 


tobacco, $28,000,000; provisions, $25,000,000; grain, $20,000,000; coal, S15, 
OUU,000; cattle, 813,000,000, and fruits, $3,000,000, a total of $214,000,000, To 





these totals should be added about $25,000,000, representing the South's s 
in exports of manufactures of iron and steel, of manufactures of wood, of manu 
factures of leather and other articles originating primarily or secondarily in the 
South, and there is a grand total of $694,000,000 as the share of the South in 
the $1,745,S64,500 of exports from the whole country. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS COMPARED. 


-Exports.————.,, P ——Imports.——— 
Districts ; 1906. 1901. 
Alexandria, Va.......... eceeceunwens 
tultimore, Md 


eaufort, S. ¢ 


$18,899,473 
192,135 





I 
Lb ; 
Brunswick, Ga. 

Charleston, 8S. C.. 
Fernandina, Fla... 
Georgetown, D.C 
(,eorgetown, &. ¢ 


7,084,215 





Newport News, \ Re i race 4,090,451 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va 10,308,489 593,930 * 
PM Civnscintehitadeelneacianeeeeee ‘aduciane 11,058 


etersburg, Va bia vere neeenanans cneene 
Richmond, Va pbecienees iwhteka 17,2 
St. Augustine, Fla ° rr 
St. Johns, Fla : aéensvewes 
Savannah, tra 

Wilmington, N.C 


Apalachicola, Ila 








Galvest« rexas 5.018.876 
Key West, Fla 929,527 
Mobile, Ala 4,851, 





New Orleans, La 

earl River, Miss. 

Pensacola, lla 

St. Marks, Fla 

Tampa, Fla... ; ‘ 
Brazos de Santiago, Texas.. 
Corpus Christi, Texas... 

Paso del Norte, Texas , 
PN: TIE: ci ceakneddceneaeiieeexana 


39,464,982 
59,180 





4,241,898 9,794,740 


6,980,716 


, 165,020 


rotal South i ee $528,684,706 


4 $57,511,418 
All other districts 959,080,285 


765,060,747 








All districts $1,487,764,991 $1,743,864,500 $823,172,165 $1,226,563,843 
In the matter of imports considerable progress is also being made by the 
South, especially in comparison with the rest of the country, though its ports 
are by no means handling the quantity of incoming goods justified by the out- 
ward-bound movement, the healthiest commerce—that is, healthiest for the 
transportation interests and the business interests of the ports handling it 
being that in which the incoming vessel or the outgoing train shall have freight 
to carry away approaching in quantity or value the freight which in the case 
of the steamer it takes out and in the case of the railroad that which it brings in. 
Considering only recent years, it may be noted that between 1905 and 1906 
the value of imports advanced from $83,058,679 to $101,206,145, or by $18,152,466, 


unport trade, but for Southern ports as a whole much is yet to be done ip that 
direction. The establishment of direct lines of immigration between | iropean 
and Southern ports will sooner or later come about, and with the running o¢ 
regular lines, instead of the tramp steamers which now do most of the South's 
export trade, the tendency to develop the import business will grow. 
Coincident with the expansion of the trade from the West to Europe via 
Southern ports has come a movement on the part of existing railroads and of 
large capitalists in this country and abroad to provide adequate faci 
handling this trattic. 


ies for 
It is now everywhere accepted as an established fact that 
the improvement of railroads between the West and the South must be carried 
forward on a very broad scale, and that the most ample harbor and shipping 
arrangements must be provided at every South Atlantic and Gulf port to meet 
the rapid growth of this traffic. The population of this country is increasing 
at a rate which will now show an aggregate of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 ; decade 
and from that on to much larger figures. These facts, which far-seeing business 
men appreciate, furnish a just basis for the great operations that we now gee 
in the development of extensive shipping and harbor facilities. The enterprise 
that would be visionary in a country whose population and trade are practically 
fixed and stationary may in our country appeal to the most careful judgment 
of the most conservative financier, who looks not to the past, but from the 
present to the future. Such men see that new channels of trade “along the line 
of least resistance” are Commercial necessities, and that magnificent Oppor- 
tunities are still presented for creating enterprises that must influence the moye. 
ment of the world’s trade. 


INCREASE OF WEALTH. 


Such progress here reviewed, which has been most rapid during the past 10 
years in agriculture, mining, lumbering, manufacturing, trade and commerce, 
Las naturally been reflected in an increase in the wealth of the South. 

The assessed value of real and personal property in the South in 1906 was 
$8,025,050,496, or $2,824,859,678 more than the assessed vaiue of 1860. The 
increase in assessed value in the six years between 1900 and 1906, $2,567,497,463, 
Was greater than the increase of 20 years between 1880 and 1900. 


ASSESSED VALUES OF SOUTHERN PROPERTY. 















States. 1860. 1880. 1900. 1906. 
Ba iccinercctcdncennsenes $452,198,762 $139,077 g263, 124 $270,408,432 — $373,468,462 
(TE EES SRE Cyt ee 180,211,330 90,511,6 174,737,755 201,908,783 — *321'700'000 
District of Columbia........ 99,401,787 148,649,596 190,958,987 
Sree 31,157,846 91,983,466 1 
Re eee 415,828,945 624,465,472 
RES i 7 808,041,918 
cc euueeaiekbedsdons 459,271,270 
ee ee 4 7, 738 
IR ncanieeuiantuded eas 115,130,651 66 
| eee 169,916,709 $9 
BOUth Caroline... csccccecece 134,162,834 249,534,422 
SE re 238,939,364 382,758,188 474,416,837 
TL \unseniniakebienadumaienia 311,470,736 782,111,883 1,159,869 
Virginis 318,331,441 415,249,107 641,533 





144,622,757 


240,634,580 





186,964,707 


J PE $5,200,190,818 $3,051,175,098 $4,659,514,833 $5,457,553,031 $8,025,050,496 
* Estimated. 


The true value of Southern property is now more than $20,000,000,000, nearly 
$0,000,000,000 greater than the true value of ail the property in the country in 


>) 


1860, and the increase in value since 1900 has been at the rate of $3,000,000 a day. 


TRUE VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 








1860. 1880. 1900. *1906. 
se $6,286,214,108 $7,505,000,000 304 $13,863,07 $20,500,000,000 
Rest of country........ 9,873,401,960 — 36,137,000,000 74,654,2: 96,500,000,009 

United States.... $16,159,616,068 $43,642,000,000 $65,037,091,197 $88,517,306,775 $117,000,000,000 


*Estimated. 

An illuminating illustration of what the South has accomplished, notwith- 

standing the conditions under which it has labored, is found in a comparison of the 
THE SOUTH TODAY BY COMPARISON, 


Rest of country Southern States 
in 1880. in 1906. 

















PUR cn dicot cai ihias Suathinialedawis wateeeweenwausueinn 33,855,000 25,900,000 
Cotton mills: 

SE CTE cuss echciendkcekeed ent bankennecesceeeeN aes $198,000,000 $250,000,000 

Eee el eae 9,985,000 9,760,000 

gS Seam ch aateapaegamliiberathanie kadai 1,345,000 374,000 
RE AEST GS ae ee 3,898,000 3,467,000 
Bituminous coal mined, tons... ......c.cccccccsccccoseccs 35,900,000 84,111,000 
I ition ting baw edemadsdird diene amen ain aes 2,940,000 9,000,000 
I ta con ac ac nann alte nene i atek Galea tees 26,107,000 32,000,000 
RMN NONE, "WUD occ: dnic cinncncvcsevvanceveustectcseccecs $194,000,000 $00,000,000 
Manufactures : 

Capital invested............... PEON LOS R OE EF Oe TE OE $: £000,000 ,000 

ERI RAISINS, ick banciiae $4,912, 500,000,000 
I AR en nwa ales hake cenneemdehnaetd deduce est eadaeensed $574,000,000 032,000 
a ane ae int parckeans 71,000 64,000 
RE DUOC, WRG. ococcccvaccnvcccececsescec Sse tacaapiiloniamt $1,550,000,000 $2,000,000,000 
Sinn: I I on cic ecinpppunioan $14,080,000,000 $8,025,050,000 


South of today and the rest of the country in 1880. In making the comparison it 
must be borne in mind that the population of the South today is just about one-half 
of that of the United States in 1880, and that one-third of this Southern population 
is of a backward race the burden of whose shortcomings the other two-thirds have 
had to bear. Despite these conditions and poverty greater than can ever be appre 
ciated by anyone who was not living in the South after the war, in contrast with 
the magnificent prosperity of the rest of the country following the opening up of 
the West, the South stands up wonderfully well against the rest of the country. 
The South today, with a population of 25,900,000, against a population of 
33,855,000 in the rest of the country in 1880, has more capital invested in cotton 
mnills than the rest of the country then, and its consumption of cotton in its own 
mills is about double that of the mills of the rest of the country 26 years ago. Its 
production of bituminous coal is more than twice as great—84,000,000 tons against 
35,900,000 tons ; its coke production more than three times as large, its petroleum 
output 32,000,000 barrels, against 26,107,000 barrels for the rest of the country in 
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y90. The t ital value of its farm products is about $450,000,000 greater than the | 
aren of all the farm products of the rest of the country in 1880, and its railroad 
nileage is only 7600 miles less. The value of the South's exports for the fiscal | 
mileds : 


was greater than that of the rest of the country in 1880. The lumber 
South in 1906 was valued at $300,000,000, or $106,000,000 greater 
Though much 


vear of 1:4" 
output of the 
the balance of the country a quarter of a century ago. 
done, the amazing facts accomplished by the South during the past 
century, with the great part of its resources not yet touched. are the 


than that ot 
js yet to 
urter of a 


promise of more amazing facts in the future. 


qui 


FROM THE DEPTHS. 
e as are these figures of comparison, their full weight can be felt only 
jp contrasting conditions of today with those that confronted the men of the South 
thirty odd years ago. 

Of late years a fair measure of credit is being given to the mental and physical 
ability of the men who planned and for four years fought the almost ceaseless 
pattles of 1861 to 1865. 
been quite 
war betwee! 


Sugzes! 


erasped by the world. For 10 years before the beginning of the recent 
Russia and Japan the latter country had been making ready for the 
Bringing to this task every latent power of that wonderful 


] 
44d 


coming stru 
n had been training its soldiers, building its warships, preparing 





people, Jap 
from the commissary to the medical department; it had been shaping 


every det: 
its financia 
this life and death strugg] 
50,000,000 upon which to draw. with the world’s sentiment in its favor and the 


+1 
li 
| interests and forming international alliances in order to be ready for 
But with all this preparation, with a population of 


world’s financial influences ready to take its securities, with its domestic trade 
urbampered and its foreign commerce free to the world, Japan at the end of 12 
months was practically facing bankruptcy, and the treaty of Portsmouth was 
largely due to its financial inability to carry on the .truggle. 

With only 6,800,000 


ople scattered over a vast territory from Virginia to Texas, without any 


Contrast these conditions with the South of 1861 and 1865. 
whife | 
preparation hatever on land or on sea for war, without an army or a navy, with 
anew government that had no ¢ redit abroad and no means at home on which to 
pase a financial system, the South for four years met in battle three times as 
many soldiers as Russia put into the field during the 12 months of the war 
between that country and Japan. With domestie trade practically destroyed, 
without foreign commerce, her cvast blockaded fron: end to end, without means 
for four years the South met on 
From Vir- 


to utilize cotton—her chief suurce of wealth 
the battlefield the greatest armies which the modern world had seen. 
ginia to Texas its “far-flung battle line” had to meet a force vastly superior in 
numbers, in equipaecrt and in commissary supplies. Only when viewed in some 
such light as this do we begin to get an idea of that supreme test of character and 
strength and the physical and mental stamina which for four years enabled the 
South to meet such overwhelming odds. that struggle broken 
hearted, bankrupt, weary in body and mind, the men who were left took up that 
equally heroic struggle of redeeming the South from the thraldom of poverty and 


Coming out of 


reconstruction. 
Material losses had been terrific. 
ranked very high in wealth as compared with the rest of the country. 


the South 
In that 
year the assessed value of property in Georgia was greater than the combined 
values of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island. South Carolina 
was richer by $68,000,000 than Rhode Island and New Jersey. 
ranked Connecticut by $160,000,000. In the assessed value of property per capita, 
Connecticut stood first in rank; Rhode South Carolina, third; 
Mississippi, fourth; Massachusetts, fifth; Louisiana, sixth; Georgia, seventh ; 
District of Columbia, eighth ; Florida, ninth ; Kentucky, tenth; Alabama, eleventh: 
Texas, twelfth; New Jersey, thirteenth; Maryland, fourteenth; Arkansas, fif- 
teenth: Virginia, sixteenth, and Ohio, seventeenth. New York and Pennsylvania 
were also far behind the South in the amount of wealth in proportion to popula 
tion, the former State ranking twenty-second and the latter thirtieth In 1860 
the total assessed value of property in the United States was $12,000,000.000, and 


The census of 1860 shows that 


Mississippi out 


Island, second: 


of this the South had $5,200,000,000, or 44 per cent. 

In 10 years there was a startling change. In 1870 the South had only $5,000, 
(00,000 of assessed value, while the total for the whole country was $14,170,000. 
000. The South had grown poor, the North and West rich as never before. In 
1860 the assessed value of property in Massachusetts was $777,150,000, compared 
With $5,200,000,000 in the South; in 1870 Massachusetts had $1,590,000,900 of tax 
able property and the South $3,000,000,000. Such was the poverty of the South 
that the one State of Massachusetts had one-half as much taxable weaith as the 
The assessed value of property in New York 
South Carolina 


11 States of this section could show. 
and Pennsylvania in 1870 was greater than in the whole South. 
which in 1860 had been third in rank in wealth in proportion to the number of her 
inhabitants, had dropped to be the thirtieth; Georgia had dropped from seventh 
to thirty-ninth; Mississippi, from fourth place to the thirty-fourth; Alabama, 
from the eleventh to the forty-fourth; Kentucky, from tenth to twenty-eighth, 
and the other States had gone down in the same way, while the Northern and 
Western States had steadily increased in wealth. In 1860 the assessed value of 
property in South Carolina, according to the census, was $489,000,000, while the 
combined values in Rhode Island and New Jersey aggregated $421,000,000, or 
$68,000,000 less than South Carolina’s. In 1870 the combined values in Rhode 
Island and New Jersey amounted to $868,000,000, and the value in South Carolina 
Thus, while South Carolina in 1860 had $68,000,000 more 
assessed property than these two States, their wealth in 1870 exceeded South Caro- 
lina’s by $685,000,000. 

The census reports bring out very clearly the South’s relative position of per 
capita wealth. Comparing the true valuation as given by the census (the true 
valuation always being greater than the assessed valuation) of real and nersonal 
property, we have: 

TRUE VALUES BY SECTIONS, 1850-1890. 
Sections. 1890, 1880, 1870. 
New Eng. and Middle States $21,611,170,459 $17,669,000,000 $15.290,032,.687 $5 
Southern States 11,150,532.304  7,505,000,000 4,401.462,507 4,33 
Western States 25'255,915,549 16,186,000,000 9.542.053.2355 
7,019,472,685  2,282,000,000 834,969,958 


Total for United States. $65,037,091,197 $43,642,000,000 $30,068,518,507 $16,159,616,068 $7,135,780,22 


was $183.000.000. 


1850 
3.130,989,851 
2,846,956,892 
1,126,447,585 

33,385,900 





eee as 3,966,735, 753 
268,816,602 


But the full measure of this titanic struggle has never | 


| a further decrease of $67,000,000 in the 


As shown by these figures, the South (Missouri being classed in this compar- 
ison as a Western State) had in 1860 about 40 per cent. of the true value of all 
real and personal property in the United States, outranking the Middle and New 
England States combined by nearly $750,000,000, whereas in 1850 the latter sec 
tions outranked the South The 
increased during the decade 1850 to 1860 over $3,480,000,000, against an 
Middle 
ultural, n 


by $260,000,000, value of Southern property 
increase 
of $2,460,000,000 in New England and the States. That decade witnessed 


a marvelous advance in Southeru agri aunufacturing 2nd railroad inter 
ests, the extent of which can be appreciated by this increase of largely more than 
100 per cent. capita in the South in 1860, 
even including slaves in the total number of inhabitants, was $568, ugainst $528 
in the New England and Middle States 
inhabitants, the per capita of wealth was aimsst 
in the New England and Middle States. 

When we turn from the progress and prosperity of 1860 to the poverty of 1870 
the the realized In 10 


the assessed value of Southern property Lad declined by $2,100,000, and there was 


The average valuation of property per 
i | yi! 


Omitting the slaves from tbe number of 


twice as in the South as 


great 


task of saving remnant of the South can be years 


next 10 years. In the rest of the country 


the true value of property increased from $9,873,401,960 to $36,137,000,000, or by 


| $26,263,598 Oi0, between 1860 and 1880, but its increase in the South in that period 


was from $6,286,214,168 to $7,505,000,000, or by only $1,218,785,892. 


indicated, was the loss of 
That 


But the condition which prevailed as a result of the war and 


Far greater than the money loss by the war, thus 


men—men who had been leaders in thought and in action was enough to 


stagger a country. 


| of reconstruction, the lack of opportunity and the almost hopeless despair for the 





future, forced out of the South by emigration between 1865 and 1900C 2,500,000 of 
Today there are living in other sections over 1,500,000 Southern-born 
Among them are line of They 
dominant forces in New York and other Northern cities, in the West, and out on 
the Pacific coast to the far Northwest. 
population and in wealth, though they vast immigration move 
from abroad, the South lifeblood to add to their 
Few people seem ever to have realized its tremendous influ 


its people. 


whites. leaders in every human endeavor are 
Though other sections were growing in 
were receiving 


ments was giving its very 
strength and power. 
ence for retarding Southern development and its equally tremendous influence for 
helping to upbuild other sections 

Under such difficulties it was impossible for the South to rally immediately 
The 


financial and railroad influences of America and Europe were working for the 


from the wreck of war. Everything was seemingly against it. combined 


development of the West, and were thus against the South. The public sentiment 
of the world had been educated to believe that the South was not a fit country for 
settlers or for the investment of capital. But it had its men of the saving remnant 
They saved the South to white civilization ; they solved problems such as no other 
race on earth had ever faced; they gave to the world the final answer as to the 
stuff of which the people of the Old South were made. It is to them that we 
should give credit for what has been accomplished 
they relit the furnace fires of Alabama and 


They are the ones who blazed 
the pathway out of the wilderness; 
Virginia and Tennessee and Kentucky ; they commenced the rebuilding of our cot- 
ton-mill interests, and all that we are doing today is not one-hundredth part so 
difficult as was the work which they wrought. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE OLD SOUTH. 


Mere mention of these material losses of the South reflected in the figures 
of the period between 1860 and 1880 points straight to an advanced position of 
that section in 1860, not fully comprehended even by some Southerners of today. 
Knowledge of definite accomplishments bringing it to that position is the begin- 
ning of an understanding of the spirit of the Old South that was able to survive 
the wreck of war and the slow wasting of the subsequent decade and to revive, 
as soon as the chance was given, and to extend into the manifestations of this 
day, the more notable because of their sombre and discouraging backgrounds 
“The New South,” a term which is so popular with many people, is supposed 
different 


The origin of the term has been a 


to represent a country of different ideas and business methods from 
those which prevailed in ante-bellum days 
subject of much discussion, but the writer has rarely seen it ascribed to what 
he believes to have been the first use of it. During the war, when Port Royal, 
8S. C., was occupied by Northern forces, a paper called “The New South” was 
established by one of the officers. This was probably the first time that the 
intended 
the meaning that the progress of the South of late years is something entirely 


new and foreign 


term was applied to the Southern States. Its use now, as to convey 


to this section, something which has been brought about by 


an infusion of outside energy and money, is wholly unjust to the South of the 


past and present. It is an improper use of the term, or, rather, an abuse of it 
There is a new South—a South which is making a vigorous effort to regain the 
South 


problems ever faced by 


relative position held in 1860 as compared with the whole country, a 
which met many of the hardest any 
section of our country—but without the old South the new South would have 
The South of today is no novel creation. It 


has and solved 


been an impossibility. is an evolu 
tion. After suffering 
and is becoming more and more able to hold its own with other sections in trade 
and manufacturing. 

It needs but little investigation to show that prior to the war the South was 


and prostration it has been relieved of its great incubus 


fully abreast of the times in all business interests, and that the wonderful indus 
trial growth which it has made since 1880 has been due mainly to Southern men 
and Southern money. The South heartily welcomes the investment of outside 
capital and the immigration of all good people, regardless of their political predi 
lections, but insists that it shall receive from the world the measure of credit 
to which it is entitled for the accomplishments of its own people, and it justly 
points to the old South and its work as proof of the broad business ability and 
found new the after 1876. 
In the old South were bold railroad builders, aggressive for an expansion of 


energy which expression in revival of activity 
foreign commerce, farseeing nationalists in statesmanship, practical and un- 
selfish promoters of their country’s greatness and profoundly successful in educa- 
tion. In finance and banking the old South had no superior in any other section. In 


1860 it had 30 per cent. of the banking capital of the entire country. Louisiana 
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i the fourth State in the Union in the amount of banking capital in 
( li New York first. Massachusetts second and Pennsylvania third. 
La | s were second in the country in specie holdings in 1S60, New York 
end 

EARLY INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS. 
: the t e 0 tw first setth nt until ISGO the South devoted far more 
iD turing than it is usually given credit for, and at the begin 
neteenth century, just as the world was entering the age of machin- 
lusts erests equaled, if they did not exceed, those of New England. 
I le South colonies ironmaking became an important industry, even 
mew ne of the eighteenth century lo it the first settlers in Mary 
d. Virginia. the Carolinas, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia early turned their 
ittention Ih lof these colonies considerable progress was made, and the old 
t » furnaces and forges were established at many points for producing very 
high-grade iron Referring to the development of irommaking in the Southern 
olonies, Mr. Jaames M. Swank, in his “Ilistory of Tron in All Ages,” says that the 
establishment at an early day of so many charcoal furnaces and bloomeries is an 
teresting fact in the iron history of our country. “The people who built these 


furnaces and bloomeries,” he adds, “were not only bold and enterprising, but they 
appear to have been born with a genius for making iron Wherever they went 
they seemed to have searched for iron ore, and, having found it, their small char 

mil furnaces and bloomeries soon followed. No States in the Union have shown 
in their early history more intelligent appreciation of the value of an iron indus 
try than North Carolina and Tennessee, and none have been more prompt to estab 
lish it. The enterprise of these early iron workers assumes a picturesque aspect 


when viewed in connection with the primitive methods of manufacture which were 


employed by them. They were pioneers and fronutiersinen ino every 
sense; from the great world of invention and progress they were shut out by the 
mountains and streams and hundreds of miles of undisturbed forest . It 


is a curious fact that the daring men who pushed their way into the wilds of 
Western Carolina and East Tennessee in the last century, and who set up their 
sinall furnaces and bloomeries when forts yet took the place of hamlets, founded 
au iron industry which still retains many of the primitive features that at first 
characterized it.” 

In Ligtnis CUSCS the ba pions er lroh lien were the leading ‘ itizens of the ‘ olonies 
As early as 1716 Governor Spotswood of Virginia established several ironmaking 
enterprises, and in 1727 the General Assembly of that State passed “an act for 
encouraging adventurers in iron works.” Col. William Byrd of Westover, Va.. 
writing in 1732 of the many iron enterprises that had been started, gives some 
particulars of a number of them, including “England's iron mines, called so from 
the chief manager of them, though the land belongs to Mr. Washington.” Quoting 
from these writings, Mr. Swank says these mines were on the north side of the 
Rappahannock river, “not far from a spring of strong steel water,” which was in 
King George county, 12 miles distant from Fredericksburg. Two miles distant 
from the mines was a furnace. “Mr. Washington raises the ore and carts it 
sesides Mr 


x + 


thither for 20 shillings the ton of iron that it yields. 
Washington and Mr. England, there are several other persons in England con 
cerned in these works. Matters are very well managed there, and no expense is 
spared to make them profitable.” The “Mr. Washington” referred to was the 
father of George Washington 

After giving in detail the history of the many iron works started in Virginia. 
Mr. Swank says: “About 1700 the iron history of Virginia took a fresh start, as 
did many other manufactures of the State. This activity continued for many 
years, but it was partly checked in subsequent years by the greater attention given 
by the people of Virginia to agricultural pursuits. No State in the Union gave 
more attention to domestic manufactures after the close of the Revolution than 
Virginia. Richmond, Lynchburg, Staunton, Winchester and some other places 
became noted for the extent and variety of their manufactures. ITousehold manu 
factures were also everywhere cultivated. The manufacture of nails was one of 
these industries. Thomas Jefferson required about a dozen of the younger slaves 
owned by him to make nails, and it is said that “they made about a ton of nails 
a month at a considerable protit.” Lesley gives the names of SS charcoal furnaces 
and 59 forges and bloomeries and 12 rolling mills built in Virginia prior to 1856 
So general was the interest in ironmaking that these furnaces were located in 31 
counties and the forges in 25. 

In South Carolina ironmaking was not commenced at so early a date as in Vir 
ginia, but iron works were built in 1773. At the beginning of the Revolution the 
State offered liberal premiums to those who would establish iron works, and in 
York and adjoining counties a number of furnaces and rolling mills and a nail 
mill were established. ‘ 

The late Col. John L. Black, a son of one of the pioneer ironmakers of South 
Carolina, in a letter to the writer, speaking of the early days of iron manufac- 
turing in North Carolina and upper South Carolina, says: 

“Small quantities of iron were made in Catalan forges along the Piedmont 
slope in the Carolinas prior to and during the Revolutionary War. <A Catalan 
forge was operated at the falls of the Reedy river on the very spot where the 
Camperdown cotton mill now stands, in the center of the city of Greenville, during 
the Revolutionary War. Tradition says that gun barrels were forged on the spot 
from this iron 

“During the Revolutionary War William Ilill, the father of the late Gen. D. 
IH. Hill of the Confederate army, operated a forge and a small blast furnace on 
Allison creek, at the foot of Nannie’s mountain, and made iron from these very 
pure ores. Lord Cornwallis in his advance from upper South Carolina to Char- 
lotte, N. C., 
cast to aid in the colonial rebellion 


burnt Hill's works and destroyed some small iron guns Mr. Hill had 


‘A small blast furnace was erected on King’s creek, seven miles southwest of 
Blacksburg, about 1822; also a Catalan forge. In 1824 Stroup left King’s creek 
and moved seven miles to the present site of the Cherokee cotton factory, and 
began to build iron works on Broad river. In 1826 E. Graham & Co., all of Colum- 


bia, S. C., and David Johnson bought the Stroup interest and proceeded to build 
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pany, the King’s Mountain Tron Co., with $100,000 capital, a portion of which w 





invested in slaves as operatives and mechanics. ™ 

“In 1827 the King’s Mountain Iron Co. erected a blast furnace. This Was 
replaced by a larger furnace on the same site in 1857. In 1882 E. Graham & 
built a rolling mill in Union county, two miles below their furnace. In 18309 they 
cast guns—six and nine-pounders—for the State of South Carolina, and (uantities 
of round shot: also grape and canister. In 1857 the King’s Mountain Iron ¢» 
built a second blast furnace. In the same year the Magnetic Iron Co Capita} 
$250,000, of which 60 per cent. was invested in slaves, was incorporated and built 
at Cherokee ford, on Broad river, one mile above the site of the King’s Mountain 
Iron Works, and near the present town of Blacksburg, four furnaces, rolling 
mill, nail factory, ete. This company graded and operated a tramway tive miles 
long to bring in ores, limestone, charcoal and supplies. 

“About 1837 a furnace was erected by the South Carolina Manufacturing ¢o 
near the old Cowpens battleground, in Spartanburg county. This company algo 
built and operated a mill to roll iron, and a nail factory at Hurricane Shoals, on 
Pacolet river, now the site of the Clifton cotton mills. During the late Civil Wap 
the works spoken of above were operated to their utmost capacity, casting bolts 
No large guns were cast, as it was then 20 miles to the nearest 
At the close of the war the emancipation of the 


shot and shell 
railroad point. Yorkville, S. C. 
slaves, and Confederate securities in which they had largely invested, bankrupted 


all the companies. The supply of charcoal was exhausted and the works stopped,” 








The facts presented in this letter are but types of many others to be found ip 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Tennessee, 

Southerners, too, were pioneers in the textile industry and in the utilization og 
cottonseed for the manufacture of oil. But the perfecting of the saw gin, the 
thought of a Georgian, Tlodgen Holmes, by Eli Whitney, a native of New England. 





and his giving the invention a commercial standing diverted the stream of South. 





ern manufacturing instincts and turned it largely for half a century upon agrj- 


| culture. The revolution was almost instantaneous. 


COTTON: A WORLD-GIFT. 

In 170 the South raised 4000 bales of cotton. In 1795 the saw gin was 
perfected, and the next year’s yield of cotton was 20.000 bales, ty 1SO0 the 
crop had advanced to SQ.000 bales, by 1810 to 160,000 bales aiid by 1820 to more 
than 300,000 bales. These were the early stages of the development of an indus 
try by the South which was a most powerful factor in shaping the commerce, 
the manufacturing interests, the finance and largely the politics of the world. 
In the business history of this or any other country no greater accomplishment 
has ever been recorded. The creation within half a century of such a yast 
industry, representing more invested capital than the entire manufacturing 
capital of the United States in 1860, required a broad business ability and a 
study of world finance greater than was needed or was given to the building 
of New England’s manufacturing interests. The development by the South 
between 1800 and 1860 of the world’s dominant industry was the greatest 
business work of any country during the nineteenth century. Had the South 
accomplished nothing else, it would have demonstrated the business ability of 
its leaders. 

The rapid increase in the demand for cotton and the profitableness of its 
cultivation caused a concentration of the energy and capital of the South in 
planting, and industrial interests which had been flourishing declined under the 
craze for cotton-raising. Frem a crop of about 400,000 bales in 1820 production 
rapidly increased. The energy of the South was turned to cotton-raising, and pro- 
duction increased in advance of the world’s consumption requirements. Other 
agricultural interests were not, however, neglected. Diversified farming was the 
rule, and the South was moye nearly self-supporting in the way of foodstuffs— 
corn, bacon, ete.-than it has ever been since the war. The price of cotton was 
well maintained for 40 years, though gradually tending downward after the begin- 
ning of the last century. In 1801 the average New York price was 44 cents a 
pound, and from this it slowly declined, often with an upward spurt for a year or 
two, to 15% cents in 1889. 

With prices ranging from 44 to 18 cents, and averaging for 40 years, from 
1800 to 1839, a fraction over 17 cents a pound, cotton cultivation was so profitable 
that naturally the people of the South concentrated their efforts on that, giving 
less and less attention to industrial interests. Beginning with 1840 there came 
a period of extremely low prices, and the cotton States suffered very much from 
this decline. In that year the average of New York prices dropped to nine cents, 
a fall of four cents from the preceding year. This was followed by a continuous 
decline until 1844-45, when the average was 5.63 cents. Moreover, in 1846 the 
seed not needed for planting was without value, while now the surplus seed 
yields to the cotton-growers many millions a year. In 1847 the crop was short, 
and the prices advanced sharply, only to drop back in the succeeding years to 
eight and then to seven and one-fourth cents, making the average from 1840 to 
1849 the lowest ever known in the cotton trade for a full decade. 

These excessively low prices and the stimulation to business by the gold 
discoveries of California brought about a revival of public interest in other 
pursuits than cotton cultivation, and the tendency of the people once more turned 
to industrial matters, to commercial opportunities and to the enlargement of 
transportation facilities. Instincts in those directions had never been entirely 


dormant. 
BOLD PLANS IN COMMERCE. 


More than a century ago William Rumsey, a native of Maryland, made upon 
the Potomac river the first application of steam to the propulsion of a boat. 
Ninety years ago Southern men sent from Savannah, Ga., the first steam vessel 
to cross the Atlantic, and within 10 or 15 years South Carolinians had bought 
for a railroad in that State the first locomotive built entirely in this country. 

Seventy years ago the South had reached the point where it was a constantly: 
increasing contributor to America’s foreign commerce, which was at that time 
so greatly enriching other parts of our country. Earnest men like’ Stephen 
Elliott of South Carolina had projected steam railroad lines connecting the 





jron works, E, Graham & Co.'s interest were merged into an incorporated com- 


Southern seaboard cities with what was then the undeveloped West, and two or 
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three conventions had been held in the cotton Stutes for the purpose of arousing 
an interest in other lines than agriculture dominated by cotton-growing. By 
1845 yeutions designed to build up industry and commerce began to meet 
more frequently, and in the 50s they were held every year. 

A convention of Southern and Western merchants in Augusta in 1838 recom 
mended a speedy adoption of measures for the introduction of commercial edu 
cation among the youth, so that there might be established “a body of mer 


vhose entire interest and feeling would be centered in the country which 


A step in this direction, which was probably 


chants 
had r 
the firs plan for a professorship of 
by James Db. B. De for the University of 
; Maunsel White. 

economy, Commerce and statistics, and included in it 


red and sustained them.” 


commerce in this country, was drawn uj 


Bow Louisiana, under an endowment 


mus a professorship 


designated the chair 


by Col In this plan he 


of pu 
of statistics to Commerce, agriculture and manufactures, 


the application 


John ©. Calhoun presided, 


the navigation of the 


At the Memphis convention of 1845, over which 


resolutions were adopted in favor of the improvement of 


Ohio and Mississippi rivers as objects strictly national, of connecting the Missis 
sippi river with the Northern lakes by a ship canal, of the prompt extension by 
ihe Government of the telegraph into or through the valley of the Mississippi, 
of aid Congress by grants of land for the construction of railroads projected 
through the public domain, and of a dry dock for repairs and refitting of Govern 


ssels at some suitable point on the Gulf of Mexico The convention took 
that 


valley 


ment vt 
the eround the railroads other 
Mississippi the Athuntic 


greater dispatch in traveling and in developing new sources of wealth,” 


and menns of conmunication between the 


and South ports would give “greater facilities 


to trade. 
and would have a salutary 

In 1851 William N. 
mendit fun appeal to Congress to bestow Upon a line of mail 


influence, commercial, social and political 


recom 


Burwell made a report to the Virginia couvention 
steamers betwee 
Hampton Roads and Eurepean ports “the same mail facilities which are extended 
to Northern lines.” 


The Memphis convention of 1855 the establishment of direct com 


regarded 
munication by stenm between Southern ports and europe, and the chneouragement 
and protection of this system by the National Government, connecting therewith 
ample u ail facilities, as an essential feature in the commercial independence otf 
the South amd West. 

encourage the estab 
Brazil 


encouraging boys to go te 


IS54 urged 


Southern ports, 


Congress to 


The Charleston convention o 


lishment of mail steamers between wd Europe. and 


also for the improvement of the merchant service by 


sea. und recommended that the Southern States lend their aid by exempting from 
allowing 


taxes for a limited time the goods directly imported into them, or by 


the importers an equivalent drawback or bounty 


In 1856 R. G. Morris brought out at the Richmond convention that Rich 
mond firm had been awarded the contract for the engines for two Government 


had 
from all quarters, that “they had made the best offer for these immense 


ocean steamers, having satisfied the Government, which invited proposals 


eCNsihies, 
both as it regarded cheapness and construction.” 

It was probably due to the effect of these conventions and to the general dis 
that the 


granting a bonus of $5 a ton for every vessel of more than 100 tons burden which 


Legislature of Louisiana passed an act 


cussions following their work 


stenmiel 


Atlantic 


should be built in the State within five years and S84 per 


At Charleston in 1851 the stock necessary for the organization of the 


fon on every 


Steam Navigation Co. was promptly subscribed 


At that time the Southern States were most liberal in their aid to railroad 


building with a view to developing trade. A notable example of the general 
tendency was apparent in the message of Governor Manning of South Carolina 
to the IS52-553, 


$1,000,000 to the Blue Ridge 


Legislature of recommending a subscription by the State of 


road projected from Anderson to Cincinnati, on the 


ground that this would secure for Charleston a gigantic foreign comunerce 


Prominent in all these movements, either as a personal participant or as a 


vigorous writer, was De Bow, the founder of the “Commercial Review of the 


South,” 


the South's commercial 


Which for 15 years before the war was the exponent and chronicler of 


and industrial undertakings. His speeches were meny, 


but in none of them was a more striking sentence than in his address at Nash 
Ville in 1851, when, speaking for railroad construction and State aid to railroads, 


he said: “God may have given you coal and iron suflicient to work the spindles 
and navies of the world, but they will sleep in your everlasting hills until the 
trumpet of Gabriel shall sound unless you can do something better than build 
turnpikes.” 
Stimulated by 


slow ly 


and others, railroad building was 


from 


such leaders as De Bow 


pushed, with lines gradually reaching the seaboard towards the 
interior, others connecting interior towns, the prevailing idea being to establish 
sreat systems connecting Southern ports with the productive inland markets in 
order to enlarge both the export and import movement through Southern ports 

An address calling for a railroad convention of Southern and Western States 
to meet at New Orleans in 1852 is a splendid summary of the spirit prevailing 
their senti 


among the progressive men of that day. A few extracts will indicate 


ment. Referring to railroads, it said: 

“Is there that the the 
nation should concentrate in the cities of the North, whilst New Orleans. Mobile, 
Charleston and Savannah are arrested in their progress, or exhibit at times even 


the evidences of decay?” 


any necessary reason whole commercial strength of 


“Whilst we have been idle spectators, New York and Boston have been taking 
away the commerce of the rich and growing States of the Northwest. which once 
paid tribute to us as it passed to the ocean, but which now avoids our limits and 
refuses its Are the the Northwest 
allied to those of the North than to us, who occupy a part of the same great val 


former wealth. millions of more naturally 


ley and are nearer of approach, and must we forever abandon the idea of control 
ling or of sharing their commerce?” 

“What then must be done for New Orleans? liberal 
stroke of policy regain a part. if not the whole, of the trade she has supinely lost 


She must by a wise and 


and open new sources of opulence and power, which are abundant all around her. 


pers 
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She can do this by changing and modifying her laws bearing unequally or hardly 
upon capital and enterprise, by cheapening her system of government, by afford 
creater facilities and presenting less restrictions to commerce, by establishing 


and conduct 





manufactures, openi steamship lines to Europe 


, new 


import trade, and finally, and what is of first importance and should precede every 
other effort, by munificent appropriations to railroads branching to the West and 
to the North and the East from a terminus at her center or ft tt m such 

iterior streams and rivers which are necessarily tributary to he Now is th 


accepted time for action Tomorrow will be too lat 


Che wide grasp of the situation is further «ke mstrated by the recommenda 


tion of the convention that there be constructed “the Southwestern N onal Rail 
road from Washington city to New Orleans, passing through the States of Vil 
vinia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, constituting the shortest 


and consisting of the following continu 
hmond & 


River road, the 


practicable line of mail and travel transit, 
construction, to wit, the Ris Lynchburg Railroad 


Alabama & 


under 
the Virginia & Te 


ous sections now 


the Tennessee Selma 


Messce road, 


& Jackson road, the New Orleans & Jackson road,” and that “a railway and wate 
communication across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec is of national importance, esp 
cially so to the whole Southwest.” 


Underlying many of the plans of that day was the conviction that the future 


of the South in this direction was assured by the fact that cotton and its manu 


factures had given the great Lpulse to commerce In thy early part ot this century 


familiar sound in the statement made in the report of th 


that it cost 


and there is quite a 
Alabama about 


markets, and another $1,800,000 to get to 


Alabama S1TLS00.000 to cet 
Alabama the 


why should 


ISS 


its co 


Legislature of 


ton to European Hn ports 


and the question is asked, “If this amount must be paid 


in exchange, 
it not be paid to our own citizens?” 


In the report rise by Robert \ Ilayne at one of the earliest Southern commer 


cial conventions at Charleston in 1839 it was said that while the Southern and 


Southwestern States were producing nearly three-quarters of the domestic exports 


of the Union, they imported scarcely one-tenth of the merchandise received in 


exchange. and that foreign commerce was causing cities of other States to flourish 


while Southern cities were falling into decay 


COTTON AND COMMERCE, 


Bearing particularly upon the relation of cotton manufacturing to commercial 
expansion were portions of a pamphlet published orig: Vina series of commu 
nicntions to the Charleston Courier in 1845. Its author, William Gregg, was a 

oneer cotton-mill building in South Carolina, and his pamphlet, based upotr 
experience, observation and judgment, was an argument for the support of indus 
nnd shipping undertakings. Taking Newburyport, Mass., as an illustration 


of the benefit of industrial interests and shipping facilities in overcoming a threat- 


ened decay of the town, he said “The wharves are now crowded with shipping, 


the sound of the hammer is heard in every direction, new houses are being erected 


and old ones have been remodeled, real estate has not only advanced to its original 


value, but doubled and quadrupled it, and so it would be with Charleston, Augusta, 


Columbia and other places at the South Suggesting that the spinning of cotton 
yarn might be profitably undertaken by the South, he said: “And there is no good 
renson why the name of some of our large planters should not be seen on bales 
of yarn making their way to Europe to supply the markets that are now monopo 


lized by the English spinners. England has for many years been sending millions 


of dollars’ worth of this article to the Continent Since 1852 she has exported to 
that part of the world from 816,000,000 to $25,000,000 worth per annum And 
What is to prevent us in Carolina from setting up a claim to a portion of this 
trad \re we afraid of Northern competition in this, the simplest of all kinds of 
nuinufacture? The South has never failed to supplant the North in this branch 


of manufactures wherever the l 


tical 


has been made. As we begin to have some 


attempt 


experience in manufacturing at the South we can what an 


now see 


absurdity it would be for us to pack up our cotton and send it to England to be 


returned us osnaburgs taxed from S60 to S80 per bale, as was the case formerly 


when the same can be converted into cloth in the immediate neighborhood of th 


place in which it grew for one-fourth of the sum. It is equally as absurd in us to 


ing $40 to S50 to the value 


send our raw cotton to Europe to be spun into yarn, ade 


fa bale which vields the planter of the interior, after paying the exyx 


nse of 
transportation, from $12 to $15 only 

In 1852 J. G. Gamble, in a letter urging the erection in every county in the cot 
ton States of factories to commence with spinning, and afterwards to enter upon 
the weaving of cloth, wrote: 

“Our Southern 


material at least 


cloth 


factories would obtain the raw 2C¢ per cent 


cheaper than those of England, and Southern yarn and would monopolize 


both the foreign and the home market. Let each county commence with © factory 
of 1000 spindles, and let the planters agree to invest annually 10 per cent. of their 
crops in the extension of such factories, and in a few years they would manufac 
ture the whole crop of the country and export it in the shape of yarn and cloth 
Such a course would double the value of our exports, and would add to the pros 
Its effect 


upon the banking institutions and commercial interests of the country cannot be 


perity of the country more than the gold mines of California twice told 


sufficiently estimated 
a given number « 
than a 
operation in any of the Northern States, because of the difference in the value of 
that 


Again. the contention was made that 


f spindles could be put 


in operation in Georgia for much less cost like number could be 


put in 


land, water-power and buildings, and they could be kept in operation for 


much less because of the difference in the price of labor, provisions. clothing and 


fuel, and that this advantage would necessarily give the State a leadership in the 


nuirkets of the whole world, so that ultimately 


that of 


these factories would supply not 


only the local demand, but foreign markets And he expected the com 


India and China to reach the Atlantic through Georgia Ile had in mind 


merce oO 
transportation across the country. and urged Georgia to diversify both its crops 
| and its manufacture, so as to make the profits of transportation and retransporta 


tion 








FOR PIERCING PANAMA. 

At that time public opinion was divided between a railroad from the Missis- 
sippi to the P ¢, Which was to be built for the full development of the territory 
of the United States, and the route across the Isthmus either by rail or water 
It is interes ng to note in this connection T. Butler King’s report on the proposed 
Panama railroad, in which he furnished a comparison of the routes to the Pacific 
ports by ay of Cape Horn and the Isthmus of Panama from Liverp ol to New 


York, and pointed out as one of the great causes of British commercial supremacy 


that “she not only has the ports of the Continent of Europe as her neighbors, but 
1 the other ports of the 


she is 1500 miles, or two weeks, nearer than we are to all 


world, except the Atlantic ports of the American continent north of the equator 


and of the West Indies.” 


railroad or canal across the Isthmus. Of special importance 


This report was quoted in an argument in favor of a 
in connection with 
this suggestion was mentioned the lessening of the distance to the Asiatic, Pol) 
Pacific markets. The figures of population of the Sandwich 


nesian and other 
Islands, Sumatra, Borneo, India, the Phillipines and China were given, and the 
question was asked 

“Can it be imagined that these vast regions, so densely populated, have 
already reached the acme of their foreign trade, or is it not plausible, when 


better systems of intercourse are opened, jealousies removed and civilization 


extended, that trade with them wi!l be augmented two or threefold, reaching, per 
haps, in the aggregate, $5,000,000 to $8,000,000? Instead of 200 travelers visiting 
the East per annum, in such a contingency, would not the number reach nearer 
20,000, which, at half the present rates of travel. would renlize S6.000,000 or 
$8,000,000 ?” 

These figures seemed large in that day, but in comparison with what is 


insig 


already being done in the development of trade with the Orient they are 
nificant. They do, however, show that the spirit which prevails today of 
determination on the part of the cotton manufacturers and business men gen 
erally of the South to take and hold a dominating position in the development 
of Oriental trade is but a revival of the spirit of the Old South 

In the Memphis convention of 1849 the construction of a national railroad 


from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean, and also the construction of brancl 
roads connecting the main trunk line with the Northern lakes, the Mississippi 
river and the Gulf of Mexico, were advocated. The convention also favored 


the construction of a railroad across the Isthmus to facilitate trade while th 
national road was under way. 

Any review of Southern aspirations of 50 years ago would be incomplete, 
however hasty, without a reference to the inspiring work of Matthew F. Maury 
of Virginia. He was not only the great tracer of the paths of the sea, but during 
20 years a persistent advocate of mensures by which new paths for American 
trade could be opened and the relation of the South to that trade be readjusted 
By word of mouth, in letters, reports and contributions to periodical literature, 
he kept to the front the material question, enlightening his arguments with the 
results of scientific attainment, personal experience and the foresight of states- 
manship. About 1837 a strong effort had been made to obtain from the Virginia 
Legislature a charter for the Atlantic Steam Navigation Co. The promoters 
proposed to make Norfolk the terminus of the line, provided the South should 
take a part of the stock. Maury was acquainted with it, and realized its potenti- 
alities. Discussing it 10 or 15 years later, he wrote: 

“Had the Legislature of Virginia granted that ocean steam navigation charter 
Norfolk would at this day have been the center of steaniship enterprise for the 
United States. 

“The French steamers would have been built there; they would have been 
commanded and controlled by Americans. 

“This would have established foundries, machine shops and ship-yards at 
Norfolk, and have placed her 10 or 15 years ahead of New York in the steamship 
business. Norfolk would have been enabled to get the contracts from the Gov 
ernment for establishing those lines of splendid steamers that are now giving 
such a tremendous impetus to the trade, business, travel and traffic of New 
York. The lines of the Isthmus would have belonged to Norfolk. Hers would 
probably have been the Havre and Bremen lines, and the Old Dominion might 
have claimed also what is now the Collins Line.” 

Lieutenant Maury then told the reasons for the shifting of direct trade from 
Southern ports to New York as improvements in navigation were made, but 
expressed the hope that before 1857 he would see the Isthmus pierced with com 
mercial thoroughfares, great national highways across America and the South. 
regaining in tenfold measure its foreign commerce, its direct trade, its importing 
business and commercial prosperity. In discussing this he said: 

“From the Gulf of Mexico all the great commercial markets of the world are 
downhill. A vessel bound from the Gulf to Europe places herself in the current 
of the Gulf Stream and drifts along with it at the rate, for part of the way, of 
80 or 100 miles a day. If her destination be Rio, or India, or California. her 
course is the same as far north as the Island of Bermuda. 

“And when there shall be established a commercial thoroughfare across the 
Isthmus the trade winds of the Pacific will place China, India and all the islands 
of that ocean downhill also from this sea of ours. In that case the whole of 
Europe must pass by our very doors on the great highway to the markets both of 
the East and West Indies.” 

Again and again he reverted to the part to be played by the South in the 
expansion of American trade through the union of the Atlantic and Pacific. and 


one of his most comprehensive papers was devoted to a survey of the possibilities 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea, which he called the Mediterranean 
of the West, to be developed by the isthmian connection. In a most graphic 
manner he sketched the tremendous importance of the valleys of the Mississippi 
and the Amazon as contributors to the commerce of the Gulf: he showed that 
the energies of the United States were so great that they required a highway 
across the Isthmus to give them full scope and play, and in conclusion said: 
“From all this we are led to the conclusion that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing, if it has not already arrived, when the Atlantic and Pacific must join hands 


across the Isthmus. We have shown that there is no sea in the world which is 
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possessed of such importance as this Sou:hern sea of ours; that, with its sue 


cession of harvests, there is from some one or other of its river basins : crop 
always on the way to market; that it has for back country a continent at the 
north and another at the south, and a world both to the east and the west. We 
have shown how it is contiguous to the two first and convenient to them all. 
The three great outlets of commerce, the delta of the Mississippi, the moutlis of 
the Hudson and the Amazon, are all within 2000 miles, 10 days’ sail, of D:rien, 
It is a barrier that separates us from the markets of 600,000,000 people ree. 
fourths of the population of the earth. Break it down, therefore, and this country 
is placed midway between Europe and Asia; this sea becomes the center « the 
world and the focus of the world’s commerce. This is a highway that w give 
vent to commerce, scope to energy and range to enterprise, which in a few years 
bence will make gay with steam and cauvas parts of the ocean that are now 
unfrequented and almost unknown. Old channels of trade will be bro up 


and new ones opened We desire to see our own country the standard-bearer in 


this great work.” 


TRANSATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION. 


Another dream of Maury’s was the plan of giving to Norfolk or the 1 pton 
Roads basin direct communication with European ports. The idea of the Freneh 
promoters of 1837 was revived about 1850, and a bill was introduced into Congress 
to charter a steamship line between Virginia and Antwerp. An urgument 
advanced in its favor was that nearly all the mails of continental Europe passed 


through England and on to New York; that the direction of trade ever follows the 


| line of postal communication, and for that reason mainly trade between America 


established between Norfolk and Antwerp, Norfolk would at once secure the por- 
tion of continental mails which passed through Belgium, embracing a population 


and Europe centered at New York. Should direct communication by stenmers be 


of more than 100,000,000 and sweeping over a territory containing some of the 
finest agricultural and manufacturing districts of Europe. When this was done 
trade would necessarily follow, and Virginia’s seaport, being the center of con:mer 
cial intelligence, would become a center of commerce. A few years later a distin- 
guished Frenchman was planning to arrange a line of steamships from the James 
river to ports in France. He was acting for the Franco-American Transatlantie 
Navigation Co., which it was claimed had a capital of 18,000,000 francs, eight 
steamers of 2000 to 2500 tons, with a line already operating to Rio, New York and 
New Orleans. 

In the same period is found the convention at Bristol, Va., appointing Hon 
Ballard Preston, formerly Secretary of the Navy, to visit Europe for the purpose 
of setting forth the financial and industrial condition of Virginia and the advan- 
tages to follow the establishment of direct trade connections, with special “refer- 
ence to the speedy establishment of a suitable line of steamers between the waters 
of Virginia and Europe.” Mr. Preston was requested also to report whether or 
not the vessels of the company owning the Great Eastern were likely to promote 
the objects of the convention. The Great Eastern, then in course of building, was 
one of the factors involved in the crusade of Ambrose Dudley Mann, a native of 
Ilanover county, Virginia, who had served abroad in commercial diplomacy, and 
who resigned from office to devote himself to the upbuilding of Southern trade. In 
August, 1856, he sent an address to the South proposing the establishment of a 
weekly line of steamers of 20,000 tons capacity between Milford ITaven, 120 miles 
southwest of Liverpool, and the Chesapeake bay. The plan commended itself to 
the Southern Commercial Convention, which met at Savannah that year. and in 
September of the following year a convention at Old Point Comfort, over which 
ex-President Tyler presided, endorsed it. Those in attendance at the convention 
showed their practical faith in the undertaking by subscriptions to stock. By 
March 15, 1858, the number of shareholders had grown to several hundred, when 
the Assembly of Virginia incorporated it as the Atlantic Steam Ferry o., with 
permission to have a capital amounting to $50,000,000. Maury saw the immense 
possibilities in the plan. He wrote a letter dwelling upon the resources for foreign 
trade of the States behind Virginia, and alluding to the near completicn of the 
Covington & Ohio Railway, giving, with the Blue Ridge road and the central con- 
nection between the seaboard and the Ohio, said it was “the most direct and favor- 
able route that commerce can possibly have between Western Europe and our 
West,” and added: “In calling the attention of English capitalists to the great 
physical and natural resources of this part of the country, and in presenting for 
their consideration your rapidly-drawn sketches of its production and present 
value, I hope you will be able to give them assurances that the Covington & Ohio 
Railway is to be pushed forward vigorously to completion, and that by the time 
they can get their ships ready this work will also be ready to fetch and carry 
for them.” 

In advocating the organization of this company Mann gave a most comprehen- 
‘ive outline of the tendency toward railroad censtruction and extension as a 
taeans to convey for transportation to foreign countries the cotton of she Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Florida and 
Texas; the tobacco, wheat and corn of Virginia, Tennessee, Maryland and Dela- 
ware; the pork and bacon and lard and tobacco of Kentucky and Missouri; the 
rice of South Carolina, and the resin and turpentine of the Carolinas. Quoting 
the estimate of expert judges, he said: “There is a sufficiency of iron and «val 
in Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky to supply the wants of the Union for 100 
centuries, while copper, lead, gypsum and salt exist in oue or more of those States 
in immense quantities.” And outlining the possibilities of freight from the South 
for foreign export, he said: “Steam or some motive power not yet discovered will 
be employed henceforth for prenelling vessels in commerce or for belligerent pur- 
poses.” His proposition looked to the organization of a company to start with 
four vesseis of the type and size ot the Great Eastern, then under construction, 
claiming that “the number of such vessels required for the weekly ferry service 
would inspire the utmesc respect for the American flag on the Atlantic,” and that 
“from the military point of view four such steamships as the Great Eastern would 
be of inestimable advantage to the United States if they should ever be needed for 
active service.” These vessels, according to his view, in times of peace would be 
practical naval schcols for the attainment of knowledge of steam engineering. The 
amount of money required to transform the navy from sail to steam was too great 
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dertaken, and, therefore, he added: “To obviate this and to render at the 


to bi 
same ue our position secure we must construct vessels, both for the Atlantic and 
the I . Which, while they will carry the olive branch of commerce in one hand, 
wil in the other the sheathed sword.” 

flese propositions represented the views of the leaders of the South of 50 and 
60 years ago. They were not idle dreams; they were broad conceptions born of a 
comprehensive grasp of the situation and a desire to give the South its proper 
place in the commerce and industry of the country. They were enthusiastically 
endorsed and supported by the foremost business men of that day. Many of them 
failed of accomplishment solely because of the intervention of the war between 


the States, which made impossible the carrying out of such undertakings. But 
their progressiveness and aggressiveness were not entirely for naught, even at 
that early day. 


TEN YEARS’ RAILROAD PROGRESS. 


fhe decade ending with 1860 witnessed a very marked growth in Southern 
railroad and manufacturing interests, but notwithstanding the depression in cot 
ton for several years, there was no decline in the steady advance that was making 
the South one of the richest agricultural sections of the world. During this time 
railroad interests were actively pushed, and the South constructed 7562 miles of 
new road, against 4712 by the New England and Middle States combined. In 
1850 the South had 23385 miles of railroad, and the New England and Middle 
States 4798 miles; by 1860 the South had increased its mileage to 9897 miles, 
quadrupling that of 1850, while the New England and Middle States had increased 
to 9510 miles, or a gain of only about 100 per cent. In 1850 the mileage of the two 
Northern sections exceeded that of the South by 2463 miles. The conditions were 
reversed by 1860, and the South then led by 387 miles. In that decade the South 
expended, according to official figures, over $220,000,000 in the extension of its 
railroads, the great bulk of this having been local capital. This activity was not 
confined to any one State, but covered the whole South, and every State made a 
rapid increase in its mileage. In Virginia there was an increase from 515 miles in 
1850 to 1771 miles in 1860; in North Carolina the increase was from 248 miles in 
1850 to 8S9 miles in 1860; in South Carolina from 289 miles to 998; in Georgia 
from 643 to 1404; Florida from 21 to 401; Alabama from 132 to 743; Mississippi 
from 75 to 872; Louisiana from 79 to 334; Kentucky from 78 to 569, and Maryland 
from 253 to 380. Neither Texas, Arkansas nor Tennessee had a single mile of 
railroad in 1850, but in 1860 Tennessee had 1197 miles, showing remarkable activ 
ity in construction during the decade, while Texas had 306 miles and Arkansas 38. 

The percentage of increase in population in the South from 1850 to 1860 
jucluding the slaves, was 24 per cent., while in the rest of the country the gain, 
due largely to immigration, of which the South received practically none, was 42 
per cent. Yet from 1850 to 1860 the South increased its railroad mileage 319 per 
cent., while in the balance of the country the gain was only 234 per cent. The 
South had one mile of road in 1860 to every 700 white inhabitants; the other sec 
tions all combined had one mile to every 1000 inhabitants. Thus, counting the 
whites only, the South led the country in its railroad mileage per capita, and if 
the slaves be included, the South still stood on a par with the country at large 


in per capita nileage. 


DIVERSIFYING MANUFACTURES. 

While devoting great attention to the building of railroads, the South also 
wade rapid progress during the decade ending with 1860 in the development of its 
diversified manufactures. The census of 1860 shows that in 1850 the flour and 
meal made by Southern mills was worth $24,773,000, and that by 1860 this had 
increased to $45,000,000, a gain of $20,000,000, or nearly one-fourth of the gain in 
the entire country, and a much greater percentage of gain than in the country at 
large, notwithstanding the enormous immigration from Europe as well as from 
the South and East into the Western grain-producing States during that period. 
The South’s sawed and planed lumber product of 1860 was $20,890,000, against 
$10,900,000 in 1850, this gain of $10,000,000 being largely more than one-third as 
wuch as the gain in all other sections combined, although even counting the slaves 
the South had, as already stated, only one-third of the country’s population. 

The advance in iron founding was from $2,300,000 in 1850 to $4,100,000 in 
1860, a gain of $1,800,000, a very much larger percentage of increase than in the 
whole country. In the manufacture of steam engines and machinery the gain in 
the country, excluding the South, was $15,000,000, while the gain in the South was 
$4,200,000, the increase in the former case being less than 40 per cent. and in the 
latter over 200 per cent. Cotton manufacturing had commenced to attract atten- 
tion, and nearly $12,000,000 were invested in Southern cotton mills. In Georgia 
especially this industry was thriving, and between 1850 and 1860 the capital so 
invested in that State nearly doubled. It is true that most of the Southern manu- 
facturing enterprises were comparatively small, but so were those of New Eng- 
land in their early stages. The South’s were blotted out of existence by the war; 
by the same war an impetus was given to New England’s, which became enor- 
mously prosperous, justifying great expansion. In the aggregate, however, the 
number of Southern factories of all kinds swelled to very respectable proportions, 
and the total number in 1860 was 24,590, with an aggregate capital invested of 
$175,100,000. 

These facts are stated to indicate that the South in its early days gave close 
attention to manufacturing development, and that though later on the great profits 
in cotton caused a concentration of the capital and energy of that section in farm- 
ing operations, yet after 1850 there came renewed interest in industrial matters, 
resulting in an astonishing advance in railroad construction and in manufactures. 
But this is only a small part of the evidence available to conclusively prove that 
great energy and enterprise were displayed by the people of the South. It is use- 
less to speculate upon what might have been, but if the profitableness of cotton- 
growing with slave labor had not concentrated the capital and energy of the South 
in cotton the industrial growth of this section would doubtless long before the 
war have made the South, instead of New England and the Middle States, the 
manufacturing center of the country. 
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EXPANSION IN AGRICULTURE, 


For some years prior to 1850, while New England, having but little soil to 
make agriculture a possibility, was engaged almost wholly in manufacturing 
pursuits, all the energies of that section being directed to industrial development, 
the South, reaping great profits from its planting interests, was with equal 
energy and success and continued expansion giving itself to the cultivation of 
cotton, corn, sugar, rice and tobacco. In the production of these staples it was 
gaining great wealth, and a large part of the South probably reached a higher 
degree of agricultural prosperity than any section of this country has enjoyed 
since that time. The energy and enterprise displayed by the South in the exten- 
sion of its agricultural interests was as great as the energy displayed in the 
development of New England’s manufactures or that of the pioneers who opened 
the West to civilization. The South has been less given to vaunting its own 
achievements, and the world has therefore heard less about them. This agricul 
tural development and prosperity were the outgrowth of the same energy that 
built the first railroads in the country, that constructed more mileage between 
1IS5U and 1860 than the New England and Middle States combined, that at the 


| beginning of the war was rapidly building up manufactures and that gave a 





Southern port the distinction of sending out the first steamship that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. But to return to statistics 
Southern industrial advancement from 1850 to 1800 is the really remarkable 


More interesting than the record of 


agricultural prosperity of that decade and the magnitude of the products of 
Southern farms in 1860 as compared with the yield in the whole country. In 
order to rightly value all these comparisons, it should be remembered tbat the 
total population of the United States in 1860 was 31,000,000, of which the 
South had 6,800,000 whites and 4,100,000 negroes, or an uggregate of 10,900,000, 
just a little more than one-third of the total. With one-third of the country’s 
population, and less than one-fourth of the whites, the South raised more than 
one-half of the total agricultural products of the country. Comparing the crops 
of the South and the remainder of the country as given in the census of 1860, we 
have the following table: 


Crops in 1800, 


Yield in South. Yield in remainder of the country. 
CA, IEE cccnscctccdesass : 7 


358,153,000 472,297,000 








Wheat, bushels..... POITITITITITTITTi TT TTT Te 44,500,000 125,200,000 
Cotton, bales......... $eneaseascnccescnceceeoes 5,196,000 None 
EOD, HO canon ov ve nvecesencneqncesacenes 351, 77,800,000 
BEeOG, POMS cuncecccencccesescceesass 187,000,000 None 
Sweet potatoes, bushels... a0ee , 38,000,000 3,600,000 
RE, DOMME. cc ca ccccevescocvescesecsceecesees 302,000,000 None 


$467,498, 364 
16,314,818 
13,551,151 

$84,447,110 


Value of live-stock..... jnbeens 
IN, Minn dnctcnsepecesncecesassatence 
Beeswax and honey, pounds..............++ 
Value of animals slaughtered......... 


$639,991,852 









Value of homemade manufactures $16,585,281 

Peas and beans, bushels rkehindene 11,878,452 3,309,661 
WOOL, DOUMEB. coccccccccccccccccccosceccccesoese 12,505,337 47,946,006 
Cash value Of farm. .......cccccccccccccccsccs §2,008,400,d00 $4,330,004, 869 


It would be hard to set forth more convincingly than these census figures do 
the strong position held by the South agriculturally as compared with the rest 
of the country. The world generally credits the Old South with having been 
only a producer of cotton, rice and sugar, but, as previously pointed out, the 
industrial and railroad interests were building up with great rapidity when the 
war came, and these figures exhibit a condition of agricultural diversity and 
prosperity which must amaze those who have regarded the ante-bellum South 
2s a country lacking in energy. With one-third of the country’s population and 
only one-fourth of the whites, the South not only produced all the cotton, rice 
and,sugar raised in the United States—these were largely surplus cash crops— 
but it also raised in 1860 358,000,000 bushels of corn, or 44 per cent. of the total 


crop of the country; 351,500,000 pounds of tobacco, against 77,800,000 pounds 
in the rest of the country, and 38,600,000 bushels of sweet potatoes out of a total 
crop of 41,600,000 bushels. Moreover, it had over 40 per cent. of the total value 
of live-stock, or $467,498,000 out of $1,100,000,000; it made 16,000,000 gallons of 
molasses, against 22,000 made by other sections; it produced beeswax and honey 
to the extent of 13,500,000 pounds, or over one-lalf of all made in the country ; 
the value of the animals slaughtered was $84,400,000, against $128,000,000 in 
all other sections, and out of a total value of what were classed as “homemade 
manufactures” of $24,300,000, the South had $16,500,000. The cash value of the 
farms in the United States in 1860 was $6,638,000,000, and of this the South had 
$2,300,000,000, or more than one-third of the whole, and an increase of $1,300,- 
000,000 over 1850. It had $95,000,000 invested in agricultural implements out 
of a total of $246,000,000, or nearly 40 per cent. The increase in the value of its 
agricultural implements from 1850 to 1860 was nearly $35,000,000, or about 60 
per cent. 

Such, in brief, is the truly marvelous record of agricultural activity, an 
activity that would put beyond the possibility of a doubt the energy of the 
people of the South, even if under the concentration of capital and energy in 
agriculture there had been little or no progress in manufactures and railroads. 


WROUGHT FOR CIVILIZATION. 


Consideration of such material facts about the Old South must not be per- 
mitted to obscure another achievement equalling, perhaps, any of the material 
accomplishments. It was the task of civilizing several million blacks, many of them 
fresh from the jungles of Africa, and the Christianizing of hundreds of thousands 
of them. In civilizing millions of men just from barbarism and Christianizing so 
many of them no other country can show in the same length of time more to 
its credit in work for humanity than this record of the Old South. Great as was 
the curse of slavery to the South, rejoicing as every Southern man must do 
that it has passed away, it is, nevertheless, a fact that before 1860 the South 
did more for the enlightenment and betterment of the African race than all 
other people on earth have done up to the present time. The very material 
success since 1865 of negroes trained in slavery days or trained by parents 
who had been slaves is proof of the splendid work of civilization accomplished 
by the Old South. With profound appreciation of the foreign mission work of 
all denominations, it is safe to say that from the beginning of the Protestant 
foreign missions in the early part of the eighteenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, or about 150 years, the number of conversions to Christianity 
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Wi ot near so large as the number of slaves who, under 1 tlare in almost unlimited supply, and owing to their proximity, and to the Jow 
( ted men and women of the Old South, became devout) cost of mining, pig-iron and steel can be made at a smaller cost than in any other 
| ( cls eo on the foreign mission field accom. | part of our country, or of the world Nearly every Southern State has an . 
en than the Old South wrought for God and | abundance of the best water-powers to supplement the advantages of cheap coal. of 0 
rsion to true religion, to upright, pious lives of negroes, | It is not an exaggeration to say this favored land has greater advantages ang stan 
that the people of this section did not realize and fullill | resources, such as mineral, timber and agricultural potentialities, than any other coun 
euter « anoall the rest of the world the mighty responsibility to a) section: it has greater advantages for the profitable utilization of these natura) the | 
( | them? If the negro is less honest and virtuous | resources than any other country in the world; by virtue of its rivers snd long 
den days it is due to the false training of the last 40 yeurs sencoust it las the guarantee of lowest freight rates; it has a climate that is 
} conducive to good health and long life-——a climate that reduces the cost of living I 
MAKING AN EMPIRE. | to no ominimum; it has all of these mighty factors to insure its prosperit tnd eye' 
Civilizir hegroes and training them to systematic and productive endeavor | \ th fewer disadvantages than any other equal area. mov 
were, to be e, Hecessury results of using negroes in labor, But other acts of the | It cain produce nearly everything, from the widest range of agricultural growth sire! 
Sou had far less of self-interest about then They were typed and menifested | to the widest limit of manufacturing and mining diversity, at the lowest cost. It coun 
nee of Southerners in national affairs from the birth of the Constitu- | is bece eau great iron amd steel center; it is monopolizing the manufacture of here 
tion 17S to its paralysis in ISGl, a dominance indicated by the fact thet wit! leourse cotton goods, and is turning its attention to the finer grades; it is be ning {yak 
the 72 vears nine of the 15 occupants of the presidential office were Southern-borm | the arket garden of the North: its people can live more cheaply, because of nat seell 
d their terms extended over 49 vears ural advantages, than those ef other sections, thus always insuring the maXinuy cow! 
Southern valor, personitied in George Rogers Clark, in the closing verrs « |v Hit on everything that the South produces. the | 
Revolutionary War nade it possible for Southern generosity to contirm title otf H The vast tratle of the West, which has heretofore sought a foreign inarket seek 
the United States to an area of about 250,000 square miles of land embraced i through Northern ports, is now turning to the South, and along the South Atlantie bese 
the Northwest Territory, from whieh subsequently were carved the great States | and Gulf coasts there will of necessity grow up a number of opulent seaports lou 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, with a part to spare for Minne Climatic attractions are making the South a winter home for an ever-increasing and 
That achievement was typical of later deeds of Southern valor, forelanded nuiber of tourists and healthseekers, who annually spend in the aggregate iaauny the 
hess, diplomacy and statesinanship, which in the 72 vears of the old Constitution nillious of dollars there that 
tdded 2,185,000 square miles to the S0O,Q0O square miles of the United States and Some countries have iron and coal, some have timber, some have oil, some have Sou 
rounded . our adjacent continental possessions, phosphate, some have good agricultural linds, some a good climate, some have rook 
fhe foundations were laid in the Louisiana purchase under Thomas Jefferson | Water-powers, some have other advantages, but no other country combines all of the 
of 920,000 square miles in 1803, balking an inchoate break-up of the Union, assur- | these, and to them adds cotton, which is the foundation of one of the greatest the 
ing the North American Continent to what is known as Anglo-Saxon civilization pinufacturing interests in the world Nowhere else is this combination found. 
and determining that our country should stretch from ocean to ocean instead ot The South is a well-watered country, with a regular and abundant rainfall, _ 
cling o the eastern seaboard. The rounding out began with the Florida pur- | From the great mountain ranges that form its bac kbone innumerable streams and vate 
chase of IS19 in the administration of James Monroe, adding about 75.000 square | vivers tlow to the Athuntic and the Gulf of Mexico. Some furnish cheap trans- — 
riiles Che names of Presidents ‘Tyler and Polk, of Generals Sam Tlouston, Win portation; others afford water-powers, and some do both. With revived interest in mn 
field Scott and Zachary Taylor will always be identitied with such events as the iver improvements and in hydro-electric development the vast potentialities of Hon 
treaty of 1846, which fixed the northern boundary of the 245,000 square miles of | these streams will prove of enormous value to the South. men 
territory now embraced in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, through which Meri The lumbering business of Michigan and the adjoining States was for years ip? 
wether Lewis and William: Clark had trailed with the tlag 40-odd vears before he foundation of much of their progress and prosperity ; it afforded employment = 
ms the accession of the 260,000 square miles of Texas in IS45, and as the conse to millions of capital, to many thousands of hands, and yielded very large profits tion 
auent war with Mexico, which left in the possession of the United States after | In the extent and variety of its standing timber the South far surpasses any other nat 
the conclusion of the Gadsden purchase of 1S855-—-Gadsden being a South Care section. It has the basis fora lumbering and woodworking business much greater be d 
linian—OGS7.000 square miles now embraced in California, Nevada. Colorado, Utal than that of the North and West. Its forests of hardwood will furnish the raw 
Arizona and New Mexico The territory thus acquired is more thin two-thirds iaterial for as many factories to manufacture costly furniture and fine wood 
et the total land area of what is today known as the continental United States. | werk of all Kinds as are now in operation in the entire country; its cheaper 
It is A monument to Southern foresight, energy and vigor—a monument to the | lumber will go into the lower grades of furniture, while its pine will continue, as 
empire building power of our forefathers The thought and action of the Old | it now is, indispensable in building operations 
South for territorial expansion had no “provincial” or “parochial” limitations Nowhere else are the natural conditions so favorable for the production of iron 
They were nation-wide, and, indeed, world-wide in their consequences, and were | and steel on the largest scale that the increasing consumption demands and at 
paralleled in thought and action upon other lines, the lowest cost. Instead of having to haul ore 1000 miles, as many Northern fur ] 
Turning from the consideration of such as Washington, Jefferson, Marshall | "tes de, and coke 500 to 600 miles, as many Western furnaces are compelled to larg 
and Calhoun in statesmanship, from the military leaders and State builders to do, the ironmaker in this section finds his ore and coal and limestone within a few bey 
careers like those of Maury, Mann, De Bow, Cyrus IL McCormick, Edmund Ruilin | Miles ef each other, And as new railroads open up new and large fields, the rela- sup] 
and Robert L. Dabney, peat finds in every aidan State men of the stamp of | ive cost of production should decrease, against a gradual but certain increase ina 
James M. Garnett of Virginia, A.D. Murphey of North Carolina, James Hf. Thorn- | Yes large part of the North and in Europe. reha 
well of South Carolina, A. B. Meek of Alabama, D. S. Walker of Florida. George On one side of this mineral belt is the cotton, fruit and truck-growing and met! 
Eustis of Louisiana, Crawford Long of Georgia, Marion Sims of South Carolina, | ¢4ow-pine region of the South, needing the coal, iron and hardwoods of the 
William Wirt of Maryland-Virginia, the LeContes of Georgia. all natives of the | @ountains, and furnishing in exchange its cotton, its fruits, its vegetables and its rive 
South. Of others born elsewhere but from early life thoroughly identitied with | ! ine lumber, creating a mutually profitable exchange. On the other side are the forn 
the South we find such men as Joseph Caldwell, Elisha Mitchell, George Swain, in rich and populous prairie States, which will afford an almost unlimited market half 
North: Carolina; Abraham Baldwin and Alonzo Church and the Wadleys in | fe" @l the manufactured products of this central workshop region, while the exp 
Georgia, Jonathan VP. Cushing in Virginia, Nathan R. Smith and A. 8. Abell in development of these industrial interests will create a new market for all the 
Marvland. Edward Livingston and Henry A. Bullard in Louisiana. Sargeant $ diversified products of the farm. The assured construction of the isthmian canal 20 5 
Pi eae and John A. Quitman in Mississippi, Albert Pike in Arkansas. David § Will open to the cotton and the coal and the iron of the South new markets, in ‘ 
Kaufman in Texas, and many others who, as Southerners, made their mark in Which the demand will tax the productive capacity of this section. whi 
science, statecraft, education, journalisin, theology, transportation or commerce Because of the advantages given by nature to this section for profitable farm are 
operations, and of the enormous area of tillable land, no limit can be set to the ind 
A REVIVAL, NOT A CREATION. possibilities of Southern agricultural advancement. But while agriculture is for 
Because these facts are not generally known the Old South is accused of hay advancing, coincident with it will be a continuation of the tremendous expansion to a 
ing Incked energy and enterprise; its people are even now often charged with hay in industrial and commercial interests that has been going on for several years Sure 
ing been inferior to those of other sections in the development of their country and With the southward trend of population and capital, and the increase in the 
in the creation of wealth. The South of today, throbbing with industrial and | ul ther of inhabitants of this country. now about 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 every vari 
riilroad activity, is but a revival of the Old South, whose commercial spirit of | 10 years, there must come such a rate of progress in the South and such opportuni loca 
brond activity crushed by the war is again seen in the development of the same | ties for legitimate development enterprises as no other section of this country thes 
lines of industry to which this section was bending its energies prior to TSG0 has ever seen und 
Poday the South has over 64.000 miles of railroads; the country had only The trend of the world’s economic development is toward the South. for. as mer 
80.5902 miles in ISGO, and of this 9SGO miles were in the Southern States. The Andrew Carnegie has recently well said, in the past capital could draw raw mate- vet 
value of the manufactured cotton goods of the South is now over SZ00.000,000 9 | tial to it, and thus industry centered where capital was most abundant, but now 
year, while the output in 1860 for the United States was only $115,000,000, The | rw iaiterial draws the capital and dominates the development of industrial cen assi 
vilue of the lumber products of the country in 1860 was $96,000,000, while today | ters. Nature has done more than her share for the South. She has covered its the 
the South is annually marketing over $300,000,000 worth. The South's manufac mountains and its valleys with timber: she has burdened its hillsides with mineral tha: 
tured products in 1906 aggregated in value $2,500,000,000, against $1.000,000,- | Wealth beyond the power of imagination; she has given it coal and iron and cot- out 
000 for the whole country in 1860, Then the country had 402 miles of street rail | ton and oil, marbles and granites and clays. Earth has no duplicate of the wealth 
Ways: now the South has over 3500 miles. Then the petroleum output was only | of nature’s bounty to the South 
00.000 barrels >; now the South is marketing over 30,000,000 barrels a year, the But the statistics which tell in cold figures the story of what the South has 
output being limited only by transportation facilities, and this section is, as lately | accomplished, which tell how our pig-iron production has in 25 years grown from 
expressed by a London expert, “the Gibraltar of the lights and fuels of the world.” | less than 400,000 tons to nearly 3,500,000 tons, our cotton-mill capital from sys' 
Even in banking capital the South has more than one-half as much as the United | $21,000,000 to $250,000,000, our total manufacturing capital from $250,000,000 to pre 
States in TSO, viz, $250,000,000, against $420,000,000, $2,000,000,000, our exports through Southern ports from $261,000,000 to $642.- 
000,000, tell us really but a small part of the work which has been done. These effi 
A GENERAL SURVEY. figures only indicate something of the real story. The true advancement, and that det 
\bout SO per cent, of the world’s cotton is raised in the South. About one- | which is destined to have the greatest effect upon this section and upon the world _ 





half of all the standing timber in the United States is in the South. Tron ore and | is the experience which has been gained, the industrial training secured, by the 
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el speeconnane 


factor) l 
of how better 


e poverty, the inexperience, the discredit and doubt at home and abroad 


and in a 


do things, understanding of our natural 


resources 


qgainst 
yf ourselves and our section of ISSO, the South, thrilled with energy and hope, 
stands today recognized by the world as that section which of all others in this 


ountry elsewhere has the greatest potentialities for the creation of wealth and 


the proti le employment of its people. 


WHAT THE SOUTH OFFERS. 
Mt. Mitchell, the highest peak east of the Rocky 


{ the South could be had there would be seen a mighty, resistless. onward 


if fr mountains, a bird’s- 
eye View 
of a people who, having struggled amid the darkness of the wilderness 
and mind by the hard but fight, 
Land. No longer moving wholly 


the tide of population would be 


movelel 


strengthened in body victorious have at last 


come in sight of the Vromised westwiard as 


peretofor seen to be turning southward. ‘The 


yardened Veterans of the South’s struggle for industrial independence would be 


en drawing heavy reinforcements from this coming tide. Capital, the greatest 


voward on earth, which shunned the South in the days of its despair, now joins 
the procession, and the South, beggar no longer, invites the world’s surplus money 


seeking the most prolitable field on earth for investment—invites it not with the 


vgar’s Plea. but with the right to say that we are independent, we can stand 


beggi | 
have accumulated enough of nwney and of experience to insure a great 
that for 


zlone, We 
md steady advance, but so vast is the field, so sure are the returns, 
the good of the investor, as well as for our good, we bid the world a 
llere, 


Ilere is ample 


welcome, 


that all may share in the utilization of these vast resources. says the 
South to all mankind, is a region of which there is no duplicate 
room for a hundred million people to have the best conditions found on earth for 
the enjoyment of life, the building of a hoine, the development of business and 
the creation of wealth. 

If the South has done this much with the discouraging conditions which it 
faced 25 years ago, What may we not expect now that the business world has come 
to realize that no other section of this country or any other offers equal opportuni 
ties for the investment of capital for the broadest development of manufacturing 
mining, railroad and agricultural interests? And instead of having no immigra 
tion, as in the past, it is certain that we are to witness a great southward move 
ment of population, Picture the conditions of ISSO and the results accomplished 
since that time, then study the present situation; recall the fact that the mani- 
festations of today in railroad extension, cotton manufacturing and otier direc 
tions are merely the fulfillment of plans interrupted by the war, but based upon 
natural advantages that war could not destroy, and attempt to forecast what will 


be done in Southern advancement within the next 25 years! 


THE TRANSPORTATION CRISIS—VI. 


By Lewis M. Haupt. 


[Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 

During the past century the turnpikes and canals built by syndicates or States were 
largely superseded by the railroads, which have now, in their turn, reached a himit 
beyond which safety and expedition appear to be unable to pass, and a return to the 
supplementary systems seems to be not only welcomed, but urged by railroad managers. 

But these older feeders and outlets are no longer available, and must be extensively 
rehabilitated, so that the important question arises as to the cheapest and quickest 
method of accomplishing this result. 

Some few of the difficulties of securing appropriations and of conducting works of 


river and harbor improvements under Government control have been referred to in 





former papers, and the fact that the mileage of the canals has been reduced to less than 
half that prior to the war indicates that it is not probable that immediate relief can be 
expected from this source for many years under the existing conditions. 

In a memorial from the civil engineers of the United States to the President, made 
20 years ago, it was pointed out that: 

“By the desultory and unsystematiec methods of river and harbor improvements 
which have prevailed in this country up to this time, neither the harbors nor the rivers 
are at all adequate to the needs of commerce. The navigable waterways at present are 
in detached lengths, and not suited to economical transportation, and many are useless 
for a large part of the year. They should constitute connected systems, so planned as 
to avoid transshipments. The value of these commercial channels is gradually but 
surely impressing itself upon our people. All admit their cheapness for heavy traffic. 

“The methods pursued in the prosecution of our national public works have been 
variable and unsystematic. Appropriations have been secured most 


largely through 


local and sectional influence. The evils attendant upon the inception in Congress of 
these works and in the introduction of various local schemes and projects are well 
understood. The waste of time in their discussion, the local jealousies, the contests by 
members zealous for the interests of their districts and the danger of failure or of a 
veto are rightfully looked upon by an intelligent public as unworthy of approval. 

“In the execution of the works also there are many serious faults committed because 
assigned to military officers or detached service who have had no special training for 
the technical work placed in their charge, and whose duties are administrative rather 
than executive, with no power to initiate improvements, but merely to advise and carry 
out orders. 


Their tenure in this work is but temporary. ‘They are military specialists 


assigned to civil duties. In case of war these duties must be suspended or civilians 
must take their place in the field (as was done in the Spanish-American War) which 
is unjustifiable.” 

This memorial contained a digest of the foreign organizations, and submitted a 
system admirably adapted to the requirements of so large a country as this, but it was 
premature, as the importance of the waterway was not then fully realized. 

But the expense of maintaining so large an establishment as would be necessary for 
efficient work in all parts of the country, and the fear that the many officers now 
detailed on civil works might not be as advantageously employed, would make the pas- 
Sage of such a bill as difficult as it has been to relieve our merchant marine. 
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: ; | 
nd as well as by the superintendent and the president, in the knowledge 


517 


of bureaus, without 


nethods or p 
hold o 


th) years 


competition in 


permanency of the results, does not much promise for relief, as judged from 


past experience extending over 


The short cut to an immediate restoration of waterways would seem to lie in 


the return to the system which worked so admirably in the ante-bellum days when the 


works were conducted by the States or by corporations chartered by them, at least in 


so far as the lesser local rivers and canals are concerned ind which improvements may 
be executed simultaneously with the larger harbor and trunk line, river or lake routes 
under Government supervision and control, as preset Thus there would be no 
additional drain on the National Treasury, and the localities which ha been denied 
the right to relieve their own necessities would speedily undertake such works at their 


own expense as commercial projects Ml when the traflie is fully deve tolls 


loped, if th 


be found onerous or obstructive, they could be emane ited, as is now the practice, by 


works thus acquired are in fact the 


condemnation. The most valuable in the country, 
and they have been built in less time and for less money than those of much less 
importance. An open door and a healthful competition will soon afford great relief to 
the engorged transportation and other industries of the nation 


The Market Range. 

by this is meant the distance which any commodity may be carried before th 
margin between the cost of its production and the consumer's price is absorbed by the 
charges of placing it on the market \ large part of this charge is expended in trans 
portation, and as the margin for raw inaterial, which is of low ue, is small, 
the distance which it can be profitably moved is correspondingly limited unless the 
traffic rate is very low. As this is the vital factor, the importance of the water rates 
will be evident by a mere statement of the relative charges on or over the various media 
ied for transportation, Thus it has been ascertained from official data, carefully com 
piled, that the average cost of moving one ton one mile is as follows 

On earth roads, by animal power, 25 cents per ton-n 


Qn railroads (1906), 7.8 mills per ton-mil« 


On canals, from two to three mills per ton-mil 


On rivers and slackwater navigation, about one mill per ton-n 


lakes and broad ocean, less than threes 


On the 
If the ocean 


fourths mill per ton-mile 


rate of, say, one-half mill, be taken as the unit of comparison, then 


1D and the 


other 


the river will be represented by 2, the canal by 5, the railroad by road by 500 


thus demonstrating the superiority of the waterways over the systems 


But even these low rates are surpassed when the Western rivers are in flood stages 


ind furnish from S to 10 feet of water for the transportation of coal from VPittsburg 


|} to New Orleans, a distance of 2000 miles, at a cost of 75 cents per ton, including the 


return of the empty boats. This is less than four-tenths of a mill per mile 


The average market range of the traflic through the St. Mary's canals can readily 


be found by dividing its average value of $9.42 by the rate per ton-mile; but as only 


the “margin” production is available for this taken at, 


could be 


and the Ohio river, the haul would be limited to only 444 miles 


over cost of 


purpose, if it be 


say, S4. the distance it carried by rail at the rate charged between Lake 


lirie 


The contract rates on the lakes has been S2 cents per 1000 miles, and for the haul 


over the divide it was $1.15 for 130 miles, making a total of about $2 for transportation 
out of the $9.42 of value. 


At the 


BOO miles separating the 


average rail rate of the freight across the 
Atlantic 


it is apparently impossible to conduct a very large part of such traffic at a profit, since 


United States to carry a ton of 


from the Pacific the charge would be $25.40, so that 


the margin will not admit of such a tax. If half of the value be assumed to be avail 


able for carriage, it would exclude forest products as a class, having an average value 


available for transportation of $5.50, whilk 
The only 


a haul is merchandise, the 


agricultural products would yield only $19 


and manufactures but $18.50, class which furnishes a sufficient margin for 


so long half-value of which is $153 per ton. Yet even this 


class is shipped as far as possible by water, both for economy and dispatch. The most 
therefore, in collecting and distributing freights 
able 


haul for the 


profitable business of the railroads is, 
for short distances between commercial and manufacturing centers which may be 
fuel at 


materials and The average 


130.45 miles. 


to receive their raw water rates 


United States is but 


The Great Belt Route. 
ITence the great necessity of the early opening of the Great Belt Waterway through 
New York 


via the Illinois and Mississippi 


the most densely-settled sections of the country from through the Great 


Lakes, to the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and thene« 
rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of about 3000 miles, of which only about on 


third is available for vessels of over eight feet draught 


This is the great work so well begun by the State of Illinois in the Chicago Drain 


age Canal, built at local expense for the double purpose of 


head of lake 


providing both drainage 


and navigation for the dense population at the navigation, 


The Southern Outlet via the Mississippi. 


Another equally important link is the possible one via the Lake Erie and Ohio Canal 
and river, which is about 30 per cent. shorter and avoids the detour around the Mich 


igan peninsula in high latitudes, where the closed season is longer. The slow 


progress 


made on the Ohio river improvement, however, does not give encouragement of early 


relief from this source, as compared with the progress on the Illinois river. 


To avoid this 720-mile detour, requiring three days for a 10-knot steamer, it has 


long been contemplated to build a ship canal across the base of the peninsula from 


Chicago to Toledo, which would be about 160 miles in length and require, at a speed of 
four miles an hour, 40 hours for the canal portion, to which should be added six for 


the transit of Lake Michigan and additional time for lockage, making the saving in time 


only a few hours, while the expenses of maintenance would add to the cost as com 
pared with the open water channel already available. The estimated cost of the water 
way is placed at $100,000,000, and it would justify its existence, not because of the 
through traffic, but by the local industries which it would attract and the traffic result 
ing therefrom. The canal would doubtless be closed by ice from three to five months 
during the year. 
The Levees and Navigation, 

But these Western outlets to the Gulf are all dependent upon the creation of a 
satisfactory channel down the valley, either along the river bed or independent thereof. 


The latter would cost about $200,000,000 to construct, while the river, a natural chan 





The mere increase of the appropriations, under the present limited force and routine 


nel, is availabie for a large part of the year, The imperative need of the country is to 
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S1d 

3 I »1 available for navigation at all seasons. For this 
I I ] sio ted June 28, 1879, and the New Orleans Picayune, 

“Fig Mississippi,” thus sums up the situation :* 
l he work s done and the money furnished by the people them 
nd f t National Government, through the Mississippi 
I ( led th funds and labor the great work of protection, and it is 
I I cing Ul so 2 degree of success has crowned the united labors. 
“But s vi ry is not the end of the fight. The barrier must be built higher, 
broader, st) er, unt | ions of people depending on it for protection shall be 
able, in the fullness of their confidence, to rest behind their bulwarks without a shadow 
of uneasiness lest this ghtiest ri densely-inhabited regions shall break its 
barriers and pour out death and destruction. But a great victory has been gained, and 


is now with confidence that 


While it is true th 


at 2000 miles on bo 


the combined forces of the Government, 
hat these le s have risen fre about 
have been reclaimed fro ) 0 witl 
output of agricultural! products from this 
But it is not the duty of the commissi 
rrder to “regulate commerce between the 
such reclamation works improved the nay 


result It has confined the water and m 


and thus arrested the fert 
Picayune frankly and truly 


rty. <Alreé 


former 


den, and the 

life and prope 

the place of the 

voiding of the engorged river, 

So vital is this question that 

as indicating the futility of repeating ther 
ficial results. 

To Open 

river its 


To systematically improve a 


the greatest 


floods, as Nature attempts to 


To overcome the “bars” thus deposited in 


the struggle 


the States and the parishes, it 


states that the 


is the outle 


will be continued 


th sides of the 1 have been fenced out by 


is likewise true 


, and that large areas 


enhanced values, thus increasing the 


region, 
on nor of the Gove laim land in 


rnment to rec 


several States,” unless it can be shown that 
laimed has been the 


the 


igation, which it is not « 


ud at flood stages to the bed of stream, 


ation process which formerly built up this extensive gar 


struggle must go on to protect 


ady it is necessary to resort to irrigation and pumping to take 


natural water supply, and no relief is provided for the rapid 


ts are being rapidly closed below Red river. 


it seems to justify a few references to past experience 


n, as is constantly being done, without bene 


the Outlets. 


mouth must be made large enough to void 


do in the various distributaries of the delta. 
outlets numerous efforts 


the channels at the 


have been made by the Government for more than 50 years, to secure a reasonably deep 


and permanent channel. In 1874 it was 
channel 250 feet wide by dredging would ¢ 
This is 


board, with only one exception, Gen. J. G. 


$400,000 a year. the maximum 


the Fort St. Philip Canal, which was onl 
I. Eads to open the mouth of the river to: 
which he secured by 1879. [rior to that 
“no reliable outlets, and it can never, at a 
ship of 1000 tons pays for towage in and on 
commerce is $2,000,000." Since the openir 


grown to such an extent as to require m« 


reported that “to maintain an 18 to 20-foot 
ost $260,000, and one 400 feet wide probably 
effect to be expected from dredging.” The 
Barnard, was therefore in favor of building 
y prevented by the proposition of Capt. Jas 
10 feet by giving his guarantee for the results, 
date it was officially stated that there were 
“i 


it $1048, and the annual tax on New Orleans 


ny cost, have such an outlet or mouth.” 


ig of the South Pass the size of the vessel has 


re water, and several plans have been sub 


mitted for the improvement of the Southwest Pass, which have been modified from time 


to gime; the original one, estimated to cost 
000, supplemented by dredging over 22,0 
yard, regardless of the enormous velume | 
plan was again changed, all in consequence 


ngineer, who stood ready 


to guarantee a 
was not recommended to Congress, and tl 
is now almost completed, with the result 


impossihility of securing more than 18 to 


$15,000,000, was set aside for one of $6,000,- 


10,000 cubie yards of silt at four cents per 
This 
e of a competitive plan submitted by a civil 
10-foot channel for $6,000,000, but his plan 


eing annually deposited by the river. 


1e two-jetty plan was let by contract, which 


predicted by the board of 1874 as to the 


20 feet by dredging between them. 





THE CITY OF PALESTINE. 


In the Heart of the ercial Or- 
chard and Garden Country of 
Eastern 








Texas. 


[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 


Palestine, Texas, May 1. 
Palestine, the county-seat of Anderson 


county, is in Eastern Texas, upon the 


main line of the International & Great 
Northern Railroad, at its junction with 
the Gulf division of the same great line, 


thus giving the city ‘nost direct connec- 


tion with Central and Western States, 
with the great seaport cities of Hlouston 
and Galveston, and with the North an? 
East via St. Louis by the shortest and 


Palestine is essentially a 
15,000 


quickest route. 


city of homes, her souls owning 


their iomes to an extent rarely equaled by 
cities of her siz#. Her 16 church edifices 
and 11 fine school buildings, of which she 
is so justly proud, indicate a high order of 
citizenship and civie pride. Palestine is 
headquarters of the International & Great 
Northern 


eral office force and some 15 acres of shops, 


Railroad, which, with its gen- 
dispenses in salaries and wages from $75,- 
000 to $100,000 per month at Palestine, 
adding most materially to the commercial 
importance of the city. 

Eastern Texas seems to embody all the 
requirements for the abode of a dense pop- 
healthy, 


ulation of happy, well-fed, well- 


clad, prosperous people, and the city of 


*See the MANUFACTURERS’ RecorbD, March 


Palestine is its metropolis. The rapid de- 
velopment of Eastern Texas industrially is 
having marked effect upon the growth of 
cities and towns. Not only are the estab 
lished towns growing apace, but new ones 
are springing up as if by magic. In view 
of this development and-this growth in so 
y both towr and country, 


short a time | 


would it seem unreasonable to expect that 
somewhere in Eastern Texas a city of 50,- 


OO to 75,000 population will grow up 


during the next 10 years. 


Palestine is one of those Texas centers 


ere seems to focus a great deal of com- 
mercial energy and industrial activity, and 
the 
pride of keeping his city in the foremost 
There is 
In the 
utilities will be found two daily and two 
weekly 


banking 


every citizen is imbued with honest 
rank of material advancement. 
absolutely no idleness in Palestine. 
four strong 

tele- 


phone exchange, electric-light plant, iron 


newspapers, very 


institutions, water-works, 
extensive meat- 


of the 


salt-manufacturing plants in the country. 


foundry, cotton-oil mill, 


packing plant, and one greatest 





Among the new enterprises, contributing 
beauty and moral tone to the city, is a 
handsome Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion building, valued, building and 
grounds, at $50,000, and with a member- 
1000. Miss Helen Gould, 
wonderfully-gifted the 


life, 


ship close to 
that 
practical 


woman in 


and spiritual affairs of 


28, 1907. Italics ours. 


vhose fortune is being spent for the bet- 


terment of mankind, contributed liberally 


in_t munificently toward this most laud- 


ible and still continues to 


enterprise, 


manifest great interest in its success, 


Your correspondent learned from reli 


ible sources that negotiations are pending 
for the establishment of an electric street 
railway system for Palestine, an accom- 


plishment which, in view of the rapid ex- 
of her 


longer delayed 


tension limits, cannot be much 


The city government has 


ilso under consideration the establishment 
of an extensive plant for the manufacture 
of gas. 


The late 


tine, and one 


st distinction to come to Pales- 
which bids fair to prove of 
as bearing upon 
that the 


been made headquarters for extensive to- 


far-reaching importance 


her 


future, is the fact city has 
bacco development, work being carried on 
at present by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture in Eastern Texas. It 


has been demonstrated by the experts of 
the department, by soil analysis and actual 
the 
(red lands) of Eastern Texas pro- 


leaf equal to that for 


test in growing, that “Orangeburg 
loam” 

duces a cigar fillet 
which the Island of Cuba has so long been 
noted, and a recent soil survey by the Gov- 
Anderson 


102,000 acres of the “Orangeburg loam.” 


ernment has located in eounty 


Several most successful test crops have 


been grown near Palestine under direction 
of Chief Expert McNess and State Expert 
Ilinson, who, along with the growers, are 
highly pleased with the results. A ware- 
house has been established for the purpose 
at Palestine, and crops grown at other 
Texas are being shipped to 
The crop of filler 
leaf has been contracted for at 15 cents a 


of Sumatra 


points in East 
Palestine for curing. 
while a small 


leaf, 


been sold at 45 cents per pound. 


pound, crop 


shelter, has 


The pro- 


wrapper grown under 
motion of this new cash crop bids fair to 
prove of immeasurable value to the diversi- 
fied agriculture of Eastern Texas, and inci- 
dentally to the city of Palestine, head- 


quarters of the industry in Texas. 


Ilere is some information which should 


the attention of the prospective 


farmer, as 


enlist 
well as the capitalist and in- 
vestor. Nine miles west of Palestine are 
30 acres of alfalfa cut five times last sea- 
son, and the baled hay sold in Palestine at 
Within the limits of 


the city is an acre in alfalfa cut six times 


$12 to $15 per ton. 


last viving a ton to the cutting. 


All 
irrigation is not required in East Texas. 


season, 


this without irrigation, of course, as 


informed by 
president of the 
that “our 


Your correspondent 
Mr. John R. Hearne, 
Board of Trade of Palestine, 
people are waking up to the wonderful 


was 


possibilities of crop rotation, impossible 
to the same extent in sections lacking our 
rainfall and long growing season. Very 
often even third crops are grown upon the 
same land same season. Indeed, recent 
developments in crop rotation indicate a 


revolution in the agriculture of Eastern 


Texas, and Palestine is bound to reap the | 


this great development.” 
foot high in 


says this gentleman, and he ought to know 


rich fruits of 


Bermuda grass a summer, 
whereof he speaks, and he does, and rescue 
grass a foot high in winter on same land, 
and without reseeding of either, is a pretty 
hard story to tell to tenderfeet, but they 
may be seen summer and winter upon the 
yard of the Anderson county courthouse 
and other places in Anderson county. 

The Palestine Board of Trade is doing 
a great work for the city, inasmuch as it is 
broadcasting literature giving the desired 
information to those who would like to 


know more of this progressive city. In one 


| Atlantic 
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while the State and county tax 1 
SO cent 


( An- 


derson on the 


county) is only 


$100, covering the school levy. 


Palestine is without doubt “rowing 
g 

ity and a modern city of expan Z com. 
merce, and a most hearty welco is ey. 


tended to all worthy people and al] 
ALEXANDER I] 


Wwor- 
thy enterprises. LPER. 
A Suggested Southern Canal, 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 
“The Tr 
are attracting wide 


Your articles upon nsporta- 


tion Crisis” ttention, 
coming, as they do, from such high author. 
ity in all matters pertaining to engineering 
as Professor Haupt. 


Brunswick is, per- 


in the 
om har. 


haps, the most striking illustrat 
country of the wonderful results fr 
Among them are 


bor deepening. the in. 


crease here of foreign and domestic com- 
merce from $5,600,000 in 1893 to $43,000. 
000 in 1905; the building of the Atlant, 


Lirmingham & Atlantic Railroad between 





Brunswick, Birmingham and Atlanta: the 
Brunswick Steamship Co., backed by the 
same capitalists who are building the rajj. 
road, with its four great steamships named 
after four rivers of Georgia, with Bruns. 
wick as their home port, and built by the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co. of Quincy, 
and a fifth under construction; a freight 
and passenger ship between New York. 
Brunswick and Havana; a freight steam- 
ship between Brunswick and Havana: ter- 
minals for the railroad and steamships, 
cost.ng when completed probably more 
than $2,000,000, including a coaling sta- 
tion, a power-house for the movement of 
and an_ icehouse 


freights by electricity, 


for the manufacture of ice to preserve per- 


ishables from the West Indies and else- 
where, and an appropriation of money 


necessary to carry the depth of the chan- 
nel to 30 feet from the docks to the sea. 


Brunswick is for 


the outlet the com- 
merce of the Altamaha, Ocmulgee and 
Oconee rivers, the head of navigation 
of which are now Macon and Dublin. 


Georgia is necessarily deeply interested in 
Professor IIaupt’s article. 

Eighty-seven miles of the Ocmulgee 
canalized to Atlanta with a canal by way 
of Rome to the 


earry this navigation to the Ohio river by 


Tennessee river would 
way of the Tennessee, to the Mississippi 
river by way of the Tennessee and Ohio, 
and by a three-mile cut open up the Cum- 
berland river, making a totai of connected 
navigable waters in the heart of the South 
of 1600 miles, giving an outlet to a great 
port. Such a would di- 
rectly affect 36 counties in Georgia, 21 in 
10 in Alabama, four in Ken- 
tucky, and an aggregate population, ac 
cording to the census of 1900, of 1,500,000 
The Tennessee, the Cumberland, 
Altamaha, the the 
Oconee rivers are under improvement by 
the 
suggested will give a wonderful impetus to 
the growth of Brunswick, Hawkinsville, 
Macon, Rome and Atlanta. 

C. P. GoopyEAR. 


route 


Tennessee, 


persons. 


the Ocmulgee and 


Government. Such a canal as that 


Brunswick, Ga. 


Statesville’s New Knitting Mill. 


Machinery is now being installed for the 
Bradford Knitting Mills of Statesville, N. 
C., and as soon as the equipment is in 
The 
company was reported previously in the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD as incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000. It planned 
to begin manufacturing with 15 knitting 
machines and dyehouse, operating the 
Sugene Morrison is 


position operatives will be needed. 


plant by electricity. 


| president. 


of the circulars published by this trade or- | 
ganization I learn that the assessed value 
of property in Palestine for 1905 was | elected secretary of the Houston (Texas) 


$4,426,022. 





Mr. H. D. Shepp of Lagrange has been 


The city tax rate is 90 cents, | Industrial Club. 
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NEWPORT NEWS’ GREAT SHIPBUILDING PLANT, | 


By WILLIAM 


[Written for the Manufacturers’ 


“It is my original intention to start 
a shipyard plant in the best location in the 
world, and I succeeded in my purpose. It 
is right at the gateway of the sea. There 
is nev any ice in the winter, and it is 


never cold but you can hammer metal 
out of doors. Ships can also get coal here 
of the best and as cheap as anywhere.” 
This statement was made by the late Collis 
Pp. Huntington concerning the plant of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 


That it 
was not overdrawn and was prophetic in 


Co., of which he was the founder 


every sense of the word is evidenced by the 
growth which has 
There 


growth 


enormous and successful 
establishment. 


this 


since its 
js no doubt that 
been due particularly to its splendid loca- 


followed 


rapid has 


Il. STONE. 


Record. ] 


in his lifetime stands as a monument to 


his splendid abilities and foresight. Con- 


secuently, when he decided to establish a 


shipyard it was to be expected that thor- 


oughness, carefulness and close study 


would mark his every move. He had ex- 


haustive investigations and reports made 


advantages of 
Atlantic 
s-lected Hampton Roads as the 


concerning the 
sible 
that he 
site for his industry is one of the strongest 


every pos 


location on the coast, and 


testimonials which Tidewater Virginia 


could have as to its real worth as an 
location. The in 
fact that 
was the finest natural harbor in the whole 
The climate 


winter nor 


economical industrial 


vestigation disclosed the here 


world. was ideal, being not 


too cold too warm in 


sum- 


area that it affords a splendid illustration 


1 


le in these modern indus 


f “pm is possil 


"ia es. To construct a modern steam 
vessel pants such an enormous amount 
of different kinds of work that a plant, to 


be properly equipped to accomplish it, 


must necessarily include many varied in 
dustries under one complete and 
Under this head 
cluded a complete designing 
hull 


shops and 


system- 
must be in- 
both for 


atie head, 
corps, 
and machinery construction ; 
loft for 
thousands of patterns and molds that are 
needed for 
ferent 


pattern 


mold turning out the 


properly constructing the dif- 


parts of a vessel; shops fer shear 


ing, punching and bending and otherwise 


preparing steel plates, shapes, ete., into 


proper forms for the particular place they 
in the vessel; foundries of 
kinds for 


ings which are 


are to occupy 


several making the many cast- 


needed; machine and boiler 


shops, which must be equipped with ma- 
chinery and tools from the largest to the 
smallest sizes to handle work of a widely 


519 


character be in modern times that it must 
be equip] d to hand 1 s of ill 
sorts a yt i t r stat >a tin 
shed and co l s 

Such a plant as this is to be found at 
Newport News, and so well have these 


various de l 


partment been assembled under 


one head and so completely has every fa- 


cility been provided that there is no class 


of work connected with the construction 


or repair of any kind of vessel that is not 
possible here. The systematic manner in 
which the plant has been laid out, the 


manner in which this system is conducted 


and the facilities and equipment provided 
has enabled this company to turn out work 


quickly 


denced not only by the great 


This is evi 


that 


and in a large volume 
amount 
has been accomplished since its organiza 
also by the vast quantity of work 


hand. The 


tion, but 


now on former amounts to 


more than $50,000,000, while the latter 
involves approximately $12,000,000 and 
includes the construction of 18 new ves 





— 














tion, the farsighted, thorough manner in 
which it was laid out, the complete equip- 
ment which it possesses and the efficient 
force, both technical and practical, which 
has constantly been in charge of its affairs 
Today the 
brawn of those who have made this plant 


products of the brain and 
what it is can be seen in almost every part 
of the world, 
war or ships of peace, in every 


and whether it be ships of 
case they 
are holding their own with all others, and 
are excellent testimonials of the capabili- 
ties of their makers. 

In view of the successful results which 
have been attained by this plant, a glance 
backward into the reasons which prompted 
its estabishment at this particular point 
in preference to some others proves the 
wisdom of its founder. It is conceded 
that in his day there did not exist a man 
more thoroughly posted on industrial and 
railroad questions than Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, and the work which he accomplished 








SECTION OF THE PLANT, SHOWING VE 
mer for steady and uninterrupted work 


Opportunities for future 
The railroad 


out of doors. 
expansion were plentiful. 
and water transportation furnished splen- 
dd and economical facilities for the assem- 
It was within a 
few miles of the ocean. This section, it is 
believed, will be a great focus of foreign 
taken alto- 


bling of raw materials. 


commerce of the country, and, 
gether, it possesses in quantity and quality 
all of the essentials to be desired for the 
successful operation of a large industry. 

Turning to the equipment, including 
shops, machinery, etc., which it is neces- 
sary to assemble together for an industry 
of this character, one is struck by its enor- 
mity. As people watch a steamship grace- 
fully plying its way through the water few 
of them stop to think of the immense 
amount of work involved in its construc- 
tion. 

An industry such as this is so vast in 
its proportions and covers such a wide 








SSELS IN 


CONSTRUCTION. 


COURSE OF 


varied character ; sawmills, ship carpenter 
and joiner shops for turning out all kinds 
of woodwork from the lowest to the high- 
est and finest grade; sheet-metal shops for 
working up copper, sheet iron, etc., into 
blacksmith shops 


paint 


important accessories ; 
for forging a yast quantity of work; 
shops equipped to do work from the plain- 
est kind to the most elaborate fin'sh that is 
possible; rigging loft for properly equip- 
ping the vessels with rigging of every sort ; 
a complete power piani. ‘ncluding boilers, 
compressed-air plant, elec- 
hydraulic plant and 


complete railroad system 


steam engines, 
tric generating plant, 
pumping plant; 


for the treusfer of materials from one 


point in the plant to another; immens 
cranes for handling heavy materials and 
placing them on the vessels; drydocks and 


accompanying equipment for properly 
docking and repriring vessels of any size 
in fact, so wide and so varied 


plant of this 


or character ; 
must A 


and so enormous 














sels of widely different types from Govern- 


ment cruisers to barges, but does not in- 
clude the repair work now being done, 
which in itself is a very important item 


considerable 
docks 
ship in the 


and involves an 
The 


enough to 


outlay of 


money. facilities, including 


large handle any 
world, are so complete that this is an ideal 
place for handling repair jobs of any char- 
acter. This plant has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful 
built 


where the work involved has been of an in- 


in this line of work, and has re- 


and overhauled numerous vessels 
tricate and difficult character. 

More than $15,000,000 has been spent 
in providing the plant with every kind of 
improved equipment and machinery, and 
this equipment is always being added to to 
keep the plant up to the highest standard. 
In laying out the works much careful 
study was devoted to perfecting a plan of 


arrangement that would allow materials 


for the vessels in course of construction to 
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tern shops, lumber sheds, fireproofing plant 



































l 1 ve be r plat which supplies steam | chinery department, each of which is 
» the steam engines, electric | under the direct charge of competent su- | and sawmill are in another group. Like. 
pressors and hydraulic | perintendents. These departments are, in | wise the departments which carry on fre. 
. } } . - 4 
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U.s. BATTLESHIP MISSOURT AND GERMAN CRUISER GAZELLE IN) DRYDOCK No 


tinlly built, being constructed mostly of enables work to be done at night as well enced foreman. The departments 


brick, and they cover in all an aren of as in day. ‘The compressed-air plant fur- arranged in groups, so that each 


about 15 acres. They are connected by a nishes power for the many pneumatie riv- 


series of railroad tracks, which facilitate eters, chippers and drills, which today are 


a rapid transfer of materials from one to important features in modern shipbuilding. tion. The ship shed, the framing shed and 


are all 


ean handle to the best advantage the par- 


(ne of the most notable features of this 
group) plant is the extensive and modern equip- 


ment which it possesses, and a brief refer- 


ticular part of the work which is its fune- ence to some of its more important ones 


should be of interest. In the framing 
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SECTION OF TIE PLANT, SILOWING SHIPWAYS AND THE CANTILEVER CRANES 


another, They are 


highest class of improved machinery, and the powerful hydraulic tools used for vari- adjacent to the shipways where the ves- 


every shop is also provided with electric ous purposes. sels are laid down. 


traveling cranes for handling heavy work. The plant is divided into two depart- blacksmith, copper and outfitting 


Power for all purposes is furnished by a ments, the hull department and the ma- form another group. 


The machine, | 


The joiner and pat- 


all equipped with the The hydraulic plant furnishes power for kindred departments are grouped together shed, where the building of a ship com- 


mences, is found the largest manhole 
punch in the world, and it is capable of 
punching a hole 27x18 inches through 


In the ship 


oiler, 
shops 


plates nearly an inch thick. 
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hed are o= ind 16-foot bending rolls, tion. The dimensions of the two existing rests on a pile and timber superstructur | For fitting out and repairing vessels not 
la 32-! janer. In the bending shed drydocks are as follows: The pumping plant connected with the in the drydock five large piers are i 
. ond A de* ad 
re- s N 1 No > 2 ’ 
] le . mt or ” NU. « rl S esigne irles 4 ible, one of th being SOW) fee lon 
ers are furna hich handle bars of iron 70 Extreme length 639 fect. 860 fect drydock was designed by Charl F. Bai ! l ng ny Ch 
, = " ' ; rys Length on blocks o93 we levy, chief engineer of the company. and it | outfitting | has an area of 900x500 
feot in let Adjacent to the shipway Width at top 16° v. i g ‘ ipany, 
re the cantilever eranes. These Width at top of gat % * ws * consists of two main centrifugal pumps of | ! he ! N ND t 
are U ; Width of gate at bottom oo “ = * | 
— ways 100 feet high, and Depth of water over sill S 3 100,000 gallons capacity per minute and | rl I standard upon which this 
eri 
Q re es away from Newport Drvdock No. 2 was designed by General one drainage pump of 12.000 gallons per’ plant was iced by its founder has always 
1 be i . I i 





























p 
r- “HERCULES,” THE 150-TON REVOLVING DERRICK CRANE 
PS 
iB News carrying in mid air plates, angles, , Manager Walter A. Post, and cost nearly minute, These pumps are driven by ele« been maintained, and every kind of latest 
_ ete., to be placed in their proper place in $1,000,000, Tt is built of timber and tric motors of 1000 horse-power each at | improved machinery or equipment that 
the vessel. With the exception of one masonry construction, the masonry resting 500 volts. There is no ship in the world | would tend to facilitate the work in any 
operated by steam. all of these, five in | © 2 concrete foundation, which, in turn, too large to be docked at this plant. department is constantly being installed 
number, are operated by electricity, and 
they are so arranged that two can operate 7 
on each shipway simultaneously. In the 
machine shop, which is 100x560 feet, are 
found planers 36, 60, S4 and 120 inches 
in length, and a wall planer which is the 
"; largest in the world and requires a 50 
horse-power motor to operate it. There 
are also in this building vertical boring ~ 
mills, immense lathes, drill presses, slot 
ters, shapers and the numerous tools and 
machines found in the finest machine > 


shops, and large electric traveling cranes, 





some of 50 tons capacity, also operate in 


this building. In the rigging loft, boiler. 


blacksmith, joiner, copper, ship carpenter 

and other shops are likewise found all of 
} the latest improved machinery and _ tools. 
| In the blacksmith shop are steam ham 


hers ranging from 600 to 6000 pounds, 


these being used for heavy forge work. In 





the yard is located the enormous and pow- 
erful derrick, which has appropriately 
been named “Ilercuies.” anc 








which is the 
largest in the world. This derrick, which 
's an electrically-operated and revolving 


one, has a capacity of 150 tons. The yard 














| | 's also provided with a 100-ton sheer-leg, 
i used for placing heavy materials on ves- 
| sels, 

At present there are two large drydocks, 


bu a 
uta third is now in course of construc- CROMWELL LINE STEAMER COMUS, A PRODUCT OF THE PLANT 
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CURRENT EVENTS AS VIEWED BY OTHERS 


GREAT BRITAIN'’S COLONIES. 
Ne Y 

It loubtful whether the magnitude of 
Britain's colonial empire is appreciated in 

e | 1 St and whether the aver 
i An ul in even name the colonies 
which are « sified as self-governing. Of 
these there are but seven, namely, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, 
Cape Colony, Natal and the Transvaal. 
Ilow n iny of our college graduates realize 


‘ven colonies just mentioned have 


that the s 


if about 


between them an aggregate area 


7,500,000 square miles, a total population 


exceeding 15,000,000 and an export and 


import trade which already has reached 


enormous proportions, of which even Great 
share S7S0,000,000 two 


Britain’s was 


years ago? Not only are they all flourish- 
but three of them, Can 


South 


ing communities, 
ada, Australia 
African C 


tined to become powerful nations. 


and the eventual 
evidently des 
They 


in the political, 


mnnfederation, are 


have a great part to play 


and economic history of mankind, 


social 
and it is a part in which we are deeply in 
terested, because for the most part their 
language, their laws and their institutions 
identical or with our 


are closely allied 


own. 

The Dominion of Canada alone has an 
area of 3,750,000 square miles, a popula- 
tion rapidly approaching 6,000,000 and an 
amounting to 
* 


export and import trade 


$500,000,000 annually. * If, now, 
England’s huge 
find that 


comprehends 


we turn to the second of 


self-governing colonies, we the 


Australian Commonwealth 


an area which falls short by less than 


18,000 of 8,000,000 square miles, and con 


tains a population that numbers, includ 


ing aborigines, about 4,200,000. That is 


to say, a country which possessed some 60 
few settlements 


years ago only a puny 


inhabitants than were com 


now has more 

prised within the 153 American colonies at 
the date of their acquirement of independ 
ence. Australia’s external trade is far 
greater than was ours in 1783, being 
valued at $4380,000,000 a year. * . 
New Zealand has a surperficies only one- 
seventh less than that of Great Britain 


and Ireland, a population of about 900,000 


and an external trade amounting to some 
$145,000,000, It has 45,000 Maoris, but 
no color problem. * * Of the three 


British dependencies in 


South Africa, Cape Colony has an area of 


self-governing 


277,000 square miles and a popula 


nearly 
tion of approximately 2,500,000, whereof 
580,000 are of European origin. 
trade, excluding 
$250,000,000. 


nearly 
The import and export 
specie, amounts to about 
The Cape Government owns almost 3000 
miles of railway and works upward of 600 
additional miles that are privately owned. 
Natal comprises 35,371 square miles and 
1,000,000 of 


whites, 


has more than inhabitants, 
whom, however, only 97,000 
The external trade in 1905 exeeded $100,- 


Here, too, more than 800 miles 


ire 


900,000, 


of railway are owned by the State, while 


150 miles privately owned are worked by 


the Government. The Transvas!, which 


"some 220,000. Relatively small 


»wever, it has an external trade 


ire 


some 


| 
»| at about $20,000,000 annually, and there 


rnment ownership. 





LABOR. 
Reporter. ] 


OF 


‘otton 


CURIOUS VIEW 


[Amer n 


Wool and ¢ 
The South is promptly taking advantage 
presented, before the 


to 


of the opportunity 


new immigration lew into effect, 


goes 


skilled textile workers 


bring o as many 

as possible, and commissioners from sev 
eral cotton manufacturing states are al- 
ready abroad engaging help ta go to the 


Southern mills as quickly as steamers 


can carry them there. 
The need of more cotton-mill operatives 
the but 


than in the North, yet there is no sign of 


is great in South, no more so 


activity or agitatior for the appointment 


ner for any New En 


of a labor commissi« 


gland State to go to England and Ger 


many and bring back a few thousand 


skilled workers to partly fill up ourNorth- 
ern mills, 
Almost 


manufacturing 


exception the cotton 
New England 
of skilled help, and all 


that thousands of operatives on the other 


without 
sections of 


report a s¢ arcity 


of the water are waiting for is as- 


side 
surance that they will be given permanent 


positions in our mi!ls at the standard rate 


of pay. Under such circumstances, with 


the bars down until July 1, what is pre- 


venting an effort at least to qualify a com- 


missioner to go abroad and get them? 


Certainly the manufacturers are ready to 
the scale, and there is no 


pay standard 


question as to the need of thousands of 
idditional operatives to start up the idle 
machinery, to say nothing of the new mills 
that will be ready to start up this sum- 
mer, 

the reason 


New En- 


and perhaps the manufacturers are 


Politics alone seems to be 


why no action is taken here in 


gland, 


not attempting to force the issue. 


wise in 
The | 


tion of 





ibor unions are opposed to immigra- 
skilled 


class have an original way of thinking for 


that particular 


help, so 
themselves, which the labor leaders do not 


On the other hand, they can do 


upprove. 
considerable of the thinking for the green 


help that are now flocking into the mills. 


They can organize them into their unions 


very easily and swell the ranks of or- 


ganized labor to a larger extent than they 
are being depleted by the withdrawals of 


few of the older and conservative 


Ot a 
members. 

This opposition probably would have in- 
fluence enough to prevent any legislative 
action such as appointing an industrial or 
labor commissioner with full powers, as it 
was forcible enough to drive through the 
overtime bill, which is class legislation of 
the rankest sort, as it applies entirely io 
textile mills. Probably the manufacturers 
can foresee delay or failure in an attempt 
to take the same action as North Carolina 
and Georgia, and have made no attempt on 
that account. 

The position taken by organized labor 








has just obtained the boon of self-govern- 
ment, has a superficies of more than 111,- 
000 square miles and a population of more 
than 1,268,000, of whom about 500,000 are 
whites. The export and import trade of 
this colony amounted in 1905-1906 to up- 
ward of $200,000,000. The output of the 
gold mines alone in 1905 was computed at 
more than $100,000,000. It remains only 


Newfoundland, which is about 


to notice 


one-third the size of the United Kingdom, 


is not surprising, as they seem to oppose 
any beneficial move in the textile industry. 
They have bitterly contested the use of 
improved stop-motions and other modern 
inventions, yet they claim not to be against 
new They object to 
skilled foreign help, because they claim 


these inventions. 
there is enough help here if wages were 
advanced to attract it. 

If gifted with any extended foresight, 
the labor unionist would welcome all the 





and, including Labrador, has a population 


as it is, 


valued 


638 miles of railways under Goy- 





skilled operatives tnat could be persuaded 


to come to the 


country, as the attitude as- 


] 


sumed of late simply means that the bright- 


est minds are being set to work to de 
vise equipment that does not require 
skilled help, and when such equipment is 
perfected in the near future, all green 
help at low wages will drive out the 


present skilled union operatives and they 
will be compelled to seek a livlihood in 


other industries. 


WHEN COAL AND OIL ARE GONE. 
[Albany Evening Journal.] 
Secretary Wilson of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that 
alcohol is destined to take the place of the 
diminishing supplies of fuel which are now 


believes 


in use. 


iddress before the Americus Club of Pitts- 


He expressed that belief in an 


burg on Saturday night. 

Nature produces no more coal, wood is 
being used faster than it can grow, and the 
supply of mineral oils is as surely limited 
“It 
were looking about for new sources of heat, 
light and power,” said Mr. Wilson. “Other 
Alcohol 


the requirements, and starchy plants yield 


as is that of coal. is high time we 


countries are doing this. meets 
alcohol.” 

Tle went on to tell how many varieties 
of plants there are that contain starch, and 
how much material which now goes to 
waste can used to manufacture fuel 
alcohol. The refuse, after distillation, can 


be used to fertilize the soil, since the alco- 


be 


hol taken from it is not a fertilizer. 

“The farm is ready to supply heat, light 
and power when other sources fail,’ said 
Mr. Wilson. 

To those who have thought of the some- 
what remote future, this promise will be 
reassuring. ‘The present generation will 
not be confronted with the problem of find- 
ing a substitute for fuels now in use, nor 
is it probable that this problem will pre- 
sent itself in serious form to the next gen- 
eration, but it is not unlikely that before 
the dawn of another century the supply of 
coal and mineral oils will show such de- 
crease as will neecssitate the use of a sub- 
stitute, in some parts of the world at least. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to be assured 
that an avilable substitute, which can be 
produced as long as the earth rewards the 
toil of the agriculturist, is in readiness. 





LIGHTING THE WORLD. 

[Springfield (Mass.) Republican.] 
American electrical companies have se- 
cured within the past few days some nota- 
ble contracts for the installation of light- 
ing, power and traction plants in foreign 
countries. The total amount of these con- 
tracts, which will require the shipment of 
turbines, generators, etc., to England, Rus- 
Italy, Australia and South 
merica, will be more than $5,000,000. 
Che most interesting contract is for a com- 
plete plant for lighting the palace of the 
Russian czar at Tsarskoe, near St. Peters- 
The wish is prompted that with this 


France, 


sin, 


burg. 
splendid mechanical plant there might be 
sent Russia that distinctively 
American product, which Russia so needs 
in these doubtful days—the light of liberty. 


to more 


AMERICAN RAILS. 
[Wall Street Summary.] 

Public opinion is now interested in the 
question of the strength and duration of 
railroad rails. Several unfortunate acci- 
dents in the last year have led to a discus- 
sion of this subject. Some favor the Bes- 
semer rails; others the open-hearth rails. 
Without stopping to discuss the relative 
contentions for these systems, we desire to 


— 


process for rail manufacture, which. » 
claimed, has met satisfactory tests jp En 


ug. 


land, Germany, France and Belgium Th 

se ug 
and is g 
. llowed to 


ntain de 


is known as the Hermet process, 
| method of « ompression. Ingot 
undisturbed 


This is due to the fact 


unvariably 


fects. 


hat whey 
liquid steel is poured into the cooling mo 
it forms a solid crust, owing the cold 
ness of the walls of the mold. It thus rp. 
sembles a vase filled with liquid metal, and 
at this instant compression is ne 


defects 


essa ry to 


prevent which lead to deteriorg. 
Other methods apply the compres. 


the Herr et 


tion. 
sion from the top downward: 
system compresses upward, thus forcing 
the crust into the central mass and ayoiq. 
and The 
the rails 


ing cavities internal defects, 


and fissures noticed in 


ridges 


made by the older methods are not visibje 


in Hermet rails, and, it is said, less forging 
the b st 


is requisite to secure results 


Those who speak advisedly on this process 


claim that all our steel-rail manufacturers 








have to do to turn out this rail is to instal] 
the necessary machinery. The question, 


it seems to us, is worthy of consideration, 


TO PREVENT A DESERT, 
[New York World.] 

If the country is not to become desert 
for lack of rainfall as well as denuded of 
the lumber so necessary to its development 
these steps should be immediately taken: 

1. The admission of every form of lum- 
ber and wood as a raw material absolutely 
tariff free. 

2. Encouragement of the 


catalpa and other quick-growing trees for 


growth of 


railroad ties. 

3. Further experiment with steel ties 
for railroad use. 

tf. A generous increase in the area of 
Government forest reservations in water- 
shed regions. 

5. Increase in area and intelligent care 
of State forests like New York’s magnif- 
cent domain. 

6. Restriction of the cutting of trees of 
less than a certain size, even upon private 
land. 

The increasing use of concrete construe- 
tion will help to save the forests, and 
architects, engineers and owners do well 
to take the keenest interest in the develop- 
ment of this rapidly-extending form of 


building. 


AND TREES. 
idvocate.] 


beautiful shade 


ELECTRICITY 
[Christian 
A third of a 


trees bordering the highway near Bayside, 


mile of 


in the borough of Queens, in this city, has 
been destroyed by an electric light and 
power company in the process of stringing 
its wires. For two seasons nature endear- 
ored to recover her hurts, but the company 
has ruthlessly cleared the wires with axe 
and saw. J. Horace McFarland, presi 
dent of the American Civic Association, 
has recently stated that within a mile of 
his desk is a great State highway, along 
which a trolley extension has ruthlessly 
ripped its wired way, shamelessly muti- 
lating every tree that had thrown its shade 
over the road. He states also, by contrast, 
that he knows of a highway in Connect 
cut upon which the trolley line has long 
delighted under uD- 
and They have 


carried passengers 
maples. 
ancient trees by 


touched elms 
avoided multilating the 
crossing the road _ repeatedly with the 
tracks to avoid the occasion for mutila- 
tion. 

In various parts of New J 
seen the most ruthless proceedings. We 


ersey we have 





call to the attention of our readers a third 








M. 
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— 
have seen 
poble elms 


fine trees, some of them 
sfigured by these electrical 


vandals. | arious travels through the 
country we ve seen the electric com- 
panies at k sawing off magnificent 
branches, ‘ ng down trees, and in some ! 
nstances | ng up apparently young 
trees not lor go set out, 

"Vr. McFarland raises this slogan: “Re- 
uce the 1 save the trees.” He di- 
rects attention to the fact that it has been 
: rally est shed in most States that a 
am o1 *can prevent the use of his 


property 
rand or th 
erty for pol 
It has also n established in 


States that 


vhway in front of his prop- 
‘ection without his consent. 
several 
pole-erecting corporations 
will at the 


ean no long it and slash at 


highways “upon which they 


trees along th 


take their oft Dam- 


unpaid-for routes.” 
ies have b overed in several States, 


ind no on submit to tree mutilation 
ion to cut for the conveni- 


We will not at this 


iven permiss 


or £1 
ence of the pok 





lines. 


» take uy] subject of reducing the 


time 
noles, but urgt all people who have trees 
poles, 
in front of their houses that are really 


the The 
at the present time spend- 


resist imposition. 


beautiful to 
Government is 


ing vast sums of the people’s money for 
protection of forest trees and the re- 


the 
foresting of diff 
while at the other end the telegraph and 


ent parts of the country, 


telephone companies are annihilating the 
trees that belong to the public and the 
householders everywhere they dare, and at 
the same time uglifying every street upon 


which their wires transgress. 


AGAINST 


) Piedmont.] 


THE HOWL SUCCESS. 


[Greenville (S. C 

Some people have gotten su much in the 
habit of abusing and vilifying men more 
fortunate than themselves that they regard 
every successful man as an enemy, as a 
tyrant, a monopolist, a bloodsucker or any- 
thing else that is bad and to be despised. 
The time was when the hero of the country 
Now, under the 


demagogue, it is quite the 


was the successful man. 
teachings of the 
reverse. The man who by his wisdom, in- 


tegrity, industry or otherwise, no matter 
how, wins in everyday affairs of life be- 
comes the target for arrows and shafts, 
pointed with venoia, of the shiftless, the 
lazy, the drunken and the _ good-for- 
nothing. 

The demagogue is responsible for much 
more. Starting out with the support of 
the shiftless and good-for-nothing, who are 
always ready to follow any man who pro- 
claims the purpose of attacking owners of 
property, the demagogue, if he is shrewd 
and glib-tongued, draws into his following 
numbers of men who are industrious and 
educated, but who have been unable to rise 
which a 
Many of 


these may have fought hard for greater ad 


beyond that stage of success at 





comfortable living is possible. 


incement in worldly goods, but they have 
‘ither lacked the acuteness necessary to 
the attainment of their aim or they have 
been kept down by misfortune. 

The demagogue devotes all his energies 
to converting such persons to his policies. 
He plays upon human weakness. He fans 
envy into flame kindles 
without the victim’s being conscious of the 


and resentment 
process. 

There are certain things that must be 
realized and accepted with resignation if 
the country is not torn by constant strug- 
that and 

It is impossible to 


gles between those have 


those that have less. 


more 


draw any more definite line of distinction, 
because the man who has a good living 
may be aroused to just as great indigna- 
tion against his neighbor who has more 
than his needs. The tools of the dema- 
gogue are the simple words “more” or 
“less.” 

If the people do not discover this they 
will never be at peace. There can never | 


be perfect equality of brain among men, 
and therefore there can never be perfect 
Misfortune 


equality of possession. will 


overtake one man unaccountably, while 
fate will smile upon another with amazing 
persistence. * * * Qn the ability of 
the people to perceive and avoid the fal- 
lacy of the demagogue arguments depends 


the endurance of our institutions. 


SHIFTING OF 


[Charleston (S. ¢ 


POPULATION. 

*.) News and Courier.) 
According to the Southern Farm Maga 
2,500,000 natives of the 


zine of Baltimore, 


Southern States have made their homes 


elsewhere in this country during the last 
10 years. It is estimated that at present 
there are at least 1,500,000 living in other 
States, but we are assured that there is a 
accelerating movement of 


constant men 


from other parts of the country to the 
South, from 200,000 to 300,000 a year, and 
that the increase of the pupulation of the 
South 


from this part of the country. 


will in time exceed the emigration 

In 1900, 
seven years ago, 4,363,624 natives of the 
14 Southern States and the District of Co- 
lumbia were living in States where they 
had not been born, and in these States and 
in the District there was a population of 
3,456,368 natives of other States. leaving 


a balance against the South of 907,256. 
The balance against South Carolina was 
178,076. 

We doubt very much that these self- 


expatriates have done any better in their 
new homes than they would have done had 
they stayed in the State of their birth, but 
it has turned out many times that men who 
amounted to very little at home have 
achieved prosperity and distinction in the 
new communities in which they have estab- 
lished themselves. It is the law ef nature, 
and generally it works to the advantage of 
those who go away as we:! as those who 
are left behind. 

We are toid by our Baltimore contem- 
porary that “reasons for restlessness in the 
There has been 
of 


resources in recent years, and this develop- 


South oo ionger exist.” 

an immense development our natural 
ment is proceeding with marvelous strides. 
The the 
boundless West to settlement by the people 
of the older States, is the spirit which has 


pioneer spirit, which opened 


manifested itself in the development of the 
untouched material wealth of the South. 
Whether or not our own people, who have 
gone from amongst us when the stress was 
hard and the promise very doubtful, shall 
return to their old homes, other deserving 
people are coming in, and will continue to 
come in until all our waste places are filled 
and our lost opportunities improved. 





SAGE 


Oregonian. ] 


RECLAIMING PLAINS. 

{Portland 
Some time during the present year the 
United States be- 
of $350,000 upon an 


Government of the will 


gin the expenditure 
irrigation system upon lands north of 
Pocatello, Idaho, an immense tract, whicl 
ed 


lands of 





in the years when immigrants strugs 


across it with ox teams toward 
then greater promise, was given over to 
sagebrush and bunchgrass, the coyote and 
the prairie dog. Upon this tract of land 
many homesteads have been located, and 
sturdy settlers only await the coming of 
water through irrigation ditches to work 
the transformation of aridity into fertility, 
of a vast waste into fields of waving grain. 
Who, having 50 years and more ago passed 
over this vast that 
but one of the waste places of the earth, 


area then seemed as 
albeit encompassed from horizon to hori- 
zon with a grandeur that was sublime, and 
brooded over by a solitude that was in- 
tense, has forgotten the dull gray coloring 
that the sagebrush gave to the landscape 
and the pungent odor that it exhaled! It 
was not altogether useless to the invaders 
of its ancient domain, as it furnished the | 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


only fuel that could be procured for their 


campfires. The dull monotony that it pre- 


sented to tired found some recom- 


eyes 


pense in this usefulness, while the tenacity 


that it showed in retaining a foothold upon 


the desert and its persistence in occupy 
ing every fooc of land in all that vast ex 
panse, might have been lessons in endur 


ance and perseverance, if such lessons 


were necded by the pathfinders of civiliza- 
tion. 


te that as it may, the magic wand of 


the water has been stretched over vast 


sections where once the sagebrush held 


and larger are soon to 


ler 


Fire aud the plow 


sway, yet areas 


the irrigation. 


the 


com dominion of 


have been instru 
ments of its vanquishmenr; water and the 
sower, grain in hand, will be the means of 
investing the land with newer and greener 
As an unwel 
come guest who,has tarried too long, the 


If they 


merry over its departure 


and more useful abundance 


citizens of Idaho regard the sage 
choose to make 


if in mock regret they hang festoons of 


sage over their lintels and speak in serio 


comie words of its erstwhile dominion 
over the land, yet those who have not 
known the monotony and barrenness of 
its long reign forbear to criticise the dis 


play of mock regret at the passing of this 


grisly monarch, but enter rather into the 
spirit of rejoicing that sees abundance fol- 


low in its sterile path. 





“GROWING PAINS.” 
[New York Evening Mail.] 
Mr. J. 
Wall 


words in 


“Ciuwing pains’—that is Pier- 


Morgan's diagnosis of Street’s 
No 


could summarize so well 


pont 


present troubles. two the 


English language 


as these the ailments that affected security 


values so adversely a few weeks ago, and 
that have since led to a feeling of pessi- 


mism among those who profess to read the 
We have 


kinds of diagnoses, 


had all kinds of 
but 


distant future. 
prophecy and all 
Mr. Morgan has reflected in two words a 
broader and deeper comprehension on the 
real situation than has been shown in col- 
umns of interviews from others. 

We have but 


The two words tell the whole story. 


to look. 
We 
have but to look at the latest railway earn- 
the latest 
statistics, the output of the 


the 


ings, trade and manufacturing 
iron and steel 
furnaces to realize that gigantic pro- 
could 


the 


duction which those figures signify 
be 
money resources of the country. 

There duel 


tween trade and speculation 


not maintained without straining 


has been a for money be 
between the 
that 


Specula 


business interests and those 
the Stock Exchange. 
tive pools had sponged up the fre¢ 
of the had 
make an impression in European centers. 
had to 


great 
center in 
money 
even begun to 


country, and 


Something give way—either busi 
ness development or speculative programs. 
The latter went first; perhaps its collapse 


will prove the salvation of the other 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, WHY? 
{ Minneapolis Journal. ] 
a great national uni 


that 


Efforts to establish 


versity at the capital have sort of 


attractiveness which always draws minds 


bent on doing something big in a vague 


way. The national capital is the natural 


site of a great national 


university, they 
say. tut great national universities have 


not always nor often honored this claim 


with their indorsement. There is no 
great national university in London. 


Paris, but 


Britain 


Sorbonne, in 
But 


universities in 


There is one, the 
Berlin. 
national 


none in Great has 


her great Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, two comparatively ob- 
This 


great schools, which are 


scure towns. country has its two 


recognized as na 
tional, in two comparatively unimportant 
The 
interest in education of two men dictated 


towns, Cambridge and New Haven. 





523 
the location of Harvard and Yale, but it 
did not dictate their growtl They have 
become national schools b Ist they de 
served to be, and their success shows how 
comparatively unimportar s tion in 
the life of a university 

THE NATURAL GAS FIELD. 
[Metal Worker 

The novelty having passed for using 
natural gas for fuel for domestic and 
ig purposes, less has been 

said recently about the available supply 
tha vas the fashion a while ago, when 

s vhich formerly had an ex SS] 
pressure were found to have largely lost it 
In Indiana, where the supply of natural 
gas is now very much reduced, it was pos 
sible at one time te use this gas direct 
from tl well to operate steam engines 
the pressure being sufficient to use th 
ngines as compressed air motors, the ga 
fter having passed through the cylinder, 
being exhausted to the atmosphere the 
same as steam is exhausted These ex 
tremely high pressures seem no longer to 
exist, but 1 rtheless the pressure fron 
gas wells is sufficier to enable the out 





flow to be distributed through compara 
tively small mains for relatively long dis 
tances, and yet make the quantity deliv 
ered sufficient for the demand 

The interesting feature of the natural 
gas business at the present time is the 
extension of the field. It is expected that 
the supply from the Louisiana fields will 


to the New Orleans in 


short 


be available city of 


a comparatively time. Gas appli 


ances are bei shipped to California, and 





sufficient 
ind Ter- 


manufacturers devot 


natural gas is being found in 


quantities in a number of States 


ritories to warrant 


ing their entire facilities to the produc 


tion of cooking and heating apparatus 


adapted for natural gas fuel only. The 
demand for burners extends to those 
idapted for all kinds of heating and cook 


ing stoves, hot-air furnaces and steam and 


hot-water boilers. General manufacturers 


f 


f heating apparatus are frequently called 


on to supply their products with natural 


gas burners, and this fact brings up prob- 


lems which these manufacturers are glad 


to pass on to an engineer employed by 

manufacturers of natural gas goods. The 

greater area of the country in which 

natural gas is now found makes unim 

portant the fact that there are a few 
} 


fields in which the supply has become re 





duced or is extinct 
MORE COWS, LESS COTTON, 
[Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer.) 
The demand for good butter made at 
home is great in Raleigh, Goldshoro, New 
bern, Wilson, and every other town in 
Eastern North Carolina. Every dairy 


man near Raleigh who makes good butter 


has standing orders for more than he can 


supply rl farmers in the cotton se 
tions have devoted the mselves too ex 
clusively to growing cotton, often think 
ing the soil and climate was not well 
adapted to stock raising. As a matter of 
fact, those farmers who have raised stock 
and given personal attention to dairying 
have succeeded better than those who have 


devoted themselves exclusively to raising 
This 
Mr. Cc. C 


cotton week's Progressive Farmer 


Moore, president of th 


qnotes 








State Cotton Growers’ Association, as 
saying 

‘The same energy applied to the cow 
that is put into cotton on the average 


Eastern or Cotton Carolina will 


fre m 
cotton. 


farm in 
the cow where one 
By 
rect accounts covering a period of 20 years 
I know that 
better dividend-payer of the two.” 


pay two dollars 


comes from actual and cor 


at farming, the cow is the 
Commenting on this observation of Mr. 
Moore, 


North Carolina and leading in the fight 


after traveling all over Eastern 
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| striking a stone 
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t ( doors 
] ise O i 
It t S1ISO0O to 
New York Stat for 1 k in a singh 
| In M I. (. Wade's article this 
k ! mad the census fact 
l s Atlar States send away 
SOMO ven for dairy products 
Writing fro Wilmington, Mr C Cc 
Moor Os 0 striking statements 
vy the hunger of the people in that 
t n Durham, and in Washington, N. 
( r clean, sweet country milk and but 
rl inderlying 1 son why the farmers 
hi ot gor more into the dairy busi 
s has been difficult to get 
mab har The most of the availabk 
hot has been tra ned to raise cotton 
Chat fl y staple can stand more neglect 
| poor cultivation than any other crop. 
I s tl vorld over grow the crop 
lint laho trained to cultivate. 
rh \ Eastern farmers go little into 
dairving: the trained labor is not at hand, 
t tl ire many more fine cows in the 
Kast than ever before there are more 
prosperous dairies; farmers who have the 


determination and patienee are training 
labor from the loose method in cotton cul 
tir mito tl leanliness and care needed 
in the dairy industry: and the success of 
many is an incentive to others 

More cows and less cotton is one need 
of Eastern North Carolina agriculture. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL ABROAD. 


New York Journal of Commerce. } 


While ther for more capi 


is a cry 


atilroad extensions and im 


tal to go into 
provements at lome, we still have reports 
of American capital going into enter 


prises and investments abroad, more par 
the Western 


inada. 


ticularly at present in part 


of the Dominion of C There is a 
large amount of American eapital in rail 
Mexico 


manufae 


and mining enterprises in 


road 


and a good deal has gone into 


into farm lands in 


turing and mining anc 


Canada. Just now we hear of especially 


profitable ventures in timber lands and 


umbering in British Columbia. This ex 


patriation of capital adds to the difficulty 


of raising sufficient for the development of 


home undertakings, but capital will go 


where there is most attraction for it in the 


immediate or prospective profit. 


shape of 


Canada west of the old provinees is a 


particularly attractive field nowadays, be 


cause there is great room for develop 
ment in that wide region since it has been 
discovered that its climate is not for 


for product ion 
The 


with its vast area 


bidding, while its capacity 


is without any visible limit. popu 


lation of the Dominion 
and it does not 
The Western 
region is drawing direct from Europe and 
for 


is only about 6,000,000 


migrate west very much. 


from our Northwestern States, and 


capital it is practically dependent upon 


The chance to buy large 


outside sources 


areas of land, agricultural, timber or min 


ing, which are capable of yielding speedy 
returns and sure to appreciate in value 


time, is an irresistible attraction. 


With 

It is said in a report from Washington 
about this “American invasion of Cana 
da” that “the misgivings of many inves 
tors about shares in railroad and indus 


trial corporations in this country are an 


important factor in a situation already 
favorable to large investments in Canada.” 
here is no ground for serious misgiving 


about the future of our railroad and in- 
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dustrial corporations if we can get 


“financial jugglery.” but 


distrust due to 


they cannot vie in immediate attraction 


for floating capital with some of the new 


opportunities in neighboring undeveloped 


countries. Under proper regulation and 


conservative management their future is 


and capital invested in them will 


SPCLre, 


be safe and = reasonably remunerative. 


Capital will come as freely into this coun- 


try as it will go out of it if there is con- 


fidence in the way it is to be used and the 
results that will flow from its employ 
ment, and we must still depend largely 
upon accumulations in older countries 
vhere immediate returns from capital are 


here. It will go where it 


not so large as 


s most needed and where most profit can 


stacle or 


rived from its use if there is no ob- 


deterrent in its way, but it is 


proverbially timid. Lack of confidence is 


the greatest deterrent. Such supply of 


eapital as there is will distribute itself 


weording to the attraction of profit and 


Our railroads are 


assurance of safety. 


somewhat from impaired confi 


that 


suffering 


denee, but is not due to fear of regu 


lation to prevent abuses. It is due rather 


to distrust of financial methods which 


have provoked resentment by profiting 


instead of in 


promoters and speculators 


vestors, 


ELECTRICALLY -EQUIPPED MINES. 
[Mining World.] 


One of the more important reasons ex 


plaining the fatal accidents in mines which 


are equipped with electrical machinery is 


the ignorance of the men sometimes in 


charge who are supposed to know about 


the details of such a plant. 


It may be economy in the cost of pro 


duetion to an ordinary mechanic 


the 


appoint 


to fulfill duties which an experienced 
electrical engineer might consider complex, 
but eventually the mining company will be 
the 


the negligence of 


the loser and perhaps defendant in 


lawsuits resulting from 


its employes. The electrical equipment 


of a mine, especially a colliery, 


modern 
ueeds intelligent care during its installa- 


tion and while in operation. Delegating 


the management of an electrical plant to 


an inexperienced person or even to 


mechanical engineers who might render 


better service in their chosen vocations 
is, to say the least, playing with the “fuse” 
by jeopardizing not alone the lives of the 
other workmen in the mine, but also creat- 
i shortening the 


On 


ing an opportunity for 
profit earning period of the company. 
that the 


“electricians” by 


the other hand, we believe em- 


ployment of incompetent 
a2 mining company is unjust to the ma- 
chinery manufacturer, for there have been 
instances where better work could have 
been shown by newly-installed apparatus 
had the 
principles of electricity. 


The 


engineer 


the men in charge understood 


time is at hand when the mining 


should learn how to plan and 


operate the electrical equipment of a 


mine, just as he is often expected to ad 
the 


complex ores, 


vise on metallurgical treatment of 


There are opportunities 


when the specialist in electrical engineer- 


as badly needed as the expert in 


ing is 


either mining, civil or mechanical engi- 


But for one calling for a spec- 


10 and 


neering. 


inlist there are more demands in 


the mineral industry for an all-around 


engineer, otherwise named a consulting 


mining engineer, 


TITLES, 
Vews.] 


REAL ESTATE 
Newark (N. J.) 


Rrening 


The hearing on the Prentice, or land 
title, registration biil before committees 
of both houses at Albany this week ought 
to have an echo in New Jersey. The 
Prentice bill is a modification of the Tor- 


rens system of registration of land titles, | 


rid of 


a plan by which it is hoped to adapt the 
Australian method to the requirements in 


the adjoining State. By the Torrens plan 


it is sought to make it as easy to transfer 


land titles as it is to transfer titles to 


apples, soap, a horse or an automobile, 


relatively. The Torrens system has been 
in use in Australia for many years. From 


it was 





after a great strug 


thence, 


adopted in several European counties, 


is also it 


where it is in use today, as it i 
the province of Ontario, and in several 
States of the Union, notably Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois and Minnesota, New 


York the latest to 


after this procedure, which, while it may 


appears to be pattern 


cause a jolt or a jar here and there, be 


a change in an established order, 


cause of 


ean only work for the good of all by ren 


dering it possible to deal in real estate as 
as little expense as if it 
the 


freely and with 


were in commodities of most ordi 


nary character. 
As to the asininity of the present 
method of transferring land titles, one 


has only to refer to the practice of search 


ing the same all the way back to the so- 
called first grant every time the property 
changes hands. The added expense which 


this entails and the delay which it causes, 
acts as drags on trading in real estate and 


should not be telerated in enlightened 
communities, 


New York 


have been going to Albany 


Tor these and other reasons 


business men 
to push or oppose the bill introduced there 
Those 


quite willing to have 


to bring about these very reforms 


who are posted are 


the State register titles of land as trans 
fers occur, after a new law shall be put 
in force. The new project is to have 


proof of title passed on, title registered 
and certificate of ownership handed over 
as a certificate of regis 


The 


not be 


to the holder, just 
tered stock ownership is furnished. 
cost of registration would 


first 


large, and, as we are informed, each sue 


ceeding transfer would be nominal. The 
great attractiveness of the scheme to the 
landowner, big or little, lies in the fact 


that registered all bother with the 


once 


question of title is over and gone 


Tests in Concrete. 
conerete 
and = 


Talbot, professor of 


The results of tests made on 
reinforced 
Arthur N. 


municipal and sanitary engineering, and 


and concrete columns 


beams by 
in charge of theoretical and applied me- 
chanies at the engineering experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois, have just 
been published in the form of two bulle- 
tins. The columns tests were made on the 
600,000-pound testing machine in the labo- 
The care 


the 


applied mechanics. 
exercised in the 


effort given to make the fabrication of the 


ratory of 
testing, as well as 
columns approach conditions of engineer- 
ing construction, add to the value of the 
results. The study of the problem and the 
analysis of the tests made in the bulletin 
are features which will be appreciated by 
many readers. The results show the value 


of reinforcing columns with longitudinal 
rods and also the necessity of exercising 
work in 


called to the 


eare to secure uniformly good 


construction. Attention is 
fact that the strength of concrete columns 
may be expected to be less than that of 
cubes made and tested in the ordinary way. 
Caution is also given concerning the con- 
struction of columns in building opera- 
The bulletin 


termining the relative stresses in steel and 


tions. uses a method of de- 
concrete, and discusses the basis of work 
ing stresses and factor of safety for this 
kind of construction. Those interested in 


the anlysis of the stresses which are de 


veloped in reinforced concrete will be in 
views expressed as to 


terested in the 


whether elastic or inelastic deformations 


should be used in the determination of the 


modulus of elasticity and also the forn 


found for the stress-deformat ix CUrye of 


the concrete in the columns. \ prelimi 


nary series of tests on reinforce COoncret 
ieTe 


T beams was undertaken to dk nine + 


iT; 


effect of different widths of flar of bear 


which may be considered to c ibute + 
the strength and stiffness of th: uM, ana 
ilso to find the effectiveness of metal] 


web reinforcement used. The 


Ms wer 


reinforced with longitudinal rods havine 
an area equivalent to 1 per « of Ps 
rectangle inclosing the beam. Al] of th 
beams failed through tension in the long} 
tudinal reinforcement, no failure beine 
noticeable in the flanges. The web pein. 
forcement proved effective. ne lure oy 


curring by diagonal tension in 


the T 


Stem of 


Further experin S aret 


beam. 


ing made on T beams which Is hoped 
will throw more light upon strength 
of such beams, and a. series tests an 
also in progress on hooped col ns. 


National Hosiery Manufacturers. 


(tne of the most interesting 


ttures of 
Nationa] 


turers, to 


the coming convention of th 
Association of Ilosiery Manuf 
be held in Philadelphia, will be the exhibi- 
tion to be held in connection with it. Thy 


held op 


ntinent; 


proceedings will 


and 15 at the ¢ 


convention 
May 13, 14 


Ilotel, while the exhibits will | displayed 


directly opposite, at SOO-S13 Chestny 


street, from May 15 to 18, thus affording 


imple opportunity for a thorough inspe 


tion of the exhibits, which will include aj 


of the latest improvements in machiner 
ind accessories used in the nufactur 
of hosiery. Among those exhibiting wil} 


be the following: American Cost Account 
ing Co.. New York city; Beckert Need) 
& Supply Co., Germantown, Pa.: TTansell 


J. Jones 
Philadel 
ladelphi 
nery © 
Pulley Co. 
Irving Ma 


Loss Knit 


& Brown, Philadelphia, Pa.: ¢ 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. TL. Ran, 
phia, Pa.: Seott & Williams, PI 
Pa. ; Altemus Macl 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American 
chinery Co., Philadel; ' ¥ 
ting Machine Co., Reading. Pa; 8S. F 
Towser & Co., Fort Wayne. Ind.: Denni 
son Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Machine Co., Westficid Mass 
Bell Telephone Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
(reisenheimer & Co., New York city; 
Ilarding & Fancourt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hemphill Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket 
R. I.; E. F. Houghton & Co., Pawtucket 
R. I.; R. Greenwood & Benlt, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; John W. Ilopworth & Co 
Philadelphia, Pa.; FE. Manufa 
turing Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Kaumo 
graph Company, New York city: A. Klip- 


Jacob K. 


Foster 


Jenckes 


stein & Co.. New York city: Keystone 
‘Telephone Co., Philadelphi », Pa.; Lord & 
Nagle, Boston, Mass.; Manufacturers’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Maye 
Co., Franklin 


Supplies Co., 
Knitting Machine & Need 
Falls, N. H.; National Autor 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nevershrink Proc 
(Chas. E. Heyer), Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Nicetown Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Paxton & O'Neill, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co., New York city; O. & P. Rothe 
Manufacturing & Supply Co., Norristown, 
I’a.: Salvator Transfer Co., New York 
city; Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa.: Standard Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Wm. Steele & Sons Co., Philadelphia 
Pa.; Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co., Chat 
Wm. H. Vanderherchen, 
Wilfred Wells, Phila 
delphia, TPa.; Westinghouse Flectric & 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. ; Wild 
Norristown, Pa.; 


York city: 


atic Knitter 


eSS 


tanooga, Tenn.: 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


ian Manufacturing Co.., 


Wilkins Transfer C‘o.. Ni 

: J: 
Wilmington Oil Co.. Wilmington, Del.; 
Robert A. Wright. Philadelphia, Pa; 0). 


EF. Zurn & Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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MECHANICAL 
Green Air Heater and Economizer. 
Thet S illustrated 


pampi 


15 per in 


th reproduc ed, 





been issued an 
present details of how to save 
The 


together with 


making water gas. 


text is 

two of ws, one showing a Green air 
heatet TZ tubes combined with a Green 
fuel ex er of 144 tubes, and the 
other | a view of how to use the 
Green or the economizer, or both, 


make the same amount of gas. This has 
been accomplished at the plant of the New- 
, A in the fol 


lowing manner : 


burgh Gas Light Co. 


made 
feet 


“The plant upon which tests were 
feet by 14 


oil is added, of 


consists of a generator 6 
a carburettor in which the 


and 
The gen 


the size, a superheater G feet 


same 


by 22 feet. rator is lined with 





nine inches of silicon fire brick, backed 
with one inch of grout. Formerly, after 
the blow-up gases from the generator 

















GREEN AIR HEATER 


to recover waste heat from the stack-valve | 


gases. The pamphlet says: 
“One thousand cubic feet of pure water 
gas weighs 39.5 pounds, of which 2.6 


pounds is hydregen and 36.9 pounds car 


bon monoxide (CO). Carbon monoxide 
has 12 parts by weight of carbon and 16 
parts of oxygen, So that 21.1 pounds would 
be oxygen and 15.8 pounds would be car 
bon. 

“The heat 
pounds of hydrogen from steam, which is 
the f the 163 
British thermal units, while 15.8 pounds 
de 
> 


velops only 69.564 heat units, leaving 93,- 


806 heat 


dissociate 2.6 


required to 





source ¢ hydrogen, is 


of carbon burnt to carbon monoxide 


units to be supplied by burning 
more carbon during the blowing-up period. 
If there were perfect combustion during 
the blowing up and no heat energy were 
carried away either as sensible heat in 
the escaping gases or as possible heat of 
combustion in the carbon monoxide which 
is always present in the blow-up gas, only 
48 pounds of additional carbon would 
have to be burnt to CO, during the blow- 
ing-up period to supply this heat, so that 
only about 2014 pounds of carbon, or 24 
pounds of ordinary anthracite coal, should 
theoretically be required to make 1000 
cubic feet of water gas. 

“As a matter of fact, so much heat is 
earried away in the blow-up gases that thi 
amount of coal actually used is about 
twice this, or in the neighborhood of 40 to 
48 pounds of anthracite or coke for the 
Senerator per 1000 cubic feet of gas pro- 
duced; or, matter in another 
the British 


thermal units contained in the coal ar 


to state the 


way, only about one-half of 


available in the gas—that is, the efficiency 
of the process is usually less than 50 per 
All t 


is theoretically 


cent. 


1° coal used above 24 pounds 
wasted. If 
duce the consumption of coal to 36 pounds 


we could re- 





we would be saving one-half of the waste, 


or a quarter less coal would be needed to ‘ 





AND ECONOMIZER 


passed through the carburettor and supet 


heater, they were allowed to waste to the 


atmosphere. A Green air heater has now 
added, 


above the charging floor and provided on 


heen encased in a brick chamber 


one side with a sheet-iron funnel which 
opens over the superheater escape valve. 
In this funnel there is an opening to a 
short stack with a damper, so that upon 


occasions, as when the air heater is being 


allowed 


eaned, the blow-up gases can be 
to escape directly to the atmosphere, as 
When 
however, the gases pass into the chamber 
the the 
to a stack on the farther side of the heater, 


formerly. this damper is closed, 


among tubes of heater and then 
through which they escape to the atmos- 
This stack also has a damper to 
the draft. <As the 


from the superheater into the hood they 


phere. 


control gases escape 


= 


ignite, the carbon monoxide (CO) burning | 


to carbon dioxide (CO,) and liberating 
about 1000 British thermal units per 
pound of carbon monoxide thus burnt. 


By regulating the damper in the air-heater 
stack the the 


hood with the gas may be so closely regu- 


amount of air drawn into 


lated that there is perfect combustion 


without the admission of excess cold air. 

“The 
group of vertical cast-iron tubes, nine feet 
the 


inches 


Green air heater consists of a 


long between headers and three and 


seven-eighths internal diameter. 


These tubes are forced by a_ hydraulic 
press into top and bottom boxes to form 
four or eight-tube units, as shown in the 
These 


or sections, are assembled side by side, as 


accompanying photograph. units, 


shown in the accompanying view of a 96- 


tube air heater. As it is set up, the blow- 


up gases from the hood pass in among the 


tubes, while at the same time the air 


supply for the generator is forced through 


the tubes by a blower and take up heat 
from the gases, returning it to the gen- 


erator. The result is that it is not neces- 


sary to blow the generator so long to bring 


P ! 
it up to the required temperature and not 


so much fuel is required in the blowing-up 























that there is a saving of $120 per month 


on generator coal alone, or $1440 a year. 
The saving on oil averages about 5's per 
cent., or .22 gallons of oil per 1000 cubic 


feet of gas, which would give a saving of 


1100 gallons of oil per month 


As 


the oil costs five cents per gallon, this is 


about 


a saving of Sr, or S660 per year, making 
a total saving from the heater per year of 


about $2000 or more, or about two-thirds 


2 


wn 
t 
ws 


of the cost of the heater and attachments 


process, with a resulting saving in the ( tests are to be made on this 
present case of about one-fifth of th ! sing thermo rs and Pitot tubes 
fuel required for the generators. The out >t . the temperature and quanti 
sides of the tubes are kept clean of soot s t r, gas id we hope to 
by automatic serapers, which travel slowl) | » lay the 1 s before the gas 
up and down, Y | n t near futur 
“The heater at Newburgh was installed For 10) cubic feet of gas pro 
in November, 1905, but was laid off at 10 pounds of coal are burnt 
various times during the next six months | boiler which supplies steam to 
» ol nections taghine ¢) 
for changes in connections, attaching th Of the heat enercy in this 
automatic serapers, etc., so that it was ) , wre l escape to the at 
real _ “der ei] - , ‘ 
not in full working order until the nex ' h rly good boiler practic 
April. A comparison of the coal used pe 0 ning TO per cent., one-sixth 
1000) cubic feet of gas in the genet words 1 | to th water from the 
during the months of April, May and] ,, (| temperature to the boiling 
- . | 
. : efore ‘ i ( er was . 
June, 1905, before the air heater w nd the remainder to turn the water 
in, and during the same months for 1906 If the water were sent to the 
when the air heater was in use, is given |} hotles \porative tempera 
in the following table, which also sho a } f ‘ perature of 50 to 
the coal burnt under the boiler supplying | 7 qdeereos. one-fifth of the coal burnt un 
steam for the generator during the sam ler tl r would theoretically — be 
period ; saved, but in practice it is found that the 
-— 
April, May. June. Totals, | *" Ss ComewaRt greater, Gue to tm 
Generator coal.. 44.3 43.8 14.5 132.4 ' feeding the boiler with pure 
Boiler coal 9.5 10.4 6.7 tif 
190 \ serves its efficiens while dimin 
April May. June. Tota i the amount of fuel burnt on the 
Generator coal 36.3 36.6 35.7 }US 
Boiler coal 7.4 6.9 6.7 1 ! | rates iInereases the efficiency of 
furt } ne t thor 
° . > i wert Ww ¢ mw more horough cor 
“Up to the first of March 48,000,000] ; 7 
. . . bus mn 
cubic feet of gas had been made in thy 
. . . | s lea y h scayp val ot 
machine since it was cleaned, so that tl 
. s machine uw 1 temperatul I 
records without the heater were obtained eaten i] pe 
x a from 1500 to 1S00) degrees F and if 
with a comparatively clean machin und | 
: 2 mssed through a Green fuel economizer 
those with the heater from a dirty . ; —— 
oare . | I sufficient not only to heat the boiler 
hine. The reduction in the amount | : , 
: , fem! up to the boiling point, but almost to 
coal burnt under the boiler is partly duc Sins . — : 
‘ , complete its evaporation, or to heat all the 
to the use of tar. Normally, 10 pounds Bes 
: : boiler feed water to the evaporative int 
of coal are burnt under the boiler pet po po 
. : nd furnish five or six times as much more 
1000 cubic feet of gas made, but when tar apts 
‘ . on hot water for ommercial purposes as for 
is cheap it is used instead rhere was —e 
; : ing buildings, supplying boiler feed 
also a saving in the amount of oil used in 
iter to neighboring electric plants, steril 
the carburettor, due probably to the higher sate : . I ; 
f dw er to ice plants, et 
average temperature at which the appa 
, “In a Green fuel economizer in connes 
ratus was operating, as shown in the fol 
: ; m with three eight-foot gas machines in 
lowing table for the months of December, : 7 
. he Ne Ilaven (Conn.) Gas Works it 
January and February: 
as found that the preheating and puri 
Dec Jan Feb rota d 
IW. 4.09 gals. 1905..4.23 gals. 4.34 gals. 12.66 ving of the water in the economizer re 
1909. 4.02 1906 8 . “ 12 duced the amount of coal used under the 
“The net result is that there was an] boilers nearly 25 per cent In this con 
average saving of about 17.5 per cent. of | nection it should be said that when water 
generator coal for this period of thre mtaining carbonates of lime and mag 
months, with a maximum saving of 1.8 | nesia is heated to much above 200 degrees 
per cent. in June. As the monthly output | F. these substances are precipitated and 
runs at about 5,000,000 cubic feet of gas, | the economizer affords opportunity for 
and as on an average eight pounds of coal | their settlement along with other sediment, 
| 
A, 
} 
= Y 
‘\ 
AY 
aot 
, t 
‘ 1-4 
er ea ¢ = 
t / . - 
Y a 
> 
(a) | 
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GREEN EQUIPMENT RECOVERING WASTE HEAT 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas were saved, the so that they are not carried to the boiler 
monthly saving of coal amounts to 20 tons. | to form seale. Boiler scale not only re 
The generator coal costs $6 per ton, so | duces boiler efficiency, but its removal is 


expensive and troublesome 


economizer consists, 


like the air heater, of vertical cast-iron 


tubes nine feet high and four inches out 


side diameter. A section comprises a row 


of tubes pressed into a top and a bottom 


header. Cold water is conducted along the 


ends of the assembled bottom headers by 


cast-iron piping, having a branch to each 


header. It then rises through the vertical 
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* gases | turers and to users of automobiles, motor- last on an average of from two and one- | the door at a minute's notice. The uppli- 
I issembled | boats, engines and other machines and half to three years, according to the care | ances can be used for any purpose where 
flows to th quipments which must have such appa- given. They can be renewed at small ex- |] constant and accurate regulation of ele 
t vO! y | ratus. Herewith are presented three views pense. This bettery is entirely unaffected | tricity is desired. They require practj. 
of the Witherbee specialties. The With- by dampness. The terminal base is made | cally no attention, and never get ont of 
| t es erbee igniter is especially designed to meet of hard rubber, thus elimnating all liability | order. They are very sensitive ning 
ther | the requirements of every t f gasoline of short-circuiting lischarging between | and closing at a variation of half ound 
) th 1 gas engine fo or cars, motor- the terminals, even though the top of the | and at the same time they are Irely 
boats, motor cycles, stationary engines,ete. battery was covered with water. This la locked wheu they close. The Watson i. 
‘ . rN It can also be used in connection with: ter feature is shown by an accompanying vator dvor devices are attachments where. 
pipes, a pes | dynamo for lighting purposes, for any style | illustration. For motor-boat and marine | by the elevator enclosure doors are opened 
sit nings | of ignition ike and break,” “jump | use this is a very important feature. All | and closed automatically by electr v, the 
| hich tl ) rk t This battery is extensively aterials used in the batteries are of the | operation of the door being at times 
) lo hed ou I sed Its construction is such that the | highest grade obtainable. The trimmings, | under the control of the elevator operator 
| | is also a hand-h cells are already connected, thus leaving | terminals, screws, ete., are made of brass, | In the floor of each car is a small f but- 
I I Ve] rtical | to | but one connection to make, thereby doing | nickel-plated. The handles are made of | ton, or brake, on side of car for contvolling 
i ind cleaning I} the motion of the elevator doors. Fustened 
yutsid fac the pipes of an econo on the inside of the elevator car, conyeni 
mizer ar kept in of soot by aute ent for the operator, is a finger lock for 
math driven rapers, as in the case iocking the door open if the perator 
tl ere rhese scrapers are wishes to take his foot from the button 
driven from a reversing gear and require without causing the door to close. So long 
only smi imount of power, which may 
be obtained from a steam engine, an cle a 
trl notor or a con nient sl { | 
‘As above remarked, the temperature of | 


1500 to 


Newburgh 


the stack ilve gases is from 


degrees I. In th 


‘o. this was reduced after pass 


plant of the 


through the air heater to about Souo 
Now, a Green 


in a steam-power plant will 


fuel economize! 
for itself 
flue 


pay 


every year if the temperature of the 


gases leaving the boiler is in excess of 650 


degrees F., so that an economizer may be 


with 


economically installed in connection 


the heater, receiving the gases after they 
have passed through the heater. In this 
way from one-fourth to one-fifth of the 


coal burnt under the boiler may be saved, 
to two and a half pounds per 


the 


or from two 
1000 cubic feet of gas produced. In 
economizer 


the 


Newburgh plant such an 


would, therefore, figuring on 


save, 


basis of two pounds, five tons of coal per 


month, and as the boiler coal costs $3.75 


per ton, this saving would amount to 
$18.75 per month, or $225 per year. If 
we add up all the possible savings in this 
plant, we have $1440 for generator coal, 
$660 for oil and $225 for the boiler ceal, 
making a total yearly saving of $2325 on a 
stment of $3500.” 
uel 
M 2. 


ments referred to. 


total in 
The 


teawan, 


Mat- 


manufactures the equip 


Green Economizer Co., 


Witherbee Storage-Battery Igniter. 
Storage batteries are coming into more 


extensive use every day. ‘Their introduc 


tion has required the invention of more 
than one special electrical part or device, 
in the latter class being that necessary ad 





WITHERBEE STORAGE-BATTERY 


IGNITEI 
junct of the storage battery, the 
The Witherbee 
battery igniter and marine outfits 
Witherbee 


storage 


battery igniter. 


storage- 
and the 


storage-battery recharging out- 


TSOw 











a 
WITHERBEE 


away with the necessity of connecting each 
separate cell. 
is of a special patented design, being of 
one piece of strong vulcanite, divided into 
compartments forming cells. The jar is 
therefore strong and light, and cannot be 
affected by moisture, gases or atmospheric 
agencies. The cover is also made of vul 
canite, and is securely bolted to the jar, 
with a gum _ soft 


pure rubber acidproof 


gasket between cover The gasket 


the 


and jar. 


forms an acid-tight connection with 


terminals, resulting in a_ battery case 


which is absolutely acid-tight in every 


particular. Not only is leakage prevented, 


but the slopping of acid also, which would 


not only reduce the capacity of the bat- 
WITHERBEE BATTERY IN 
tery, but would destroy everything with 


Another 
the gas-ventilating cap 
the 


leakage 


which it came in contact. impor- 


tant point is pat 
gas is 


ented and so constructed that 


readily expelled without any or 


slopping of acid. The evaporation of the 


acid is reduced to practically nothing. 
This always insures the full rated capacity 
of the battery and removes the necessity 
of frequently refilling the cells. The con- 
struction of the containing jar and ven- 
tilating cap as described allows the use of 
a liquid acid. This battery has liquid acid, 
The acid be- 


The 


which does not leak or spill. 


ing a liquid, has ample circulation. 





fit have become well known to manufac- 


plates are of a special high capacity, and 





MARINE 


The jar and carrying case | 





OPERATION 


OUTFIT 


Bessemer steel, nickel-plated. 
down when not in use. Every 
to the smallest part, embodies 


hoth 


| 4 
| electrical and 
| workmanship. 


The Witherbee 
are manufactured by the Witherbee 


degree of 


Co., 511 W. 43d street, New York. 

ire fully detailed in interesting :‘lustrate« 
The company has a branch offices 
Building, 


being in 


booklets. 
at 510 
Md., Charles 


} manager ol 


Continental 
Elliott 
Southern sales. 


Watson Elevator Safety Appliance. 


ine 


} } 


reads almost daily in 





the 
or killed by 
To 


maimed for life 


| someone being 


falling through ‘levator doors. 


open 


TOTALLY SUBMERGED 


prevent such accidents a device for open- 


ng, closing, locking and unlocking elevator 
doors automatically has been recently pat 
Ilugh Watson. 


device the invenior says 


Referring to the 
“By 
it will be impossible for a door to remain 
left floor, no 
the ele- 


The mechanism 


ented by 
my device 


open after the car has the 


matter how careless or negligent 
vator conductor may be. 
is so simple that anyone can become fa- 
Each floor 


is independent of the other, and should the 


miliar with it in a few hours. 


motor on any floor get ont of order it 


would not require the closing down of the 


elevator five minutes, being so arranged | ©® 


that the entive device can be detached from 


‘they fold 
detail, even 
the highest 
mechanical 
<pecialties 
Igniter 

They 


Raltimore, 


charge as 


papers of 





rtneeowte 

















WATSON ELEVATOR SAFETY APPLIANCE 


is the ear rer ins within six or eight 


inches from the floor the elevator conductor 


can cnuse the door to open and close at 


orl ges i 
releasin 


the button in the 
brake. 


instant the ear has traveled more than 


his pleasure by 
bottom of 
The 


eight 


ihe car or drawing the 
inches from the floor the door will 
instantly close and lock, if it is not already 
This 


devi e, 


closed. attachment is essentially a 


safety and will 


save passengers 
from serious injury when they are attempt 
ing to force their way into the car as the 
car is starting.” Note the accompanying 
A booklet giving full details 
of the Watson device can be obtained by 
Hlugh Watson, 510 K_ street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


illustration. 
cedressing 


If wou wish to keep posted on the prog- 





South, read the MANUFACTUB 


Price 


ress of the 


s’ Recorp. $4 a year, or 8 


months for $2. 


.) 
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APPEAL FOR PIG-IRON. 





Effects of Advance in the Birming- 
ham Market. 
Spe ‘‘or. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 


Birmingham, Ala., May 6. 
The ad that has been foreshadowed 
for some past in these letters has ar- 
not only indicative of 


but of a 


rived, an es are 
their col lance, further in- 


values, Buyers who heard 


crease of iron 


of the ad\ ed figures have kept the wires 


hot with eals to be let in at the prices 
but the time of pro- 


fateful 


previous!) revailing, 
erastinat was followed by the 


“too late,” and previous prices were re 
manded to innocuous desuetude. A new 
scale has been inaugurated. There have 
been no lurge transactions at the new 
prices that have been established, but the 
inquiry to which they have given birth 


indicates that they have excited more in- 
terest than prevailed during the old prices. 
On last Thursday and Friday the inquiry 
on the part of buyers was so pronounced 
that the sellers advanced prices 50 cents 
per ton and had no difficulty in making 
sales. It seemed that just as soon as in- 
formation of sales at advanced prices was 
circulated fresh buyers entered the mar- 
ket, 


became rather active. 


and, considering its narrowness, it 
A few buyers who 
got in early obtained a moderate amount 
on the basis of $19 for last quarter, but 
the selling was of short duration and for 
very moderate Then 
$19.50 for the last quarter and $20 for the 
Late Friday afternoon $20 


amounts. came 


third quarter. 
was done for the fourth quarter, when we 
then had the one price of $20 for both the 
third and fourth quarters. Of course, that 
could not stand, and the market closed in 
feeling 


a very nervous condition, with a 


were almost face to face with a 


And this is just what is 


that we 
runaway market. 
not only not desired, but it is dreaded. But 
at this writing it appears to be inevitable. 
A special feature of the market was the 
inquiries for iron for de- 
1908. At 


they excited no interest, and sellers were 


appearance of 
livery in first quarter of first 
at sea as to naming prices or selling for 
that delivery. The first temptation offered 
was $17 for both No. 2 and No. 3 foundry 
iron, but it was promptly declined, and 
there was a decided reluctance to name a 

But buyers were 
the 
2000 tons was 


price for that delivery. 


persistent, and finally bars were let 


down and a sale of con- 


cluded at $18.25 for No. 2 foundry and 
$17.75 for No. 3 foundry. 

It is hard to quote market with accu- 
racy, for the sellers are not following any 
guide in their sales. Such sales as could 
be obtained are here given, that your read- 
ers may have an idea of prevailing condi- 
tions. One firm reports on orders varying 
in amounts from 300 tons up to 4000 tons 
that they filled a small minority of them 
on a basis of $19.50 for the fourth quar- 
ter. A 
very moderate volume at $19.50 for last 


large interest reported sales of 
quarter, and had declined to name prices 
for delivery beyond this year. 

Another large interest reported moder- 
ate sales at $20 for the third quarter and 
$19.50 for the fourth quarter, and the one 
sale of 2000 tons for the first quarter of 
1908. For spot and nearby delivery the 
the higher 
There 


is no guide as to price on this class of iron. 


price varied from $23 to $25, 


values representing analysis iron. 


What one would pay another would de- 
There 
forge, and a part of it went at $18 for 
second quarter. 

The sales of the Sloss-Sheffield Company 
for April aggregated 35,000 tons, and its 


cline, was some selling of gray 


sales so far this month have been at the 
rate of 2000 tons per day. This showing 
would indicate that the market had been 
anything but sluggish for several weeks 


past, and the efforts to get into 1908 de- 
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livery would indicate the existence of a 
feeling that prevailing prices would con 
tinue. This effort is not encouraged, as 
has been stated, but the bars have been let 
down, and it is probable that they will 


stay down. 

rhe two leading interests are practically 
out of the market for new business for de- 
livery this year, and following close upon 
three 
pretty much the same fix. 


the 


them are important interests in 
So here we are, 
the 


iron 


before reaching middle of second 


quarter, wondering where the will 


come from to fill the requirements of buy 
ers who have not yet provided for the fu 


ture. There is rarely a time when 


some 


iron cannot in some way be obtained, but 


the time has passed when it can be bought 
from the furnaces in any material amount 
for delivery this year. It is gossip that 
one interest noted for rarely ever being out 


of cash or spot iron will keep its largest 


furnace making iron to meet the spot de 


mand, tut the amount available will be 
very limited. 
All 


condition to 


free sellers who were in 


belief 


have been 
sell, 
that in 


and it is a well 


founded some cases sales will 


greatly tax if they do not overrun output. 


Of one thing buyers can rest assured, and 


that is, there is no surplus iron here upon 
which they can draw, and there is not 
likely to be any the remainder of this 


year. 
The report of the Tennessee Company, 
week, states that by July 


it will have three of its furnaces at Ensley 


published last 


ready for operations, and all completely 


modernized and capable of maximum re- 


sults. The experience of the past is that 


rebuilt or repaired furnaces are always 


late in being ready. 
There was no change in the quotations 


of the scrap-iron market, and they are 


The 


a very quiet market. 


omitted, business reported showed 


The pipe works also 
interest this week, and 


have nothing of 


new business is in only moderate volume. 
The 


majority of cases report well-filled order 


various industrial interests in the 


books, with some compelled to run night 


shifts to keep their business in hand 
There are a few that could take on some 
more work and not be rushed. But that 
is always the case. They remind you of 


old Biblical “the 


have always with you.” 


the saying of poor ye 

A visit was paid the leading hardware 
and machinery dealers and information re 
quested concerning trade conditions. 
Without an exception, the information was 
of the 
the character of their business and its vol 
Such firms as Moore & Handly 


the Crane Company and others, that 


most flattering nature, both as to 


ume. and 
are 
factors of long experience in the trade, 
were unanimous in saying that trade con- 
ditions could not be more satisfactory than 
All the build 


plans 


as they exist at this time. 
full 
and bids must be matured long before the 


ing trades are of orders, and 


work is commenced. 

The contractors in the various branches 
of endeavor, including railroad contracts, 
either are full of work or are preparing to 
begin The Louis 
ville & Nashville Railroad will expend con- 


siderable money in the erection of a large 


on contracts secured. 


freight depot to supersede their old depot. 
The old depot will be razed to the ground, 
that of a 


and its site will be merged in 


larger building, which increased business 


has rendered necessary. . The other roads, 


too, are making constant improvements 
and additions, and the summer ahead of 
us promises to be one full of results, as it 
will be a season of great activity in all 
lines of business. Several companies were 
incorporated the past week, the most of 
them having but moderate capital. The 
North Birmingham Bank & Trust Co. was 
incorporated with a capitalization of $50,- 


000, of which $25,700 was paid in. The 





officials are North Birmingham people. 
The bank has commenced business. The 
Calera Brick Co., with W. Hl. Merritt as 


president, A. J. Krebs as vice 
ind J. W, 


gave notice of their int 


president 
Itunter as general manager, 
ntion to incorpo 
rate, and Calera will be its field of 
The 


is difficult 


opera 


7 


tion clay for the business of 
making 
The C 


porated with capital of 


to excel 

Mining C 
$10,000 and head 
Sallie II 
Miller of 


Ehrman, 


oosa Valley 


» Was Incor 


rmingham ; 


Khrman of Salem, Va Ss. P 


quarters to be at Bi 


Birmingham, president; C. O 
A.M 


and tre 


vice-president ; Douglas of Birming 


ham, secretary isurer, were the in 


corporators., 
A season of great activity is emphasized 


for the erection of 


issued 
The 


which promises to be the great show place 


by the permits 


new buildings. railroad terminal, 


of the city, is progressing apparently but 
slowly. There is a large amount of work 
to be done upon it before it can be called 


The depot leases which the 
Louisville & Nashville 


the other roads expires in July, and pos 


that the 


completed, 
Railroad has with 
session will be then very desirable, 
effect 


have 


owner may put in the many im 


that been planned. 


provements 
There 


season 


is gossip to the effect that in due 


all the roads will use the terminal 
depot. 

It is announced authoritatively that we 
fair again the coming fall, as 


will have a 


the efforts of the last two years were suc 


cessful from a financial stardpoint as well 


as from an educational point of view 
Those personally interested are now pro 
viding the sinews of war necessary to 
make it a success. J. M. K. 


$4,000,000 FOR IRRIGATION. 





Big Project for Southwestern Okla- 
homa. 
[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 


May 4. 


Eastern and Texas capitalists have be 


Lawton, O. T., 


interested in one of the 


that 


come financially 


irrigation schemes has yet 


biggest 
been proposed for the semi-arid section of 
Western and Southwestern Oklahoma. A 


party of them recently visited the section 
to be irrigated in company with James A 
Hobart, O. T 


Otter Creek Lrrigation Co., 


Jones of president of the 
and have sinc 
that time financed the deal by which about 
$4,000,000 is to be expended in construct 
The com 


pany expects to advertise for contracts this 


ing a dam and digging ditches. 
summer, and preliminary work will prob 
ably begin by autumn. 

The proposed dam site is situated in the 
Wichita Okla 
homa, it about 
Nature 


made a deep canyon on the north side of 


mountains of Southwest 


Kiowa and six 


county, 


miles north of the town of Snyder. 


ithe mountains, in which a dam 100 feet 


high can be constructed, Nature also drove 
three large streams of the immense north 
ern yalley into the end of this canyon and 


tributaries to these 


made numerous 


streams, so that a reservoir covering sev 
eral hundred square miles will be created. 

The irrigable land lies a few miles south 
of the dam site. It consists of broad level 
valleys of fertile land that extend south- 
Here the 


Otter Creek Company has secured water 


ward for 50 miles to Red river. 


right contracts, involving permanent lease 


mortgages, covering more than 40,000 


With 
Jones 


acres, these contracts as security 


Dresident has been enabled to in 
terest financiers in the project. 

When completed this project will pro 
vide for a fine state of cultivation no less 
than 100,000 acres of land whose soil is 
rich and fertile, but which is non-produc- 
tive some years because of meager rain- 
fall. 
cently President Jones said: 


Speaking of the company’s plan re- 


“The company proposes to build a dam 


52) 
across Otter creek, four and one-half miles 
above the town of Mountain Park. At the 

the creek, which is a bold running 
tream, flows between two granite bluffs. 
forming a deep canyon one and one-half 
miles long and only about 200 feet wide. 
Che bluffs on either side are several hun 
dred t high and of solid rock. The 
granite can be taken out at small cost for 
! ling the dam. When completed the 


dam will be 70 feet high and 200 feet long. 


It will rest upon a foundation of solid, 


iWiess granite 


ills of the 


Groves will be cut in the 


gorg into which the courses 


ot masonry will be dovetailed, forming a 


tructure which nothing but the overturn 


he of the supporting mountains can dis 


we. Th 
th li 


waste water will pass around 


ountain nearly a mile above, and no 


‘ Ren . 
er will flow over the dam, even in times 


of the most exceptional rainfall. Three 
creeks come together just above the can 
yon, where there is a level valley of 8000 
icres. When the dam reaches the height 
of 70 feet this valley will be converted 


ufo a vast reservoir, with a storage ca- 


feet of 


a greater storage capacity 


neity: of 10,000,000, 000 


This is 


cubie 
Vater 
than any other irrigating enterprise in the 
United States has at 


‘The 


present, 


drainage area of these creeks is 


ibout 200 square miles, most of it of gran 


mountains, and a portion of it covered 
by one of the 
The 


most of the 


Government’s forest re- 


Serves run-off of this area is so rapid 


that rainfall will be 


rvoir.”” W. F. 


gathered 


into the ress 


IC ERR. 


INDUSTRIES FOR CHARLESTON. 


Cheap Gas 


Virginia's 


Natural 
West 


Attracting to 
capital, 
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Charleston, W. Va., May 6. 


rhe appearance of spring weather finds 


the ALLTeSSIVE 


hustlers of this city ready 
to spring to work as dogs too long held in 


sh, and the present promise is that this 


vear will be made a memorable one in the 
history of Charleston's development. The 
most potent factor in the progressive prog 


ress, always the indomitable 


excepting 
spirit of enterprise of the men behind the 
movement, will be the 
vided manufacturing 


location here A 


five-cent gas pro 


for plants seeking 


company was organized 


for the purpose of bringing five-cent gas 
o the city only a few weeks ago, and its 
influence has already been demonstrated 
in the signing of one contract for bringing 
in important plant, while at least three 


more valuable industries have agreed upon 


terms and are ready to affix signatures to 
paper binding them to locate here. 

The contract already signed is with the 
Window Shirley, 


Ind., a concern which was driven to seek a 


Banner Glass Co. of 


new location because of the failure of the 
It has secured a site for 


South 


Indiana gas field. 


its plant in Charleston, and will 


erection of its buildings as soon 


the 


begin the 


as it is possible to material on 


get 
ground and contractors to work. The com 
pany has been in operation at Shirley for 
eight years, and has enjoyed a prosperous 


While 


operative concern in the strict sense of the 


and successful career. not a co- 
term, it is practically that, for though it 


held 


entirely by its officers and employes, and 


is incorporated, its stock is almost 


the profit from its business is enjoyed by 


them. This has saved it from much of the 
annoyance with labor that has proven the 
source of trouble with other plants in the 


same business. 

The Banner Company will put in a 24- 
pot plant, and will work about 160 skilled 
who, with their families, will 


men, come 


here to make their homes. The buildings 
blowing-room 
70x125 


feet, a cutting-room 40x65 feet, a boxroom 


to be erected are five—a 


100x120 feet, a flattening-room 





40x65 feet and a warehouse 40x140 feet. 





c28 
\ g 1 | f concrete | 

1 durable r 15, and the contractor is busily en 
I | was signed last | gaged in assembling upon the ground his 
‘ M G I vre and whinery and appliances for doing the 
| Banner Con Which will be begun at once. With 
Ix i Land Co., ownet two important features of physical 
S ("| vddition On | location and transportation provided for, 
s t Charleston papers | most men would have stopped and allowed 
coutractors to ! ire to take her cours with respect 
idl li t he buildings, and |] to the rest of the work. But not so these 
lef senting the glass | Charlestonians They wanted to make 
on Monday tenta ir proposition an absolute cinch So 
I had been entered into | they asked the United States Natural Gas 
r | nning tl ork Phe constru m]Co, for a five-cent factory rate for fuel 
il ted with al ssibl ed, | eas. The company was not prepared to 
| ne tl hin uind a good thing, | give assurances that such a rate would be 

the na nt to y it as soon allowed, and so a company was formed 
is th can the purpose of bringing in the gas. 
Pwo other valuable manufactories about | This is the Capital City Natural Gas Co., 

‘ ' lidiana because of the failure the stockholders in which are the same 
| r |! probably attach their sig ventlemen who are interested in the South 
ies to Charleston contracts before this | Charleston townsite, together with some 
thet s into print They are a large | others. This company has property under 


ind machine plant 


Northern 


and a fruit-jar 


Ohio also is about to 


tye illed upon to make a valuable contri 
bution to Charleston's collection of fae 
tories This is a sheet steel rolling mill, 
which works 250 to 300 men, with a pay 
roll of large proportions, Representatives 
of these concerns have been here, have con 
sidered the advantages offered, and are 
only awaiting the coufirmatien of their 
own favorable views by their associates be 
fore entering into binding arrangements 
with the Kanawha Land Co. for sites 
Gther industries have been represented 
here recently, and their representatives 
have been so favorably impressed that it 
secres certain that several of them = will 
locnte here, but negotiations have not 
reached tl ve that justifies the claim 
that they will be closed up 


Che Kanawha Chemical Manufacturing 


Co. is about to begin the erection of its 


builklings in South Charleston, They will 
he f eonerete blocks, and will be from 
ihree to five in number, and of large area. 


This company, which is comprised chiefly 


of home people, will manufacture a new 


style chemical engine, and also stationary 


lire-extinguishing appartus. 


industries booked for immediate 


South 


Other 


construction in Charleston are a 


} 


which has already been shipped, and a big 


arge concrete-block factory, machinery for 


planing mill and lumber plant, which will 
These 


largely run, of course, for furnishing build- 


be in operation very soon will be 


ing material to be used on the ground. 


gentlemen at the head of the South 


The 


Charleston movement seem to have gone 


work 


make it the most complete suburban propo- 


about their with the intention to 


sition imaginable. They, first procured 
about 2000 acres of land, the most eligible 
for factory sites and residence locations to 
be found anywhere near this city, and this 
they laid off for 
homes and for the location of large indus- 


The 


where heavy 


had into lots suitable 


trial enterprises. factory sites are 


along the river freight can 
be readily handled by water, and the vari- 
ous railroads can find abundance of switch- 
ing room as well. The streets are broad 
and well graded, and everything is being 
location eligible in every 
To add 
excellence of their offerings 


the 


done to make the 
way for a manufacturing town. 
further to the 
the gentlemen interested in townsite 
organized a company to construct a bridge 
river, joining their 


Over 


across the Kanawha 


property with Charleston proper. 
his bridge the four railroads 
peake & Ohio, the Kanawha & Michigan, 


he Coal & Coke and the Kanawha & West 


the Chesa 


Virginia—will cross, giving each easy ac 
ess to the business both of the city proper 
The cars of the 
Co. 


affording quick 


ind its newest suburb. 


Kanawha Valley Traction will also 


this bridge, trans- 


ross 


two 

















Roane 
field it 
20,000 


and the 
Milton 


15.000 anc 


lease in both Milton 
fields. In 


the 
the 


has under lease between 


icres, and in Roane county it has 4000 
ires. It has a developed production of 
more than 15,000,000) cubie feet daily 
from six wells, and has contracted 
for the immediate drilling of five more 
wells, which it is confidently expected 


will increase the output to almost 30,000,- 


G00 feet daily. One of these fields is north, 


the other west of this city, and both are 


within 25 miles. The gas will be ready 


for delivery by the time the first plant is 


ready to use it, and the rate will be five 


cents a thousand feet for five years. 
The Kanawha Land Co. put 470 South 
Charleston lots on the market less than 


four weeks ago, and already 275 of them 
have been sold. The dwellings necessary 
for the workmen who will come with the 
Banner glass concern and the new Kana 


wha Chemical Manufacturing Co. will 


100, and many of these will be 


once, A 


been 


each over 


put under construction at num- 


ber of these sales have made to 


Charleston’s most progressive and suc 


cessful capitalists, and the organization of 
build 


rent to factory employes 


a company to dwelling-houses for 


is already under 


way. 
Nor is activity in real estate confined to 


South Charleston Property about the 


Kelley axe plant and the Baldwin steel 


plant is moving rapidly, many of the em- 


ployes of each preparing to build their | 


own homes and thus solve the annoying 
rent proposition. 
The immediate past has accomplished 


wonders for Charleston in a material way; 
the promises to surpass any 
that has gone before, and the future looms 


this 


present year 


large with possibilities for city of 


lately-awakened but tremendously domi- 


nant industrial and commercial activity. 


Geo. BYRNE. 
Portland Cement Plant for Tulsa. 
Dispatches from Tulsa, I. T., announce 


the organization of the Tulsa Portland 
Cement Co. and the purchase of 500 acres 
of gypsum lands for development. It is 
proposed to build a plant with a daily ca- 
pacity of 2000 barrels of Portland cement. 
Mr. Beeks Erick of Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
president; J. W. McCloud of 
I. T., vice-president, and H. C. 


Tulsa, secretary. 


Muscogee, 
Ashby of 


The Herald Publishing Co. of Corinth, 
Miss., 
1 souvenir of the 
of the battle of Shiloh. 


cellent reproductions of interesting scenes 


has issued an illustrated booklet as 
forty-fifth anniversary 


It contains 10 ex- 


on and around this historical battlefield. 


Ark., 
Conrad 


The Commercial Club of Paris, 


has been organized with 
KIsken, president ; W. M. Greenwood, vice- 


Messrs. 





}etween the important 


entract for the substructure 


portatizn 
pointe 


Th 


president; J. A. Maddox, secretary, and | 


M. P. Blair, treasurer. 


the 
branch, 


‘and gas in unprecedented quantities were 


[May 9, 1907, 








“ this bridge calls for completion by Oc- SWING-AROUND IN OKLAHOMA. § developed, 


Difficult to Keep Pace With Progress 
in the New State. 


Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 

Oklahoma City, O. T., May 1. 
Developments in Oklahoma and the In- 
follow each other so 


dian Territory rap- 


idly as to tax the efforts of even the most 
diligent man to keep track of them. 

Last December the writer made an ex- 
tended tour of both sections and wrote of 
touching the mineral re- 


what he saw 


sources and their development, of manu- 
factures and their possibilities, mention- 
outlook. 


sufficient to en- 


ing casually the agricultural 


What he 


courage the 


said then was 


coming of the agriculturist, to 


induce the introduction of capital for de- 


velopment purposes, and to at least set 


the manufacturer to thinking of the neces- 
closer touch with the 


sity of getting in 


markets of the great Southwest. 

At this writing your correspondent has 
returned from a trip inaugurated by 
“Oklahoma City 
Traffi 


representing 


just 


the Chamber of Com- 


merce and Association,” in which 


110 
of trade 


members, every branch 
mercantile, professional, indus- 
the 
interest of the 
Naza- 
the 


trial and mechanical, not omitting 


earnest workers in the 
the “meek and lowly 
After 


and emphasize every- 


teaching of 


rene” —participated. this tour 


writer can repeat 


thing he said in December with reference 


to the two Territories. This tour involved 
713 miles of direct railroad travel, besides 
many additional miles by switch, in vehi- 
cles and on foot, together with the visiting 


of OT cities, towns and villages in the Ter- 


ritories, and one of the most important 
cities of Northern Texas, Denison. 

To tell the story of all these towns in 
extenso would require more space than 


could be spared even in the columms of a 


paper so intimately connected with the 


progress of humanity as is the MANUFAG 


rurRERS’ Recorv. Suffice to say, all of 


them are the matter of com- 


up to date in 


fortable homes, beautiful surroundings, 


solid business concerns and live, wide 


awake, hustling citizens, while a great ma 
jority of them are possessed of all modern 
publie utilities 

In this article only the general aspects 
of the country passed over will be noted, 
ind only the cities and towns possessed of 
resources out of the usual order will be 
mentioned, 

Touching the country, your correspond- 
truthfully that during the 
whole 713 miles he did not see possibly a 
that 


some 


ent can say 


single quarter-section could not be 


profitably utilized for purpose or 


other—perhaps seven-tenths of it for legiti- 
mate agriculture, fruit and grape culture, 
while much of the remaining three-tenths, 
not already in timber, could be used in 


timber and nut culture. Possibly in no 
other country of equal area can be found 
so much arable land as in the two Terri- 
tories. 

Oil, if the writer is correctly informed, 
was first developed in Oklahoma proper at 
Jennings, a station on the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railroad SO miles from Okla 
homa City, but not in such quantities as 
attention. Following 


to attract general 


| up the line 12 miles, it was again uncov- 


ered at Cleveland, where the industry 


reached such proportions as to render that 


place an oil center. Later the industry 


slumped, and it was generally supposed 
that the supply in that vicinity had been 
Only 


developments 


practically exhausted. recently, 


however, new have been 


ade, and Cleveland bids fair to once more 


become an important oil city. 
Bartlesville, in the Indian Territory, on 

of road, but a different 

the matter of dis- 


same line 


came next in 


covery in oil, and at that place both oil 


Northern 


——— 
and today that city is a great 
oil and gas cenier, rapidly forging to the 
front in manufactures. 


Tulsa, an old Indian town, re« ved its 


first impulse to activity through coming 
point, upon the 


Frisco road. 


a great cattle-shipping 


acquisition of the Chrough 
£ 


the achieved at Bartlesville the 


success 


attention of her people was drawn to oil 


and gas, but not much progress w 


S made 
until a little over a year ago, when an 


adventurous firm consisting of two men 
broke 


ol and 


both of whom had practically gon 
in other fields, tapped the Glenn 


found oil and gas galore. One of this firm 
told the writer not many weeks since that 
their gross income from oil alo: footed 
up $4200 a day, and that they had been 
offered a round million dollars for thejr 
holdings. Tulsa is now one of the greates 
oil and gas centers of the country, and her 
people are offering special inducements to 
manufacturers, This city is also blest 
with abundant coal deposits in her imme. 


diate vicinity. 
From Tulsa to Muskogee, at present the 
chief city of the Indian Territory, is 56 


miles. While the writer has traveled 
much through all sections of the United 


States, he can truthfully say that never 
has he looked upon more fertile lands than 
road for 


these 


those that line both sides of the 


the whole distance between two 
points, and yet several of the intermediate 
towns boast of coal and oil, Broken Arrow, 
especially, producing enough surface or 
scraping coal to admit of many cars being 
shipped. 

Muskogee is an old Indian town, but its 
modern growth dates from only possibly 


six years back, and yet today she is an 
up-to-date city of 25,000 population, pos 
sessed of all modern public utilities. She 
has also coal, oil and gas, the oil having 
than a month 
Muskoges 
ilso aspires to manufactures, and if she 


will not be for lack 


only been brought in less 


ago by the tapping of a gusher. 
does not get them it 
of enterprise on the part of her leading 
and gas, she 


men. In addition to oil 


offers water transportation, having her 
own line of steamers upon the Arkansas 
river. A franchise has also been asked by 


capitalists for daming Grand 


river, only a short distance away, for the 


purpose of establishing water-power for 
the generating of electricity in sufficient 
quantity to supply the country for miles 
At this place will also be held 
the 1907 of the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress. 
Next 
boundaries the earmarks of prosperity are 


around. 


next November session 


comes MeAlester, and within her 


so evident that even a dull man cannot fail 
to note them. This city is the veritable 
center of the great, widespread and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible coal deposits of the 
Indian Territory, and is really the only 
point in the territory where coal is actu- 
ally mined, only surface operations being 
conducted McAlester 
boasts, and justly, too, of the finest and 
Susby, in either 


at other points. 


most up-to-date hotel, the 


/ Territory, and one that would be a credit 


to any city in the Union. In addition, 
only a week since her people dedicated a 
Scottish Rite Masonic Temple, one of the 
largest and most costly of such structures 


in the United States, if not in the world. 


McAlester also wants manufactures, and 


will have them if natural resources and the 
push of her enterprising, persevering busi- 
ness men can secure them. 

The writer had not intended to mention 
any towns not aspiring directly to manu- 
factures, but it would be unjust to the 
agricultural towns not to mention one oF 
two typical of the generality of them all. 

Atoka is one of these, most beautifully 
and healthfully located, within a few miles 
of the southern extremity of the Ozarks, 
and in the valley between that range and 


the Ozark mountains. This valley is one 


a 
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of the richest agricultural regions in | stood that its output is classed with the | utilized in making this tour, and as there | rency system. but it does appear to a 

either Territory, and in addition is un- | best grade of Portland. The plant is ex | are three other trunk lines, the Atchison, | thinking man that instead of crying “hard 
i. 


doubtedly rich in oil and gas. Prospect- 


is now going on in the vicinity of 


ing 
Atoka, and 
any A) 
lhe town has coal, and it is 


he writer would not be sur- 


prised to hear of a gusher being 


brought in. 
developed suttic iently to more than supply 


local demand It of beautiful 
bstantial and 


is a city 


homes, SU business houses 
nossessed odern pubtie utilities. 
t 


Next in 


WwW years © 


s class comes Durant, a city 
if possibly TO0O population, 


nossessed nodern utilities in addition 
coal. Atoka has no advantage over her 
in beautiful homes, solid busines concerns 
and energ persevering business men. 
At this place is located the most extensive 


possibly the largest fruit and 


nursery and 

berry farm in ither Territory. The 110 
visitors from Oklahoma City were driven 
out to this farm, and from the straw- 
berry beds each one was presented with a 
pink box of freshly-picked berries. This 


industry in the past two years has grown 
into mammoth proportions. The beds cover 
nd from all parts of them, 


many acres, 
nearly as far as the eye could reach, could 


he women and children busily 


seen men, 
engaged in gathering the ripened fruit for 


shipment to Northern cities. 


Denison is one of the great prosperous 
cities of Northern Texas so close to the 
border line that the Indian Territory seems 
The Okla- 


eted most cordially by her 


almost disposed to claim her. 
homans were sr 
citizens, Who entertained them over night. 

Ardmore was the next important town 
along the route, and here the writer was 
delighted to ascertain that his prophecy of 
touching Indian Territory 
Although at 


that time the prospects looked rather dark, 


he 


sooner 


last Decembet 


asphalt had been fulfilled. 


would 
the 
this 


ventured to say that science 


or later find a way to utilize 


inexhaustible deposits of 
the 
witnessed 
of 


seemingly 
Territory. 
Ard 


pave 


abounds in 


down 


material that 


During this visit in 


more the laying asphalt 
has 


foot 


ments as fine and durable as any it 


ever been his good fortune to put 


upon. This happy result, however, was not 
through innumerable ex- 


reached ex ep 


periments and persistent effort. In these 
beds are found several varieties of the ma- 
terial, eac hi No 


one of these could be successfully utilized 


distinct from the other. 


by itself, but it was ascertained that a 


mixture of them all, when ground together 
and heated to a certain degree, furnished 
an ideal article of asphalt for paving pur- 
poses. This solved one of the great nat- 


ural problems, and the Indian Territory 


can now furnish material for the paving 


tensive, and has already a ready market 


for all its products. The little city is up 
to date in all respects, particularly in the 
matter of modern public utilities. 

Creek 


most 


Okmulgee, the old capital of “he 


Nation, is a prosperous toy” s 


ays being 


interesting reminder of Indian 


the capitol of the Nation, a solidly-built 


two-story brick building. Its modern 
growth, however, extends back only a very 
few years, yet the town now has 5000 


population and all modern public utilities 
save trolley cars. It can safely be figured 
that the growth of the town will be greatly 
accentuated within the next few months, 
as only within the past two weeks an oil 
gusher was developed in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

Now comes the most wonderful city of 
Less than a year old, it 
It 
contains no brick building, nor yet a well 
Only 


lean-tos. 


the world today. 
boasts, possibly, of 10,000 population. 


shacks, 
It 
| 


almost in the very heart of the Glenn oil 


constructed frame house. 


sheds, tents and brush is 
pool, and from its highest elevation can be 
seen for miles around oi] derricks of vari 
ous heighths and different colors, accord 
ing to the length of time they have been 


Off in the distance these derricks 


n use. 
present the appearance of a veritable city 
Down in the city itself it is all 
As it 


the Frisco depot a natural gas well seems 


of spires. 


bustle and hurry. you enter from 


to have gotten away from its owners and 


is fiercely blazing, ‘mingly threatening 


lick 
flame. 


to up the whole earth in its fierce 


As you leave it on the other side 
a ruptured gas pipe, fired to keep it from 
smothering the population, greets you with 
flames nearly as fierce as those that ema 
nate from the runaway well. In addition 


to these apparently unquenchable fires, 


only a short distance away rises a column 
of dense black smoke, which, if its origin 
the beholder 


things 


was not known, would incline 
all 


The smoke is caused by the 


was 


to 


believe that the end of 
near at hand. 
burning of escaped and refuse oil which 
finds its way to a nearby marsh. Weifer is 
today undoubtedly the greatest oil camp in 
all the world, and it occurred to the writer, 


as he passed through it and surveyed its 


| surroundings, that it was truly typical of 


of the streets of all the cities of the world | 


and yet hold enough in reserve 
them in repair as long as time shall last. 
Ardmore is one of the most beautiful and 
prosperous cities of the great Southwest. 

Sulphur Springs, while not so broken 
and Hot 


Springs, Ark., is possibiy more beautiful 


rugged in appearance as is 


to keep | 
the 


hades as that place is supposed to be. 
Sapulpa, only three miles distant, came 
next, and at that place, for the entertain 
ment of the visitors, a gas well was shot 
and fired. 
sibly 75 feet in the air, and when the gas 


The pipe of the well stood pos 


was released came with a rush that seemed 
to shake the earth, and when ignited by 
firing a rocket it the of the 
flames could be heard for miles, while from 
the in 


could 


into roar 


country far out 
every be 


cerned and the finest print be read blocks 


illumination 


direction distinctly dis- 


away as easily as though old Sol in all his 


The 


glory rested at the noon meridian. 


| wonders of the midcontinent oil fields are 


and picturesque than is the Arkansas re- 


sort, while her waters are in as great va- 


riety and equally as health-giving. In 
addition, her gushing artesian wells are 


the pride and wonder of all who have ever 
looked upon them. The city of Sulphur 
lies immediately adjacent to the Platt Na- 
tional Park, upon which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already expended over a mil- 
for improvements. At no dis- 
tant day the city of Sulphur and the Platt 


lion dollars 


well worth seeing, and will repay a trip 
across the continent for the privilege of 


looking upon them. Sapulpa also aspires 


to manufactures; she has coal, oil, gas 


|and water in superabundance, and there 


would seem to be no reason why she shall 


| not have them. 


Park will be known throughout the length 


and breadth of the land as one of the great 
The 
city of Sulphur is well built, possessed of 
a splendid hotel, 


} ad . 
health-giving resorts of the nation. 


solid business structures 
and many beautiful homes. 

Ada is another promising city, seven 
years old, with a population of 5000. At 
this place is located the only cement plant 


Sapulpa is only 104 miles from Okla- 
homa City, and the run was leisurely made 
between 8 o’clock in the morning and 6.15 
in the evening, stops being made at every 
city, town and village between the two 


places, Chandler being the largest and 
most important, with Spencer the last, 


smallest and liveliest of its age and size 
of any town along the whole route. At 
this point was noted the only industry run 
by water-power from the beginning to the 
finish of the tour. 


Only trunk the Missouri, 


two lines, 


of the Indian Territory, and it is under-' Kansas & Texas and the Frisco, were 





fopeka & Santa Fe, the Rock Island and 


Fort Smith & Western, it will be seen that 





not half the story of the new State has 
been told in this article. r. M. P 
WHY HOWL, NEW YORK? 
Some Observations Upon Its Finan- 
cial State of Mind. 
[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record 
New York, N. Y., May 4. 
New York makes me cross sometimes 
Perhaps it won't be misunderstood if I 


say it makes me tired—not on account of 


the fast pace it sets, either, but on account 


of the unjustness it shows sometimes to 
vard the rest of the country. 
The spirit of Chicago and other Western 


cities I visited last week is far different 


from that shown by some of our good New 
York friends. Because the money balance 
he 
Chicago doesn't 


hard 


may against Chicago this week, or last 


week, throw up its hands 


that are coming, o1 


be 


one 


ind say times 


to any lessen 
New York 
“Money 
west ago the 
New York and the West 
as S17.000,000 to $20,000, 
New York 
been steadily 
debit 


$3,000,000 -” 


even that the is going 


But 


banker told me in all seriousness 


ing in business. 


“ast and Sometime 


moves ¢ 
balance between 
was much 


as 


QUO a week in favor of 


balance 


past two weeks this has 


clining, and we face a 
of 


“While I don’t want to talk pessimi 


now 


ergo, 


from $1,500,000 to 
stically 


and don’t wish to be quoted, I really feel 


that a contraction in business is coming 
about, and we will probably experience as 
much as a 25 per cent. reduction in the 
demand for commodities of all kinds. You 
men of commerce do not understand the 
business of finance.” That is a fact that 
is very often too apparent to most busi 
ness men; but I could net refrain from 
telling him what I thought, viz., that it 


times” because the stock market has had 
a “slump,” and the demand for investment 
bonds may be slacker than usual owing to 


| the pressing necessities of our growing in 
dustries at a time when the condition of 
the country is overwhelmingly prosperous 
ind there is not a sign of a let-up in the 
demand for what out manutacturers are 
turning out, New York should refrain from 
howling because they have not quite as 
much ready cash as they are accustomed 
to having 

Where is the cash? Nobody has eaten 

it If we glance around and see the un 
precedented activity in building, factories 
running in double shifts, night time and 


In the | 


was equally true that “You men of finance | 


do not understand the business of com 


merce,” 
Why should New 


all things financial? 


York be the center of 
In a country the size 


off 


Chicago 


two 
al 
great deal of its own finance 
ing. be looked to 


the West, for which it is a natural cen 


of this wouldn't we better with 


centers, or even three? is 


ready doing a 


Can't it more and more 
by 
ter, in time of need? 

John W. Gates, who is supposed to know 
something about matters financial, said in 


the New York Nun the other day: 


“Financial affairs in this country are 
undergoing a pronounced change. It will 
not be so long a time before New York 


ceases to be the whole thing financially to 


anything like the extent that it is now. 


The Western cities are constantly growing 
in financial independence. Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Omaha and other cities 
have got to be reckoned with more and 


more as the years go by. 

“T think few people realize the fact that 
banks are 
not so vastly inferior to those of the New 
York banks at the present time. The bank 
do of the Missis 

even preferring keep 


cities 


the total deposits in Chicago 


who business west 


ers 


sippi are now to 


their heaviest balances in the great 
of the Middle West. 
to make personal visits there than to come 
New York. The 


visibly inclining westward. 


It’s easier for them 


to financial center is 
system, too, is antiquated. 


The 


administration’s attention has repeatedly 


“Our currency 


It has been neglected, it seems to me. 


been called to the fact that the currency 
of the country small for the 
business that it Yet no 
quate steps have been taken to meet the 
difficulty. to it, 
and the sooner the better.” 


far too 


Is 


has to do. ade- 


tut we've got to come 


Space wont’ permit entering upon a 


dissertation as to the needs of our cur- 


Sundays turned into working days to keep 


up with our orders, we must feel that the 


cash is being to good use somewhere 


put 
the 
It 


just he 


in country. 


be 


iggestion made the other day 


may not inappropriate to record 


re a Sl 
by a prominent banker, which has appar 


ntly found its into 


“Tlave 


the ls 


not yet way print 


you ever thought,” said he, “about 
of from banks of 
New 


when the rates 


amount money 


irge 


the interior which finds its to 


York 
of 


way 
to be loaned on eall, 


interest are attractive? This money is 


other security being re 
for it than the the 
New York bank that takes charge of it and 
The 


stocks and bonds that these customers put 


sent without 


any 


turned good name of 


pices if out among its customers, 


up to secure these loans, instead of going 


to the country bank, where they really be 
long, remain in New York, and very often 
iwo things are accomplished, which, of 
ourse, are not intended. The business 


the small towns, de 


}man or merchant in 

pendent, in the very nature of his busi 
ness, upon the local bank for the money 
facilities that he needs, is told when he 
wishes to borrow additional funds at a 
time like this that the bank has not the 
money to lend him, and the securities, 
which it would seem ought, by right, to be 
returned to the bank putting up the 
money, rest in the vaults of New York. 
Again, have you thought of the freedom 


of action which this gives New York finan 


cial interests, that are sometimes con 


cerned in the movements of the stock mar 


ket, to control almost at a moment's no 


tice vast volumes of securities? Suppose 


were distributed over the 
rightfully 


better all 


these securities 


country, where they belong, 


would not things be adjusted 


around? If it is too expensive to pay the 
express charges for forwarding a block of 
securities to a distant point, where the 


margin of profit in a loan that only runs 
for a few days or a week is small, all the 
better; it will help the small banker to 
resist the temptation of sending his money 


be 


the business of his depos- 


iway when it should rightfully used 


in advancing 
itors.” 

All honor to the men and their fathers 
York what it is——the 
greatest and the grandest city of our land, 
the 


that have made New 


and in many ways the greatest in 


world, but do not let us have so much pes 
time when we know we 
the 


simistie talk at a 


are overwhelmingly prosperous, from 
leaders in the city that is foremost in this 
prosperity. 


The Men's 
organized at Huntsville, Ala., with Messrs. 
Bradley, president ; H. 

vice-president; Mayor R. E. 


susiness League has been 


Joseph J. James 


Pride, first 


Smith, second vice-president, and Leo 
Mercheutz, treasurer. 
The Commercial Club of Mobile has 


added to its directorate Messrs. Louis E. 
Schwarz, E. W. Faith, R. O. Harris, Stu- 
art McRae, H. G. Barclay, Harry Ollinger, 
G. Mertz, N. A. Richards, M. J. Vickers 
and J. S. Taylor. 





RAILROADS 


\ ple ecord of all new railroad 


n the South will be found in the 


( I n Department.] 


SAVANNAH-CHATTANOOGA. 


Ancecressive Steps to Build a Road 


Which May Unite Two Trunk 
Lines, 

| r for 46.0000 tons 
I | t Ss innah Augusta & 

Nortl kt ( ith the Carneg 
St ( hin the past week d 
I d | il ttention toward that 
prope l road, the letting of this contract 
indicating considerable aggressiveness on 
the part of the projectors of the company, 
hich was chartered as recently as Janu 
ary. The plan as published in the MANt 
rFACTURERS’ Record when the charter was 


“ranted is to build a line from Savannah, 


Gia., to Chattanooga, Tenn., with a branch 


to Augusta, Ga., and probably another 


branch into Atlanta, The length of main 


line will be about 400 miles, and since the 
charter engineers have been busy with the 


under the direction of Edward M. 
New York, who is chief engineer 
and also one of the The 


company are 


survey 
Rice of 
incorporators. 
other incorporators of the 
residents of Statesboro, Ga., and when the 
charter was granted Mr. J. A. 


list, informed the 


jrannen, 
who heads the MANU- 
PACTURERS’ Record that prominent New 
York capitalists are interested in the proj- 
ect. The 
fies that delivery shall be made partly in 
The early let 


ting of this contract is taken to mean that 


rail contract, it is stated, speci 
107 and the rest in 1908. 


strong hands have charge of the enterprise, 
and that it is to be pushed through as 


promptly as possible. The line is designed 


to carry bulky freight, such as coal, iron, 


lumber, cotton, marble, fertilizers, ete., 
ind it will reach the principal cities in the 
region through which it will run. 

There has been some speculation as to 
whether the backers of the company are 
interested in providing a road for a con- 
necting link in one of the great systems in 
Atlantie Coast 


maybe an extension for the Sea- 


the South, perhaps the 
Line, or 
board Air Line. 


sold out its interest in the Macon 


The Coast Line recently 
Dublin 
& Savannah Railroad to the Seaboard, and 


it has, therefore, been surmised that the 
company had in view some other plan for 
getting a line across country to connect 
the system with the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, which is owned by the same in 
terests. The Seaboard Air Line also needs 
a cross-country road, which would enable it 
to make a short cut between Atlanta and 
Savannah, but the acquirement of the 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah road and an 
arrangement W ith the Southern Railway 


Macon and Atlanta makes it at 


between 
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boro, Ga., 32 miles; J. S 
dent and C. A 
Worth and Ashburn are on the 
Southern & Florida 


proposed to secure trackage over 


Betts is presi 
Both 


Georgia 


\lford vice-president. 


Railway, and it was 
that line 
n order to unite the two roads. The pro 


posed extension will be from Bridgeboro 


southwest to Bainbridge and thence to the 
Gulf 
The organizers of the Gulf Line Rail 


Wimbish of Atlanta, 


Baldwin of Savannah, C. A. Al 





George J 


ford of Sylvester, Ga., and T. EF. Lovejoy 





and II, FE. both of Hawkinsville. 
fhe Iawkinsville & Florida Southern 


been leased for a long term with 


Rodes, 


road has 
purchase, and it is stated 


The Flint River & 


said 


the option of 


that it will be bought 


Gulf has been purchased, and it is 


that the plans have been financed and that 
operated. 
This line connects with the Seaboard Air 
Line, the Atlantic Line, the 
ern Railway, the Georgia Southern & 
Birmingham & At 


and the Georgia Northern, 


through trains are now being 


Coast South 
Florida, the Atlanta, 
lantic 

Mr. Wimbish is 
Florida 


Baldwin is 


vice-president of the 
Southern Rail 


president of the 


Ifawkinsviile & 
road. Mr. 
Gainesville Midland Railway and also of 


the Pensacola Electric Co. 


New Equipment, Rails, Etc. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has or 


dered 200 steel cars to be used 


passenger 
on its lines into New York when the Ilud 


son river tunnels are completed. It is 


that the cars for suburban service 


arranged so that they can be oper- 


said 


will 


ated by electric motors, thus doing away 


rr separate elec 


with steam locomotives 


tric engines for short runs. 


The 


Railroad has ordered 


& Northern 


15,000 tons of steel 


Savannah, Augusta 


rails from the Carnegie Steel Co., part of 


hem to be delivered this year and the 


rest next year. <At $28 per ton 


amounts to 81,288,000. 


this 


The Ouachita Navigation & Logging Co. 
Ark., 


pure hase 15 logging ears and one locomo- 


of Felsenthal, will, it is reported, 
tive. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
from the American Car & 
2000 box cars, 900 gondola 
cars and 100 side-dump coal cars. Deliv 
August to Oc- 


has ordered 


Foundry Co. 


ery is to be completed from 
tober, inclusive. 

The Texas Central Railway is reported 
to have ordered four simple consolidation 
engines from the American Locomotive Co. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way has ordered 31 balanced compound 
locomotives of Prairie type, seven Pacific- 
consolidation 


locomotives and one 


taldwin Locomotive Works. 


type 
from the 
The Mississippi Central Railroad will, 


it is reported, soon purchase several loco- 





least temporarily comfortable in that re 


and therefore the theory that the 
Line is interested in the Savannah, 
Northern 


It has been reported that grad- 


spect, 
Coast 
Augusta «& 
probable 

ing contracts are already let for the new 


appears the more 


line, work to begin at Statesboro, Ga., and 


to be pushed in both directions toward 


Savannah and Chattanooga. 





Hawkinsville to the Gulf. 

Railway Co. is re 
at Atlanta, Ga., for 
the purpose of the Hawkins 
ville & Florida Southern Railway and the 
River & Gulf Railroad and to build 


The Gulf Line 


ported organized 


connecting 


I'lint 
an extension to some point on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Hawkinsville & Florida 
Southern Railway extends from Hawkins 
ville, Ga., southward to Worth, Ga., 44 
miles, and Bird M. Robinson of New York 
is president, with H. E. Rodes as general 
The Flint River & Gulf Rail- 
from Ashburn, about five 


manager. 


road extends 


motives, 
The New Orleans Terminal Railway is 
reported to be in the market for two 
switching engines. 

The Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad 
is reported to be contemplating the pur- 
chase of a large number of steel coal cars. 
The Southern Railway, it is reported, 
will purchase 150 box cars and 150 ¢a- 
booses. 

The Seaboard Air Line is reported to be 
in the market for 1500 cars. 

Northern 


ported to have placed an 


The Tampa tailroad is re 


order for four 
locomotives. 

The Texas Central Railway has, it is 
reported, ordered 100 box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co., delivery in 
August. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad is reported 
1000 box cars and 750 


Car & 


to have ordered 


gondola cars from the American 


Foundry Co. for delivery next fall. 
President W. A. Garrett of the Seaboard 





miles from Worth, via Sylvester, to Bridge- 


Air Line is quoted as saying that the 


company has 50 engines contracted for 
delivery in July and August, besides 1000 
box cars, 2000 gondola cars and 50 bal- 
last cars to be received by the fall. 

The Atlantic 


be in the 


Coast Line is reported to 


market for 900 tons or ““idge 


steel, 


Bartow to Tampa. 
Mr. Joseph 
forms the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp that 


David, Bartow, Fla., in- 


bids for grading the first section of the 
Peninsular Railway have been received. 


“We will adver 


tise for the second section from Mulberry 


(‘ontinuing, he writes: 
to Plant City about May 15. 

“The 
mately 50 miles, and begins in the city of 
Mulberry, 


Thonoto- 


length of our road is approxi- 


Bartow and extends west to 


Plant City and by the way of 
the city of Tampa. Our road 
Atlantic Line, the Sea- 
board Air Line, Charlotte Harbor & North 


ern and the Tampa Northern. 


saissa to 


Coast 


crosses the 


“As vet we have no traffic arrangement 
We do not 
any road mentioned above. 
“About are buying ties as 
fast as we can get them. We have bought 
We have bought our 


with any company. parallel 


material, we 


our spikes and bolts. 
switches and crossings from the Kilby 
Frog & Switch Co. of Birmingham, Ala. 
“The officers of the company are E. C. 
Stuart, president; W. B. 
L. N. 
Wilson, 


treasurer, 


Swearingen and 
Pipkin, vice-presidents; Solon G. 
secretary, and G. V. Tillman, 

The Wm. H. Evers Engineer- 
ing Co., 2837 Arcade Building, Cleveland, 
Ghio, is chief engineer.” 

Mr. David further says that he has been 
engaged successfully in railroad building 
for 15 years, and has constructed several 


lines in Ohio and Illinois. 





Mississippi Central’s Extensions. 

It is expected to complete and operate 

the Mississippi 
This 

Brook- 

and the section 


the Natchez extension of 
Central Railroad by January 1 next. 
extension is 66 miles long from 
haven, Miss., to Natchez, 
from Natchez eastward to Roxie, 25 miles, 
is to be completed, so far as the grading is 
concerned, by June 1. The 20 miles from 
Roxie to the [lomochitto river is also to be 
completed in about a month, and the seec- 
tion from the river to Brookhaven is prac- 
tically finished. The building of bridges 
and the laying of tracks will take the rest 
for a 


of the year. Viers are being built 


steel bridge at St. Catherine’s creek, and 
a large bridge will have to be erected over 

Altogether 
and seven of them 


the Homochitto river. there 
are nine steel bridges, 
are practically finished, according to a re- 
Natchez. 
gin at Brookhaven very soon, perhaps im- 


this 


port from Tracklaying is to be- 


mediately, work being done by the 
company’s forces. 

The grading contractors on this road are 
©. A. Gibson and Shields, Bogart & Co. 
The bridges are being built by the Mis- 
souri Valley Bridge & Iron Co. 

The Mississippi Central also proposes to 
continue the extension which was started 
last year south of Hattiesburg to a point 
on the Gulf of Mexico, probably Scranton, 
being 


Miss., but at attention is 


concentrated upon the Natchez line. 


present 


Houston Terminal. 


Preparations are being made by the 
Ilouston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. of 
IIouston, Texas, to begin construction of 
its proposed freight 


President W. E. Green is quoted as mak- 


large terminals. 


ing this statement. Construction of the 
freight yards will begin immediately for 
the Rock Island and Frisco lines. There 
will be six tracks, each 3000 feet long. 
The land purchased for the terminals cov- 








ers 12 blocks, and there are about 150 
houses, including stores and churches, 
upon the land. These buildings will be 


1907. 


——=!_ 
removed as speedily as can be done in ae 
cordance with their leases, but it js ex 


pected that most of them will |! 
by July 1. 
The 


vacated 


freight-terminal plans include the 


erection of several large build Ngs on 
Crawford street between Prestoy and 
Prairie avenues. There will be two de. 


pots, each SOO feet long, one fo outgoing 
and the other for incoming freight. The 
question of the 


passenger terminals has 


been deferred, the main object of the rail- 
way officials being to have the freight ae. 
commodations ready by fall. T build. 
ings will be built of brick. The passenger 


terminal plan calls for a union 


ition of 
sufficient size to provide for th require. 


ments of travel for a long time 





Rosboro to Langley. 


The Caddo River Lumber Co Rosboro, 
Ark., writes the MANUFACTURERS’ ReEcorp 
that the Caddo & Choctaw Ra lway, re- 
cently chartered, will have its 
office for the 


county, Arkansas. 


genera] 
Ri rst ro, Pike 


This is a new town on 


present at 


the Gurdon & Fort Smith Railway, being 
about midway between Amity and Rock 
Creek. 


Continuing, the company “Our 


SauVs! 
railroad is being built for a logging road, 
and will pass about three miles north of 
Kirby and will probably be within a mile 
of Lodi, thence to Langley. 
sons to believe that we will make connee- 
tions at date with the De 
Queen & Eastern or the Prescott & North- 
Railroad, both. There 
talk of the De Queen & 
Eastern connecting up with us about Lodi, 
through to Hot 


We have rea- 


some future 


western possibly 
some 


has been 


and finally building 


Springs. This would connect the Kansas 


City Southern and give them possibly a 
gateway into Hot Springs.” 

Mr. 0. H. Helbig, general freight agent 
of the Prescott & Northwestern Railroad, 
Preseott, Ark., is the freight traffic man- 


ager for the new road. 





To Become an Electric Line. 
The 
Railroad Co. has arranged for the sale of 


Saltimore & Annapolis Short Line 
$750,000 of 5 per cent. 40-year bonds to 
New York bankers. 
issue of $1,000,000 authorized 


This is part of an 
when the 
company was merged with the Maryland 
Electric Railway Co., and the proceeds 
are to be used for converting the road 
from steam to electric operation, and for 
other As heretofore stated, J. 
G. White & Co. have the contract for elee- 
trifying the line, and it will be supplied 
with electric power by the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
The track is about ready for the 


purposes. 


more, 
conversion, but the overhead work is yet 
miles long 


to be erected. The line is 27 


from Baltimore to Annapolis, about six 
miles of this being over a branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio 

pected to have the change made and the 


Railroad. It is ex- 
line in operation by electricity during this 
summer. 

Bushnell to Franklin. 


An official letter received by the MANU- 
the report 





FACTURERS’ RecorD confirms 
that the Southern Railway Co. has made 
a survey from Bushnell, N. C., to Frank- 
lin, N. C. Such a line would be 36% 
miles long. 
revision of the present line between Bush- 
nell and Almond, N. C., and thence by an 
entirely new line for the most part on the 
east side of the Little Tennessee river to 
Franklin. This line will have seven short 
tunnels, the longest being 650 feet, but 


The scheme contemplates 4 


otherwise it will be of comparatively easy 
construction. The maximum grade 
against loads will be six-tenths of 1 per 
cent., and the maximum curve 10 degrees. 
It is not known when the company will 


build this road. 
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South & Western Extension. 
Stansill, machinery, 404 Terry 
noke, Va., writes the MANU- 


Mr. A. ¢ 


Building 


fACTURERS RECORD as follows : 


to advise you on the author- 


“T am 
ity of M hur Brothers Company that 
+ has st the contract for all of the 
work on new South & Western Rail- 
way from Altapass, N. C., to Marion, N. 
C¢. This s on of work contains 11 tun- 


nels, and ne of the heaviest pieces of 


work and st ple 

United St : 
“They state that they will begin work 

ind will use all of the outfit 


nt which was originally in- 


es of engineering in the 


immediat: 


and equip . 
talled ot work by the Carolina Com- 
pany, wh had the original contract.” 





A Steam Motor Car. 
Dacifie 
ported to have put in operation a steam 
between Carthage 


The Missouri Railway is re- 


motor car and Asbury, 
Mo.. 1S n 
by the Kol 


this ear having been built 
sch-Wagenhals Steam Motor 
It is 8214 feet long, 


Car Co. of St. Louis. 
and of tl 


compartment 


s. 12 feet are devoted to the 


containing the engine and 
other machinery. The second section is 
10 feet long for baggege, and the rest of 
the car has seats for 63 passengers, in- 
The car 
It is 


eluding a smoking compartment. 
is built with a steel underframe. 


eeared for a speed of 40 miles per hour. 





Traction Lines to St. Louis. 


The first section of the alternating-cur- 


rent system of the Illinois Traction Co. 


opened between Peoria and 
Bloomington, Ill. This 


four single phase lines in the Middle West 


has been 
road is one of 


which have adopted single-phase alter- 


nating-current apparatus made by the 


Electric Co., and it has been 


General 
lately proposed to extend the lines to St. 
Louis, Mo., 
Reports state that the alternating current 


and other points in that State. 


is working well, and the road is being oper- 


ated on regular schedules, 


Appointments. 


The Georgia Southern & Florida Rail- 





way Co. announces that Mr. F. H. Hum- 
phreys is appointed commercial agent at 
Macon, Ga., vice Mr. W. P. Glover, re- 
signed. 

The Macon & Birmingham Railway Co. 
announces that Mr. W. E. 


pointed commercial agent at Macon to suc- 


Streyer is ap- 


ceed Mr. Humphreys. 


Oklahoma Central. 

A letter to the MANUFACTURERS’ REc- 
ORD says that tracklaying on the Oklahoma 
Central Railroad is progressing rapidly 
about 20 miles east of Chickasha, I. T., 
while the grade has been completed to that 
city. It is expected that the line will be 


finished into Chickasha by July 1. 


Railroad Notes. 

The Enid Street Railway of Enid, O. 
T., has completed its first section connect- 
ing the railway stations, and will be put in 
operation immediately. 

The Apalachicola Northern 
which is being constructed between St. 


Railroad, 


Joseph's Bay, Apalachicola and Quincy, 
Fla., has operated its first train into Apa- 
lachicola. 

The city of Nashville, Tenn., has issued 
$1,000,000 of 4 per cent. 20-year bonds 
and delivered them to the Tennessee Rail- 
road Co. in payment of the city’s subscrip- 
tion to the stock of the line. In return the 
for 10,000 


tity was given a_ certificate 


shares of stock. 

The Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Rail- 
road Co., which is building a line from 
Pine Bluff, Ark.. to Monroe, La., 143 
miles, is reported to have purchased from 
the State of Arkansas 1800 acres of land 





in Ashley county, which is in the south 
eastern part of the State. 

Mr. William Miller has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power for the 
Western Maryland Railroad. He was for 
merly assistant superintendent of motive 
power on the Denver & Rio Grande Rail 
Mr. I. N. Kalbaugh, whom Mr. Mil 
ler succeeds on the Western Maryland, 
will, it is reported, take an official position 
with the Coal & Coke Railway. 


way. 


The New Orleans Great Northern Rail- 
road, according to a report quoting N. G. 
Pearsall, general manager, is pushing con 
struction both north and south from Mon- 
ticello, Miss., 


construction is being pushed northward. 


and from Columbia, Miss., 


It is expected to complete the enitre line 
by September 1, so that trains may run 
through from New Orleans to Jackson, 
Miss. 


upon the construction of several branches 
- aeyenses > ° 
FOREIGN LETTERS 
The Manuracturers’ Recorp is so widely 
read in foreign countries that we are in con 
stant receipt of many letters from all parts 
of the world. Some of these letters indicate 


the disposition of foreigners to buy Ameri 
can goods, and are therefore of interest to 


Good progress is also being made 


our readers 


Wants Something Manufactured. 
Sajiro Tateish, No. 
Takanawa, Shibaku, Tokio, Japan : 


“Please be kind enough to give the en- 


$3) Minamimachi, 


closed sample to a suitable maker of the 
article. Please ask the manufacturer to 
send his own sample, with prices and dis- 
count.” 

The article referred to is similar in ap- 
pearance to a writing pen point, but is 
probably one-fourth or one-fifth as large, 
and made of some similar metal to that 


used for pen points. 





Wanted for Trinidad Trade. 


Lawrence A, Achong, 50 South Quay, 
Charlotte street, Port of Spain, Trinidad 

“The principal products on which I ask 
information are cement, felt, waterproof 
roofing, ornamental iron fences and iron 
would like to 


firm 


work generally. I form 


connections with some dealing in 


flour, oats and oil meal 


feed.” 


or cheap stock 


Kentucky-Tennessee Oil Field. 
[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 
Barboursville, Ky., May 6. 

An advance in the price of the lower- 
grade oil was a feature of the opening 
week of May in the Kentucky oil fields. 
The grade of oil listed commercially as 
Ragland, developed in Bath and Rowan 
counties, was advanced in price from 62 
cents per barrel to 70 cents per barrel. 

The better grade of Kentucky-Tennessee 
oil, found in all the divisions outside of 
Bath and Rowan counties, now commands 
$1.20 per barrel, this price having been 
reached last month by a series of advances. 
The quotations on both grades of oil are 
the highest in three years. 

Prices in other high-grade fields were 
not advanced when the changes were made 
in Kentucky-Tennessee crude-oil prices, 
and the result is being felt in the influx 
of operators from fields of Ohio, Indiana 
and West Virginia. Many operators from 
the Northern and Eastern fields have been 
in Kentucky and Tennessee recently, and 
begin developments at 


several plan to 


once. Pioneer operators who have been 
holding territory until better prices justi- 
fied developments are renewing drilling, 
and indications are for a prosperous sea- 
son for the oil producer. 


W. S. Hupson. 





Mr. W. P. Weber has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade of Lake 
Charles, La., and Mr. Leon Viterbo, vice- 
president. 





Pocahontas ConsolidatedCollieriesCo. 
Anent the recent announcement of the 
merger of the Pocahontas Consolidated Co 


and the Pocahontas Collieries Co. into the 


ocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co., 
main office, 20 Pine street, New York city, 
the new corporation has issued a pros 
pectus outlining in detail its proposed fu 
ture operations. It will be incorporated 
under the laws of West Virginia with an 
iuthorized capital of $20,000,000 of bonds 
$2,800,000 preferred and $5,000,000 com 
mon stock. For the purpose of financing 
the expenditure which has already been 
made by the Pocahontas Collieries Co, for 
toissevain” 


the installation of its * plant, 


ind to provide funds for the construction 
of additional plants, the new company pro 
poses to create a mortgage, under which it 
will issue immediately $6,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. gold bonds, payable 50 years from 


July 1, 


present $2,800,000 preferred and $4,513, 


1907. It is also proposed that the 
000 common stock of the Pocahontas Con 
solidated Co, shall be exchanged, par for 
par, respectively, for preferred and com 


Under 


the terms of consolidation the Pocahontas 


mon stock in the new company. 
Consolidated Collieries Co acquires leases 


on about 20,000 acres of coal-producing 


lands It also acquires 2720 coke ovens, 
all of which are located in the Pocahontas 
West Vir 


modernly 


flat-top field of Virginia and 


ginia. The mining plants are 
equipped, and have a sufficient number of 
houses to provide for necessary labor. In 
‘Boissevain” plant above 


addition to the 
install at 


is proposed to 


referred to, it 


least three additional plants along the 


Pocahontas & Western branch road 


New Alabama Coal Development. 
Writing the 


vith reference to the South Pratt Coal Co., 
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organized at Birmingham, Ala., 
President A. Maben THIlobson, S17-S1S 


Brown-Marx Building, states that the 


recently 


company is working a four-foot seam of 
Jefferson coal on the Louisville & Nash 
ville Railroad within three miles of Bir 
mingham, and expects to mine 200 tons 
per day. <A 


and all necessary 


tipple has been constructed 
mining machinery has 
been installed. There will be no coke ovens 


n connection with this development, but 


the company contemplates the erection of 


a brick and fireproofing plant, or will 
entertain a proposition from other parties 
to establish a plant of this kind on its 


property. In addition to Mr. Tlobson, 
other officers of the company are Messrs 
W. B. Hillhouse, vice-president and gen 
eral manager, and S. H. Tuck, 


and treasurer. 


secretary 


To Operate in West Virginia. 
Mr. E. 


secretary, treasurer and general manager 


Dale Field of Uniontown, Pa., 


of the Fayette Coal Co., writes the MAN1 

FACTURERS’ Recorp that his company will 
develop about 200 acres of the Pittsburg 
vein of coal near Dola, W. Va., and will 
produce from 1000 to 1500 tons per week 
Work will begin at once under the supervi 
sionof the Fayette Engineering & Construc 
tion Co. of Uniontown, Pa. In addition 
to Mr. Field, other officers of the company 
include Messrs. W. H. Martin of Union 
Wilson, Dun 
vice-president, and J. W 


town, Pa., president; C. E. 
bar, Pa., first . 
Greaves of Dunbar, second vice-president. 
The company’s general offices will be at 


Uniontown. 


Discovers Phosphate Deposits. 

Indications that rich phosphate deposits 
exist in the vicinity of Alachua, Fla., are 
reported to have been discovered on lands 
Soundings are 


located in that section. 


J. I. Holder which disclos 


us 
w 


the fact that 


n some places the deposits reach within a 
) of the surface and are very extensive 
rhe greatest depth to which a shaft has 
n sunk is eight feet, which did not fin 
tl Beside the property referred 
stl ght that deposits also exist on 

other properties in the same section 


Sycamore Coal & Coke Co. 


Another coal-mining company to oper 
ite in the Big Sandy field of Kentucky 
be incorporated in a few days. accord 
ng to advices ri ved by the MANUFA& 


Recorp. This is the 
Coal & Coke Co 
(XK) with the following 
dent, R. C. Peacock 

Camden, N. J.: ¥ 


manager, S q5 


rURERS Svcamore 
to be capitalized at $100, 
. . 
Presi 


2002 Mickle street, 


officers 


ice-pre sident and general 
Fairmont, W 
John D 


Stather, 
Va secretary and treasurer. 


Courter, Camden, N. J 
Kanawha Loading in April. 
Coal loading in the 


West Virginia during 


total of 410,330 tons. Of this total, 324. 


Kanawha field of 
April aggregated a 
565 tons were shipped inland and the re 
mainder to tidewater. The several com 
panies in the field loaded 11,790 tons of 
coke during the month, 6540 tons of which 
were shipped from Armstrong creek, 3240 
by the Kanawha Fuel Co. and 2010 tons 


by the Dixon interests 


Shipments from Newport News. 

Total shipments of coal from Newport 
News, Va., to foreign ports during April 
imounted to 57,973 tons, valued at $158, 
919. More than half of this went to ports 
in Cuba, while a large 
Manila. The remainder was shipped to 
Mexico, St Jamaica, 
Porto Rico and Venezuela. The 


of shipments to coastwise 


shipment went to 
Panama, Lucia, 
amount 
ports has not 


been announced. 


Mining Notes. 
Messrs, J. E. and Carl Michael and A 
A. Allen of Talladega, Ala.., 


porated the Enitchachopeco Graphite Co.., 


have ineor 


with a éapital stock of $25,000, to deve lop 
graphite deposits in Talladega and con 
tiguous counties, 


Ni kel 


Christiansburg, Va., has 


The Virginia Corporation of 


been incorpo 
rated with an authorized capital stock of 
Officers 
of the company are: President, John P. 
reed, Brookline, Mass. : 


Ilamilton, Cambria, Va. ; 


$6,000,000 for mining purposes 


treasurer, R. J 
secretary, M. H. 


Tompkins, Christiansburg. 





Increases Capital Stock. 
made that the New 
McDonald, 


president, proposes to increase its 


Announcement is 


River Company, 8S. Dixon of 
W. Va., 
capital stock from $15,000,000 to $25,000, 
VO, This company was organized nearly 
1 year ago for the purpose of taking over 
River Fuel Co., 


$5,000,000 6 per 


the holdings of the New 
ts stock consisting of 
ent. preferred and $10,000,000 common, 
f which $12,000,000 was paid for $4,000, 
(0) outstanding stock of the New Rivet 
uel Co. on the basis of one share of pre 
ferred and two shares of common stock fot 
ich share of the New River Fuel Co.'s 
stock It is stated that the New River 
Company does not plan to issue any new 
stock at present, but to have it authorized 
in order to handle any additional stock 


which the New River Fuel Co. may issue. 





The Business Men's Club of Memphis, 
Tenn., has elected Messrs. W. R. Barks 
dale, Ilugh R. Wynne, first 


vice president ; Sol. Coleman, second vice 


president ; 


president; Lawrence 8. 
J. N. Cornatzar, H. B. Anderson, J. 8S 
Rawlings, Ernest R. Parham, Z. N. Estes 
and II. H. Gage, directors, and James 8S. 


Gwyn, treasurer; 


said to have been made on the property of | Warren, secretary. 
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TEXTILES 
\ mplete ecord of new textile entel 
South w found in the Con 
Dey tment 

den relating to text matters 
y to the ton-mil’ ir erests of the 
Sout ind items of news sbsut new mills 

el ts, special contracts for goods 
nia t conditions, et are invited by the 
MA ACT ens’ Re We shall be glad 
ve su matter at all times, and also to 

e ar neral discussion relating to cot 


ton matters 


Green River Manufacturing Co. 


The MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp has re 


‘ d further details regarding the Green 
River Manufacturing Co. of Henderson 
ville, N. C., recently reported incorpo 
rated th a capital steck of $250,000 
rl company has organized, the officers 


President, S. B 
vice-president, J. A 
treasurer, J. O 


Durham, and secre 
fell, all of Ilenrietta,. 
build 


an equipment 


arrange to modern 


| structures and install 


of 7500 spindles for the manufacture ot 
and expects to 
W. Cramer 
has been engaged as 


Robt. IP 


engineer in 


ls to 60s cotton yarns, 


comb this product. Mr. Stuart 
N. C 


n charge, 


of Charlotte, 
mill architect 
Ilenry of Winston, N. C., as 
charge No 


it this time 


and 


further details are available 


The Tallapoosa Mills. 
lhe stockholders of the Tallapoosa Mills 
held a 


folowing 


of Tallapoosa, Ga., meeting las 


elected the directors : 
Jackson, Hl. A 
L. Tumlin, Rowe Price, L 
A. V. Howe. 


week and 
Messrs A L 
(. Tumlin, W. 


J. Pounds, C. FE. 


Jackson, J. 


Pearce and 


These have elected A. L. Jackson, presi 
dent and treasurer; A. V. Tlowe, secre 
tarv, and (. E. Pearce, superintendent 
The company was reported in the MANt 
FACTURERS’ Recorp last month, and plans 
to build a cotton mill of 10,000 spindles, 


the plans and specifications being in charge 
of Rt. C. Bibberstein of Charlotte, N. C. 
It has a capital stock of $200,000. Exea 
now in progress, "prelimi 


vation work is 


nary to the erection of the necessary build 


ings 





Paola Cotton Mills 
Paola Mills of 
has organized, the directors 
B. Mills, Hf. A. Yount, C. L 
McClelland, A. I. 
Lackey, H. Clarke and 
These have 
Morrison, president; Mr. Me 
Mr. Mills, 


The company was re 


The Cotton Statesville, 
<a, 
Messrs. N 
Poston, W. D. 
I). M. Ansley, J. A 
Kugene Morrison. 
Mr 


Clelland, 


being 
Steele, 


directors 
elected 
vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer 


ported by the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp of 


May 2 as incorporated with a capital 
stock of $110,000 to carry out the previ 
ously mentioned plan of N. B. Mills for 
forming another mill company.  It— will 
proceed to arrange the necessary details 
for erecting buildings and installing ma 
chinerys 
Winder Cotton Mills. 

The Winder Cotton Mills of Winder, 
Ga.. will add 3000 spindles, as reported 
last week The company will inerease 
capital stock 825,000 in order to purchase 
the spindles mentioned, also two warp 
frames, two spooler frames, one dye ma 
chine and an additional boiler. 


President Hartshorne. 
who 
National 


Manufacturers, is 


Mr. William V. Ilartshorne, has 


just been elected president of the 
Associition of 


Cotton 


Tanner; | 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


of the Arlington Mills 


and in 1899 was made 


vorsted department 
wd . Mass 


| resident agent. ae 


iwrence 
is active in the busi 


ness, social and religious life of Lawrence. 


Ihe secretary of the association is Mr. C. 


J. If. Woodbury of Boston, Mass. 


Proposed Knitting Mill. 
Mr. John 
ator 


for knitting 


R. Hudson and associates of 


] 


ton, Ga., contemplate building a mill 


hosiery and other products. 


Ile invites manufacturers of knitting ma 


chinery to send him prices and other in 
formation 
A cotton factory will be built at Maiden 


N cs .. ir L, \ 


cintes, said to he 


Carpenter and his asso 
Northern 


n purchased. 


NITRATE FROM THE AIR. 


capitalists. 


Site has bee 


Water-Powers of the South May Be 


Used in Deriving It. 

Some months ago the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp published an article treating of 
the invention by foreign scientists of a 
process for deriving nitrogen artificially 
from the air, and suggesting in that con- 

tion the ultimate utilization of the 


power in Southern streams in carrying 


n this country. of 


out the spe- 


process 


in] interest, therefore, as bearing upon the 


extensive developments of the great Mus 
cle Shoals water-power in Tennessee, is 
the announcement that Messrs. Frank 8. 


Washburn and Charles II. Baker, two 
well-known engineers of New York, who 
ire prominent in that development, have 
secured the rights for America to the in- 


vention for the obtaining of nitrogen from 
the air. A report from New York says: 
“The 


obtains is composed of limestone. coal and 


final product which the process 


nitrogen, and is popularly ealied ‘lime 


nitrogen,’ 20 per cent. of the weight of 


The chemical name of 
This 


compound not only has its direct use as an 


which is nitrogen, 


the compound is calcium eyanamid, 


most 
for 


id and 


agricultural fertilizer, but it will be 


extensively used in the chemical arts 


the production of ammonia, nitrie ac 


fertilizer 


other useful things. The new 

lime nitrogen—costs less to make than 
Chilian nitrate is sold for, so that the 
worn-out farms of any poor farmer will 


be within reach of its restorative and fer 
tilizing properties. Two crops in Europe 
have already proved its great value where 


lack 


and it is thus known that such crops 


the nitrogenous elements have been 
ing, 
is wheat, tobaceo, cotton, sugar-cane and 


truck 


its use. 


gardening are greatly increased by 


rhe 


tory in Italy, which runs night and day, is 


original lime nitrogen fae- 


already so much overtaxed that its capac- 


The 


itv is now being more than doubled. 


rineers, it was a most natural thought 


to them to turn to account the wasting 


Tennessee river and 


energy of the great 


burden it with the duty of supplying one 


of the vital necessities to human exist- 


from the free air which surrounds 
The Agricultural Department 


at Washington is 


ence 
the earth. 


taking a great 


in the new fertilizer and is having it in 


vestingted by the department experts 


Great factories for its manufacture are 


now in process of construction in several 


of the nations in Europe, and one of them | « 


which is under way in Germany will in- 


the construction of a 75,000-horse 


volve 


(roldsboro: C. A. 


bia: Cc 


COTTONSEED 


Interstate Crushers. 


Features of the Interstate 


(‘rushers’ Convention, to be held at 


include an address of welcome by 


dent Ilarry St. George Tucker of the ex 


position ; response 


Ransom of the association; 


President F. Hl. Bailey; 


dress of 


Than Great Riches,” by Dr. II. W. Wiley 


chief chemist, Department of 


Mr. Nathaniel C, 
Mass.; address on 
Ilon. John M 
Manufactures, 


Fowler, Jr.. 
“Foreign 
Carson, United States Bu 


Commerce and Labor: address on 


Albert S. 
“Oil-Mill 


ind address on 


Mr. I. Jalonick. 


general committee on arrangements, 
Mr. L. A. Ransom of Atlanta, ¢ 


is as follows: 


. chair 





man, 


Alabama—E. Lamar, 


Rock; J. L. Comer, Augusta ; 
Marianna: 
W. S. 
Jonesboro. 
Connecticut Iloward 
Hartford. 
Georgia—Julian Field, Atlanta; 
ing Wallace, Augusta ; 
con : 
Albany: B. L. 
Illinois—E. 
ter R. Kirk, Chicago: W. B. 
Chicago: W. D. Napheys, Chicago. 
George M. 


Bond, Royston. 


Indiana Stedman, 
Indian 
Chickasha. 
Iowa—A. 
Kentucky 
J. Caffrey, 


U. Chaney, Des Moines. 


Louisville. 


Minden; W. C New 
L.. George, Vidalia. 
Mississippi—F. M. 
burg: A. L. McKie, 
Barry, Greenwood; C. R. Strain, Tupelo; 
W. B. Gowdey, Jackson; W. Hl. Madden, 
Yazoo City. 
Maryland—W. B. 


Soria, 


Durham, Vicks 


Greenville: 


Cassell, Baltimore. 


process of manufacture is electro-chemical, Massachusetts—Calvin B. P. Carver, 
and therefore involves an extensive con- | East Bridgewater. 

sumption of cheap electric power. It was Missouri Julius Davidson, Kansas 
this fact that led Messrs. Washburn and] City; Henry Sayers, St. Louis; M. E. 
Baker to watch the development of the | Singleton, St. Louis. 

process in Europe during the last few Nebraska—G. C, Shepard, South Omaha ; 
vears, and finally to secure the rights] II. S. Culver, South Omaha. 

therefor, for the purpose of employing ex New Jersey—II. D. Bowman, Newark. 
tensively the power of certain large New York—T. S. Young, New York 
water-powers which they have under de-| city; John Aspegren, New York city: J. 
velopment in the Southern States. Being | C. Francesconi, New York city; Geo. Wil- 


liams, Jr.. New York city: W. R. Can- 
trell, New York city; E. F. Auerbach, 
New York city. 


North Carolina—FE. RB. 


Johnson, Tarboro; Jon 
ithan Havens, Washington; M. C. 


well, Battleboro; C. L. 


interest | (. Dunn, Kinston. 


Ohio—W. E. Springfield ; 
J. M. MeDonald, 


Ives, Cincinnati. 


Copenhaver, 
Cincinnati; 
Pennsylvania—Edw. J. Dumee, Phila 
lelphia. 
South Taylor, Colum 


W. G. 


Carolina—RB. F. 


Fitzsimmons, Columbia: 











4 years old and of Virginia Quaker ances 
try IIe is a graduate of Lehigh Univer 
sity. Pennsylvania, and at one time was 

the United States Engineering Service 
in Mississippi river work. Twenty-five 
years ago he became superintendent of the 


power water-power plant.” 


Haynes, Columbia; J. J. Lawton, Harts- 


Cottonseed 
the 
Jamestown Exposition May ~1 to 24, will 
Presi 


by Vice-President L. A. 
annual ad 
address 
on “A Good Name Is Rather te Be Chosen 


Agriculture ; 
address on “Cottonseed Oil Publicity,” by 
soston, 


Trade,” by 


Department of 
“Cot- 
tonseed and Cotton-Oil Industry,” by Hon. 
Burleson, M. C., Austin, Texas, 


Insurance,” by 


very indication points to this being 
the largest attended and most important 
merting ever held by the association. The 


with 


Selma: J. M. 


Keyser, Albertsville: J. C. Wright, Roa 
noke; S. J. Cassels, Montgomery. 
Arkansas—J. B.  IWlildebrand, Little 


W. B. Mann, 
A. HI. D. Perkins, Pine Bluff ; 
Dunn, Little Rock; W. S. Roberts. 


Fairbrother, 
Field- 
G. O. Haskell, Ma- 


J. H. Fulford, Dawson; R. G. Riley, 


E. Chandler, Chicago; Wal- 
Albright, 


Aurora. 
Territory—J. S. Blackmon, 


E. B. Martin, Louisville; J. 


Kansas—F,. A. Wells, Burns. 

Louisiana J. C. Hamilton, Baton 
Rouge: B. FE, Eskridge, Bayou Sara; H. 
J. Landry, Long Bridge; S. Y. Webb, 


Orleans; A. 


Franklin | 
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—=— 


= a , 
ville; H. L. Todd, Clinton; G. M Dickin 


son, Bamberg. 

Tennessee—F. W.  Brode, Memphis 
Fred B. Jones, Memphis; J. H, Dubose 
H. J. Parish, Memphis; w, P. 
Albert G 


Memphis: 


Battle, Memphis; Perkins 


Memphis. 


Texas. Jo. W. Allison, En: ae J. N 
LeClerq, Paris; P. S. Grogan, Hearne. 


i.” 


man; J. 


Yopp, Dallas; R. L. Heflin, 
N. Millen, Roxes; C. 


Lrownwood. 


Sher. 
H. Beneinj, 
Virginia—E. L. Tessier, 
Wim. Butler, 
heimer, Norfolk ; 
serkley. 


Richmond: 
Portsmouth; I. LL, 
John J. 


Stern. 
MeNally 


Cottonseed High. 


From different parts of the South cop 


statements of the scarcity of cottonseed 


and of the high prices which farmers yj 
have to pay for them in buying them back 
from the mills. This seems to be the cage. 
especially in Alabama, where thy 
slack Belt have suffered 


of bad water, and where, in order to re. 


farmers 


in the iS a result 
plant their crops, they will have 
back at double = th: 

which they sold the seed which they dis. 


to buy 
practically price a 
posed of to the oil mills. The Montgomer; 
.dvertiser says that the quantity which 
would be brought to Montgomery for 
utilization by farmers in replanting Crops 
weather will be 


ruined by adverse 


12,000 bushels. 


about 
This quantity, it is hoped, 
will be enough for local needs, at least. 
But conditions as to seed in other parts of 


the State are also reported as deplorable, 


$1,000,000,000 from Cotton. 
Hon. R. T. Milner, 
Agriculture of Texas, 


Commissioner of 
has published an 
interesting statement in 
of the 


and cotton manufacturing in this country, 


condensed form 


progress made in cotton growing 
After tracing its history, he said: 
“The last 


South is estimated, if we include its by- 


cotton crop raised in the 
products, to be worth SS800,000,000 to its 
producers. Add to this the 


value of the 2,500,000 1 le 


increase in 
nufactured 
here, and we have S$100,000,000 more, ora 
little less than $1,000,000,000 for one crop. 
It is safe to say that 20 years from now 
reach the enormous 


cotton will 


25,000,000 


our crop 


sum of bales, which in their 


raw state at present prices will be worth 


$1,250,000,000, Add to this vast sum the 


value of the by-products and the manu 


| facture of 10,000,000 bales, which, at the 


W. S. | 


present ratio of increase, we will be manu- 
facturing in the South at that time, and 
the total value of our crop to the South 
will be in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,- 
000. Not only are we undertaking to man- 
ufacture our own produets, but we are be- 
ginning to feel strong enough and skillful 
enough to write and carry our own insur 


ance, This is a great day for the South. 


| portending achievements which in the next 


decade will bring blessings to this country 


| hold a 


Borden, Jr., | 


Srash- | 


Ives, Newbern;: F. | 


| 
| 


greater than were ever dreamed of by our 


ancestors.” 


The Bureau of American Republics will 
136 leading 
architectural firms of the country for the 
selection of plans for the $600,000 build- 


competition among 


ing which it is to erect in Washington, D. 
(. The plans are to be delivered in Wash- 


ington by June 15. 





Steps centering at Asheville, N. C., are 
being taken to secure the co-operation of 
all the Southern States, at least, in a de 
termined move upon the next Congress 
secure legislation assuring the creation of 


a forest reserve in the Southern App 


lachians, 


Messrs. James W. Cox, R. S. Wells. 
George A. Barnes and John L. Bailey pre 
pose organizing $20,000 company to build 


knitting mill at Elin City, N. C. 
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LUMBER 
[A cor te record of new mills and build 


ns in the South will be found in 
tion Department. ] 


CUTTING POLES AND TIES. 


Extensive Operations of a West Vir- 


ing oper 
the Const 


zinian Concern. 
[Spe Manufacturers’ Record. ] 
Charleston, W. Va., May 5. 
A not industry now attaining a con 
siderable degree of magnitude, which had 


Charleston, W. Va., is that of 
poles for telephone, telegraph 


its origin 
getting 0 
and trolley uses, and also ties, from chest- 
nut exclusively. The Greenbrier Pole Co., 
in the chestnut-pole industry, 
has its ho office in Charleston, W. Va., 
branch Iluntington, W. 


eton and Burnside, Ky., and 


the piones I 
with offices at 
Va.; 
around at 


Lexi 
: number of places throughout 
Cc. B. 


the count! Couch of Charleston, 


W. Va., is president of the company; R. 
L. Telford, vice-president and secretary, 
and H. 8. Stout, treasurer and general 
manager. 

The company began operations about 


three years ago, and since then have met 


with such success that one or two other 
companies have started in the same line. 


The company carries about 30,000 poles 


in stock at the present time, and about 
50.000 of their poles are in use. They 
have been tested in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, New York and Pennsylvania, and 


some are at the present time being shipped 
The American Telephone & 
has used and endorsed the 


to Kansas. 
Telegraph Co. 
meeting of the Electric 


held in 


poles, and at a 


Street Railway men, Columbus, 
Ohio, a few months ago, the chestnut pole 
The chest- 


nut pole is reported as first in favor on 


was unreservedly commended. 
the 11 trolley lines using them. The claim 
the the 
a preservative, so that the 
that it 


is made that tannin in chestnut 
wood acts as 
chestnut is a long-lived pole; is a 
very strong wood, and not so easily burned 
at the ground by accidental fires as some 
other woods, and that the toughness of its 
growth gives it a resistance to vibration. 


These, and the growing scarcity of cedar 


and the great supply of chestnut wood 
throughout a large part of the eastern 


United States, especially in the Appala- 
chian mountains, constitute points in favor 
of a very large increase in the use of chest- 
nut for all purposes where cedar and cy- 
heretofore been almost 


press poles have 


exclusively employed. Another point in 
_favor of the chestnut pole is that the price 
is considerably less than that charged for 
cedar and cypress. 

With these various points in its favor, 
it seems that a new Southern industry has 
been started, and one that will be of much 
advantage to the country generally. 

The Greenbrier Pole Co. has contracts 
covering large acreages in West Virginia 
and Kentucky, enough to run it 8 or 10 
years, 
The 
with all sorts of boats 


right along company is equipped 
dling river shipments, steam hoisting out- 
fits for taking from the river and loading 
on cars—and the capacity of the various 
admits of a large 


the 


Storage establishments 


accumulation of material at various 


places convenient for shipment. 
ALBERT PHENIS. 


Louisiana Red Cypress. 

For many years the red cypress wood of 
Louisiana has been one of the most impor- 
tant products of the Louisiana lumber in- 
dustry. As 


throughout the entire country, and in for- 


has become well known 
eign lands, the red cypress cut in the State 
of Louisiana has certain qualities that 
have caused it to be called for by the manu- 
facturer of all kinds of wood articles, by 


the architect and house builder, and by 


towboats for han- | 


the owner of structures wherein wood has 
been adopted as one of the construction 
materials. These qualities include a high 
degree of durability, fire-resistive features. 
ability to 


imperviousness to moisture, 


withstand excessive dryness without in 


jury, and various others. The qualities 


named are evidently, upon a_ minute's 


thought, of a nature that would neces 
known, a large 
This 


demand now exists, and lumber manufac 


sarily create, as soon as 


ind constant demand for the wood. 


turers including red cypress in their prod 
ucts report that there is no indication of 
the demand diminishing. Durability in a 
manufacturing or structural material is a 
prime factor for buyers to consider, and 
they are giving it more and more attention 
every day. Numerous specific instances 
could be cited of the adoption of Louisiana 
red cypress wood because of its durability 
and they 


and imperviousness to decay, are 


well known to those people actively en- 
gaged in such use of the product. But a 
few instances are worth mentioning. These 


can well be indicated by mentioning re 
ceptacles for all kinds of liquids, from the 
small bucket required in the household to 
the big tank for the manufacturing plant 
or the modern building protected from fire 


damage by a sprinkler system. A multi 
tude of industries buy and build such 
tanks for water, acids, chemicals gener 


ally, ete. Then may be noted the use of 


red cypress on sail and steam-power ves 


sels, for planking, for armor-plate back 
ing in battleships, for architectural finish, 
for stairs and divers other purposes. An 


other field in which the demand for Loui 
siana’s red cypress is large and steadily in 
creasing is in mill and cabinet work of all 
kinds, both plain and fancy: for every kind 
f building wherein wood forms a part of 
the completed structure. In the railway 


world cypress plays an important part. 
The constructing engineer specifies it for 
bridge timbers, and the manager of the car 
shop specifies it for car building. Other 
avenues of activity in the railway world 
also give preference to the wood. 


The operators of saw and planing mills 


in the South have been aware for many 
years of the inherent qualities of the 
growth of the wood in question, and by 


the world have been a 


part of the great movement for Southern 


introducing it to 


industrial Among the manu 


progress. 


facturers who are operating extensive 


plants for cutting red cypress and offering 


it to the different branches of industry in 


which it is needed is the Louisiana Red 
| Cypress Co., offices in the Hibernia Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. This com 


| 


and is acquiring other acreages | 


| 


| 
| dences, ete. It 


of new 


| Fair 


| ing 


pany manufactures everything in lumber, 
and its daily capacity is 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 2,500,000 shingles and 1,000,000 
laths. 
(kiln-dried if 


seasoned, shipments being sent by rail or 


Its output is band-sawed, air-dried 


desired) and thoroughly 


water. 


Southern Building Active. 
Southern building opera 
the 


A review of 
tions during April, as indicated by 
issuance of permits in the several cities, 
work of 


Mont 


many improvements are be 


shows that much construction 
every character is in progress. In 


Ala., 
made in 


gomery, 
the commercial districts, as 
well as in the erection of churches, resi- 
is estimated that the cost 
structures and improvements in 
process of erection at this time will ex 
$2,000,000. Among these may be 
National Bank build 


$300,000 : 


ceed 
mentioned the First 
ing, to cost about remodeling 
the Tyson building, at a cost of $20,000; 
for the Montgomery 
Association, to cost $130,000; 
sell building, to cost $300,000; First Bap 
tist Church, to cost $85,000; Young Men’s 
building, to 


building, A. 


new store building 


Christian Association cost 


$50,000; Schloss & Kann 
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the | 


Jake Well’s hotel 
Western Alabama Railway shops in North 


Roemer building, and 


Montgomery, beside a number of other 


prominent structures, In addition to 


these, it is announced that construction 


work will begin on the Gay-Teagu 


soon 


hotel, which is estimated to cost $260,000 


Building operations in the District of Co 


lumbia represent 442 permits, with an esti 


mated value of $1,600,988, In Baltimore. 


Md., building permits were issued for 263 


dwelling-houses, 2 churches, 1 hospital, 10 
factories and warehouses, 3 apartment 
houses, 4 stores, 1 car barn and 1 hall, 


having an aggregate value estimated at 





S795.525. The 


in Memphis 


valuation of permits issued 


. is about S5800,000, and 


in Knoxville 866,885 The aggregate cost 
of structures for which permits were ob 
tained in Chattanooga fell slightly below 
that of April, 1906, the number of per 
mits issued being 165, with an estimated 
value of $95,835. In Louisville, Ky., 95 
more permits were issued in April than 


during the corresponding month last year, 


and the increase in the aggregate cost of 





the structures is estimated at $116,000 


Figures from the office of the building in 


spector shows that a total of 562 permits 


was issued for the erection of buildings 


$445,220 
Fla.., 


shows that permits were issued during the 


that will cost approximately 


The building record for Jacksonville, 


95, including 


month to the number o 


dwellings, commercial buildings and 


churches. In Austin, Texas, and Jackson, 
Miss.. 


the 


the value of building operations for 


month is estimated at $50,000 for 


each city. 





To Meet at Norfolk. 


The National Lumber Manufacturing 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Norfolk, Va., on May 28 and 29. Dele 


gates have been appointed to attend the 
following 
Pine Asso 


Georgia 


said, from the 
North C 
Norfolk, Va 
Florida Sawmill Association, Tifton, Ga 


Hardwood 
United States, Chicago, Ill.; Southern 


meeting, it is 
associations : irolina 
ination, offices at 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
the 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New 
Northern Pine Manufactur 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn 

Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Wiscon 


Orleans, La. ; 


ers 


Northwestern 


sin Hardwood Lumbermen’'s Association, 
MeMillan, Wis.: Yellow Pine Manufac 
turers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo.; Pa 


Asso 
ciation, Seattle, Wash., and Southwestern 


cifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
Wash. 


ciation, Tenino, 


Buys 10,000 Acres Timber Land. 


A dispatch from Wilkesboro, N. C 
that the Giant Lumber Co.., 
posed of Messrs. J. M. Barnhardt and W. 
J. Palmer of Lenoir, N. C.; F. G 


of Paterson and E. P?. Wharton of Greens 


i states eom 


If irper 


10,000 


B. Finley of 


purchased about acres 


land 


l oro, has 


of timber from T. 


Wilkesboro. The property contains white 
pine, oak, poplar and chestnut, and is 
located at the foot of the Blue Ridge 


Reddies river The Giant 


is stated, 


mountains on 
will construct a 
North Wilkes 


boro up Reddies river through the timber 


Lumber Co., it 


flume from the railroad at 


tracts, and wall later install a planing 


mill, box 
to cost about $150,000. 


Exports from Jacksonville. 


Shipments of boards, deals and planks 


factory, ete., all improvements 


, to for 
eign the April 
|} amounted to 1,909,113 feet, valued at $43,- 
271.65. In the 


steamer Tallas cleared with 28.400 cross 


from the port of Jacksonville, Fla 


ports during month of 


addition to this, German 


1,278,000 feet, making a 
total lumber shipment of 3,187,113 feet, 
value of $62,702.77. 


ties, measuring 


‘with an estimated 


c?? 

IID 
Other exports included 500 orange crates 
YO.000 shingles, two general cargoes and 
one cargo of 350.766 feet of boards. dea 


d planks to Porto Rico 





Big Order for Ties. 


rhe American Creosote Works 6f New 
Crleans, La., is reported to have secured 
in order from the Rock Island Railroad 
$125,000 worth of crossties for imme 
| construction work It is estimated 
hat the order will make about 450 ear 
ds, the first shipment to be made within 
0) days Arrangements have been made, 
t is said, for shipping the ties over the 
dof the Louisiana Railway & Naviga 

m Co 


Mill and Timber-Land Purchase. 
: } Ii 


Shreveport 


The Star & Crescent Lumber Co.. 
First National Bank Building, 


La., advises the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp 

t it has purchased about 40,000 aeres 
of timber land, with a sawmill of 75,000 
feet daily capacity, from the Montrose 
Lumber Co., Ltd., of Montrose, La. The 


plant is at present running, and will be 


continued in operation by. the purchasing 


company 


Box Shooks Wanted. 
rhe Woodstock Hardwood & 


Manufacturing Co., Charleston, 8, ¢ 


Spool 


» is in 


the market for a number of carloads of 


packing-box shooks, all of three-eighths 


inch material, from pine, poplar, cotton 


ood, gum or « vpress 


Wants Lumber Buyers’ Addresses. 
Messrs. Tallant & Co., 
the 


Christiansburg, 
y 


that they are 


advise MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp 


desirous of having the names 
ind addresses of buyers of white pine and 
boards 


ouk 


Lumber Notes. 
Washington, D. C 


Isthmian C 


\ dispatch from 


states that the inal Commis 


sion will call for proposals in a few days 
for 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine, Douglas 
redwood lumber. 

Lumber Co. of Ma 
incorporated 


Messrs. B. P 
Felton, V. R. 


ir or 


The Bannockburn 


con, Ga., has been with a 
capital stock of S100,000 by 
O'Neal, M. H. Massee, A. C 
Patrick and O. A. Park. 
The High (N. C.) Planing Mills 


Co. has been incorporated, with an author 


Point 


ized capital stock of $125,000, to take 


] 


over a plant already Incor 


Messrs. J. G 


in operation, 
porators of the « ompany are 
‘ " 

Garland, M. B Smith 


The Rusk Iron Co. 


Last week special correspondence in the 


and Robert 


MANUFAOTURERS’ Recorp told of plans 


for developing iron-manufacturing 


possi 


bilities at Rusk and New Birmingham, 
Texas. The Rusk Iron Co., W. H. Oat 
ley, general manager, Rusk, Texas, sends 
the following statement regarding its 
plans: “The improvements we contem 
plate making at New Birmingham is to 
make the necessary repairs on the present 
furnace, start a rolling mill of 100 tons 


capacity, enlarge the present pipe foundry 


to 50 tons and erect a cement plant of 
400 tons capacity per day. We shall 
manufacture the cement from the slag 
from our furnaces and clay which we 


Will state that in 
14.000 acres 


have on our property. 


this property of we have a 


(0-aecre which 


We 


quarry to supply our furnaces, 


lime quarry, analysis 


shows 98 per cent. lime. shall estab 


lish a lime 
and also expect to establish a limekiln for 
the purpose of manufacturing lime and to 


sell in connection with our cement.” 


Mr. Fielding Wallace of 


has been selected secretary of the Georgia 


Augusta, Ga., 


Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 





@onstruction Department 


TO OUR READERS! 
In order to understand and follow 
ti Depart- 
items, please bear i mind the 





up properly the Constru 





ment 
following statements: 


EXPLANATORY. 


Phe MANUFACTURERS Record seeks to 
\ eve em reported in its Construc 
tion Department by a full investigation ard 
I t respondence with eryone In 
terested But it is often impossible to do 


before the item must be printed, or else 


lose its value as news In such cases the 


statements are always made as “rumored” 
reported,” and not as positive items of 
news. If our readers will note these points 
they will see the necessity of the discrimina 
will avoid accepting as a cer- 
matters that we explicitly state are 
only. We are 


called to any 


tion, and they 
tainty 
“rumors” always 


attention 


“reports” or 
glad to have our 
errors that may occur. 

* Means machinery, proposals or 
are wanted, which 


supplies 
particulars of will be 
found under head of “Machinery, Proposals 
and Supplies Wanted 

In correspondence relating to matters re 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage 
to all concerned if it is stated that the in 
gained from the MANUFrac 


formation was 


rurers’ Recorp 


ADDRESS FULLY. 


To insure prompt delivery of communica 


tions about items reported in these columns 
the name of one or more incorporators of a 


newly incorporated enterprise should be 
shown on the letter addressed to that town, 
or to the town of the individual sought, as 
shown in the item, as sometimes a 


addressed in the cot 


may be 
communication merely 
porate or official name of a newly established 
enterprise cannot be delivered 
This will help to insure 


company or 
by the postmaster 
prompt delivery of your communication, 
although it is inevitable that 


the postal authorities to de 


some failtires 
on the part of 


liver mail to new concerns will occur. 


WRITE DIRECTLY. 

It is suggested to advertisers and readers 
that in communicating with individuals and 
columns, a_ letter 
specifically about the matter re 
to receive quicker and surer 


firms reported in these 
written 
ported is likely 

attention than a mere circular. 


ALABAMA, 


Birmingham, Ala.—Electrical 
Burney Electrical Co. 
$3500 capital stock by C. W 
Pulliam 


Company 
incorporated with 
Burney, Charles 
C. Lamar and J. G 
Tinware Factory.—C. R. 
Hamilton & Sons 
Huntsville, Ala., 
as was incorrectly 


Ituntsville, Ala 
Hamilton is 
Manufacturing Co., Lid., 
R. Madison, 
given in recent mention 
Mineral Development.— 
Alabama incorporated with 
$5000 capital stock; T. H. Aldrich, president 
Friel, vice-president, 


Leake, secretary 


manager of 
and not C 


Birmingham, Ala 
Prospecting Co 


and treasurer; T. H 
and W. E 

Birmingham, Ala.—Mining, etc.—Coosa Val- 
ley Mining, Manufacturing & Land Co. in 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock: S, P. 
Miller, president; C. 2 
dent, and A. M. Douglas, 
urer. 


Shrman, vice-presi- 


secretary-treas 
Birmingham, Ala.—Woodworking Plant.— 
H, B. Alexander will factory for 
the manufacture of and 
rake handles and veneer boxes and baskets. 


establish 


broom, fork, hoe 


Address until July 1, Hillsboro, Ind after 
that date, Room 5, Potter Building, Birm 
ingham.* 

tirmingham, Ala.—Laundry.—Acme Laun 


dry Co. incorporated with $30,000 capital 
stock; Louis Gelders, president; John L 
Parker, vice-president, and Simon Klotz, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Birmingham, Ala Coal Mines. — South 


Pratt Coal Co. is now working a four-foot 
seam of coal on Louisville & Nashville Rail 
road, three miles from Birmingham, daily 


output being 200 tons. All mechanical equip 
ment hus been installed and the erection of 
a brick and fireprooting plant is contem- 
plated Propositions for the establishment 
of such a plant by other capitalists would be 
considered. ‘The company has incorporated 
and organized with A. Maben Hobson, presi 
W. B. Hillhouse, vice-president and 
and S. H. Tuck, secretary 
Brown-Marx Building 


dent ; 
general manager, 
treasurer; offices ir 


incorporated with $3000 capital stock 


rick, H. C. Stiles, C. F. Wit 
Alexander 





en and R. G 
Birmingham, Ala.—Cotton-bale Buckles. 
Never-Slip Buckle Co. incorporated with $15, 


wo capital stock to manufacture metal 


uckles for bands used in baling cotton; G 
II. Davis, president, and R. H. Nesbitt, sec 


and Manufac 





turing.—Cu ul & Manufactur 
ng Co neorporated with $12,000 capital 
stock by N. S. Stisher, G. W. Tringle, A. S 
Gates and others 

Dadeville, Ala Concrete Plant Talla 


Products Co has been or 
James R. Hall, 


vice-president, and Hugh 


Cement 


poosa 


ganized, with president; J 
Rylance, 


G, Stokes, secretary and treasurer; company 


jozeman 


is establishing plant and installing machines 
for making concrete blocks, sewer and drain 


} 


will also handle e 


pipe and sidewalk til 


ment, sand, ete.* 


Decatur, Ala tottling Works.—Twin City 


tottling Works has been organized with Wil 


liam R. Holmes general manager 
Dora, Ala.—Electric-light Plant.—Bids will 
e received by committee on electric light 


ing until June 6 for installation and erection, 
x material and machinery only, for munici 
pal electric-lighting plant. Specifications can 
l chairman of 
Thornton 


committee, 
Company, 


ve procured from 
Dora, Ala 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Florence, Ala Delinter Machine 
Dixie Cotton Delinter Co. will increase pres 
$50,000 and establish 
cotton delinters. Jobn 
Columbia, 


engineers, 
Cotton 
ent capital stock of 
plant to manufacture 
W. Frye and G. W. Killebrew, 
Tenn. ; H. F. Alexander, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
and others are the directors 

Plant.— Etowah 
plant, doubling 


Gadsden, Ala Fertilizer 


Fertilizer Co. will enlarge 


present capacity W. L. Sampey is inter 
ested 

Mobile, Ala.—Electric-light Plant.—Mobile 
Electrie Co., under contract received from 


the municipality for 450 are lights for street 
illumination, has begun installing the addi- 
Extensive improvements are 


including the in 


tional lights 


now being made at 
stallation of switchboard 100 feet long, total 
$1,000,000 Sixty 


plant, 


expenditure being about 


lights of the type will be fur 
1) more will be in 


Jackson is man 


seven new 


nished at once, while 
service by November 1. Mr 
ager. 

Monigomery, Ala.—Sand and Gravel Mines 
Sand & 
$10,000 capital 


Gravel Co. incorporated 
with stock by R. R. and F 
B. Arthur and Edward Stallings 


labama 


Montgomery, Ala. Showcase Factory. — 
Blakey-Weil Manufacturing Co., lately re 
ported as establishing factory for manufac 
will make office 
operate as the 

contract for 


showcases, also 
fixtures and 


Showease Co 


ture of 
furniture and 
Montgomery 
building has been let.* 

Selma, Ala.—Water-works.—City has pur 
local water-works at approximately 
Address Mayor Atkins 


chased 
$175,000. 
Tallade 
Enitchachopco 
with $25,000 capital stock by J. E. 
Cari Michael and A. A. Allen. 

Vandorn, Ala.—Portland Cement Plant and 
Coal Mines.—Vandorn Portland Cement & 
Coal Co., Ltd., is being organized to build 
Portland cement plant and coal, the 
latter to be barged from the Warrior river 
Vandorn Jd. Shreve- 


will be president. 


Development. — 





Ala Graphite 
Graphite Co. incorporated 


Michael, 


mine 


Menes of 
(Referred to 


fields to 
port, La., 
ast week.) 

City has 
and 
issue of 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Water-works 
purchased water-works at 
will make improvements. <A bond 
5 December 13 as having 


local $30,000 


$25,000 was reported 





been voted for construction of water-works. 
Fr. G, Blair is Mayor 
Woodlawn, Ala.—Sewerage and Street Im 


provements.—City will vote May 21 on is 
suing $15,000 sewer and $20,000 street-improve 


ment bonds. Address The Mayor 


ARKANSAS. 
Arkansas—Zine Mines.—Paymaster Zine Co. 
incorporated with $600,000 capital stock by D. 
A. Estill, Whitesboro, N. Y.; J. Ul. Shafer, 
A. W. Newman, A. M. Sperry and T. 8, Tur 
ner, Binghamton, N, Y 
Batesville, Ark.—Stave Plant.—Mount Olive 


Stave Co., recently mentioned as making im- 
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ing and equipment $12,000; character of prod 
ict and capacity to 20,000 tight-barrel 


staves per day.* 


16,000 


terry ville, Ark.—Hardware.—Carroll County 
Hardware Co. has been organized with $25,000 
capital stock; J. R. Neff, president; W. B. 
Perkins, vice-president, and E, B. Hinchman, 
secretary, treasurer and general manager. 
Blytheville, Ark.—Cotton Gin and Ware 
house.—Farmers’ Gin & Warehouse Co. in 
‘orporated with $10,000 capital stock; H. C. 


Davis, president ; J. T. Craig, vice-president ; 


R. H. Brown, secretary, and W. W. Me 
Gaughey, treasurer. 

Folmina, Ark. — Portland-cement Plant. — 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co. of Fol 


mina and Kansas City, Mo., is reported to 
mprove cement works and further develop 

‘ement deposits at White Cliffs, Ark. ; about 
$1,500,000 to be expended. 

Fordyce, Ark. - 
Co incorporated with 
E. T. Collins, John R 
janks 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Furniture Factory.—W 
E. Mueller Lounge Co. and the Acme Spring 
Bed & Mattress Co. have consolidated and 
increased capital stock to $12,000. Present 
building occupied by the Acme Company is 
being enlarged, and another two-story frame 
structure, 40x64 will be and 
equipped as lounge and upholstering factory. 
Helena, Ark.—Woodworking Plant.—Helena 
Woodenware Co. incorporated with $5000 cap 
ital stock; J. H. Baskette, president and 
treasurer; R. B. Douglass, vice-president, 
and A. W. McKnight, secretary. 

King, Ark.—Lumber.—King Lumber Co. in 
corporated with $20,000 capital stock by W. F. 


Lumber. — Collins Lumber 
$50,000 capital stock by 
Hampton and A. B 





feet, erected 





Ingram, W. A. Beckett and C. F. McKnight. 
Little Rock, Ark. — Terminals. — Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway will soon 


t work of building proposed yards be 
tween Arch and Sweet Home pikes, 
covering a tract of ground 300 feet wide and 
including about 24,000 feet of trackage. It is 
stated that about $125,000 will be expended 
in grading and filling the property and that 
J. B. Berry, Chi 


vegin 
street 


a roundhouse will be built; 
Ill., chief engineer 


cago, 
Little Rock, Ark.—Paving.—City has ac 
cepted plans by E, a. Kingsley, City En 


gineer, for paving 75,000 square yards of 
streets with asphalt. 

Mammoth Spring, Ark. — Shoe Factory. -- 
Arkansas Shoe Manufacturing Co. incorpo 
rated by Goodbar & Co., Memphis, Tenn., to 
factory to be operated by 
water-power, It has léased two-story ‘brick 
building feet, to be equipped with 
necessary machinery, now being purchased. 


establish shoe 


6090x200 
Mountain View, Ark.—Spoke and Hub Fac 
tory.—M, W. Brannock & Bro., recently men 
tioned as establishing spoke and hub fac 
tory, will erect mill shed 40x80 feet at cost 
of $2000; product and capacity, hickory han 
dles, buggy rims, neck yokes, reaches, spokes, 
wagon timber and lumber of all kinds, 10,000 
to 15,000 feet daily; present address, Bloom- 
field, Mo. ; after July, Mountain, View, Ark.* 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—Bridge.—Pine Bluff North 
& South Railroad Co., Dr. Z. Orto, president, 


has awarded contract to Thomas A. Bell 
Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo., for con 
struction of bridge across the Arkansas 


river from Pine Bluff to Shreveport, La. 
Russellville, Ark.—Electric-light Plant and 
Water-works.—Southern Traction & Power 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has secured franchise 
to construct electric-light plant and water- 
It will build concrete dam at Cagles’ 
miles from Russellville, to 


works. 
Mills, about six 


operate dynamos which will furnish elec 
tricity for lights and electric line. Water 


will be piped to town by gravity into large 
tank, from which it will fow into mains. 

Stephens, Ark.—Electric-light Plant.—M. L 
Milner has applied for franchise to construct 
electric-light plant 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Milling.—Cumberland & 
Liberty Mill Co. ineorporated with $10,000 
capital stock by Edward B. Walker of Jack- 
sonville and E. M. Kelly and E. C, Andrews, 
both of Nashville, Tenn. 

Jacksonville, Fla. — Turpentine Plant. — 
Heber Turpentine Co., lately re 
ported incorporated, will erect 10 retorts of 
10 cords capacity each, buillt of brick, with 
copper worms, etc. ; $25,000; capacity, 
daily, 200 gallons spirits turpentine, 350 gal- 
lons tar and 400 bushels charcoal. Address, 


Process 


cost 





provements to plant, will erect buildings as 
follows: Extension, 60x60 feet ; engine-room, ; 





Birmingham, Ala. — Iron Mines.—Seaboard 


40x80 feet ; drykiln, 150x44 feet ; cost of build- j 


for the present, Charles A. Vuille, secretary, 
Rockledge, Fla.* 
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GEORGIA. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Shoe Factory.—Stewart hoe 
Manufacturing Co. incorporated th $50 
capital stock by Fred 8. Stewart a 
T. Osborn. 


1 George 


Atlanta, Ga.—Automatic Vending Machines 
Star Vending Match Co. incorporated wit, 
$60,000 capital stock by Lawson rash of 

is, Mo. 


Atlanta and O. E. Robinson, St. Lo 
Atlanta, Ga.—Blow-pipe Manufa turing — 


Atlanta Blow Pipe & Manufacturing Co, jp. 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock to man. 
ufacture fans and dust collectors Y cotton 
mills, ete., by H. J. Hinchey, George L, Bel] 


and others. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Suspender Plant Paragon 
Suspender Co. incorporated with $15,000 capi- 
tal stock by A. Landau, Andrew Calhoun ang 
others. 

Brunswick, Ga.—Fertilizer Plant.—y A 
Hayes, New York, N. Y., and W. L. Hender 
son, Atlanta, Ga., contemplate establishing 
. tus ‘ Py 5 
fertilizer plant, investing about $50,000, 

Columbus, Ga.—Street Paving.—City has 
awarded contract to the Southern Bitulith 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
of bitulithic pavement. 


for 20,000 Square yards 


Columbus, 
Fertilizer ¢ 


Ga.—Fertilizer Plant Georgia 
o. will erect new plant, equipped 


with acid tanks, mixing apparatus, ete - 
John T. Fletcher, president. 


Eatonton, Ga.—Knitting Mill 
Hudson and associates contemplate building 
a knitting mill for hosiery and specialties, 
Machinery has not been purchased.* 


John R 


Grovania, Ga. — Guano Factory.—-Groyania 
Fertilizer & Oil Co. will build guano factory: 
S. F. Bivins, president, and L. A. Shepherd, 
vice-president. 

Macon, Ga.—Lumber.—Bannockburn 
ber Co, incorporated with $100,000 
stock by B. P. O'Neal, M. H. 
Felton and others 


Lum- 
capital 
Massee, A. C, 


Nashville, Ga.—Public Improvements.—City 
has disposed of $30,000 bond issue for electric 
lights, water-works and addition to public 
school building and will begin construction 
work at Contract for 
will soon be awarded; A. C. 
Clerk. 

Pinelfurst, Ga.—Cotton Gin.—It is proposed 
to establish cotton gin at Pinehurst. R. BE. 
Robertson can give information 

Raymond, Ga.—Sand-pumping llant.—R. F. 
Shedden, English-American Building, At- 
lanta, Ga., and an associate contemplate in- 
stalling plant for pumping sand for building 
purposes. They have purchased no machin- 
ery as yet, and Mr. Shedden is prepared to 
correspond relative to buying the necessary 
outfit.* 


artesian well 
Sweat, City 


once. 


tome, Ga.—Iron Furnace.—A party contem- 
plates building furnace for the manufacture 
of ferro-manganese iron. P. H. Carter can 
give information.* 

Savannah, Ga.—Cotton Picker.—Pneumatic 
Cotton Picker Co., reported incorporated 
April 11 with $200,000 capital stock by A. G. 
Kenyon and associates, will establish plant 
to manufacture a machine to be operated by 
the suction process, for picking cotton. It is 
also proposed to manufacture gins 

Tallapoosa, Ga. — Cotton Mill.—Tallapoosa 
Mills, recently reported, has organized with 
A. L. Jackson, president and treasurer; A 
V. Hoew, secretary, and C. E. Pearce, super- 
intendent. Company will arrange at once 
for erection of its proposed 10,000-spindle 
mill, for which R. C. Bibberstein of Char- 
lotte will be engineer-architect in charge; 
capital stock is $200,000. 

Walker County, Ga.— Ore Land.—A. H 
Quinn, Gadsden, Ala., has purchased 40 
acres of brown-ore lands in Georgia and Ala- 
bama adjoining the 1800 acres recently pur- 
chased and will begin immediate develop- 
ment of same. 

Winder, Ga.—Cotton Mill.—Winder Cotton 
Mills will increase capital stock $25,000 and 
add 3000 ring spindles, two warp frames, two 
spooler frames, dye machine and _ boiler. 
(Mentioned last week.) 


KENTUCKY. 
Ashland, Ky.—Paving.—City has awarded 
contract to the Southern Bitulithie Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., for 20,000 square yards of 
pavement. (Referred to March 28.) 
Cloverport, Ky.—Foundry and Machine 
Plant.—Cloverport Foundry & Machine Co. 


has increased capital stock from $3000 to 
$6000. 
Covington, Ky.—Distillery—W. J. Frasier 
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porated with $20,000 capital 
distillery by J. H. Schulte 
B. Respess, Newport, Ky ; 
Deddens, Cin- 


Company ine 
stock to 0°] 
of Covingt 
Ferdinand 
cinnati, O 





and George 


Ky. — Lumber. — H. L. Mickle 


Covingtor % ; 
porated with $50,000 capital 


Lumber (0 ‘ 

tock by C. (. Hlagemeyer, Ii. L. Mickle and 
stor 
1. A. Mic kle 

Fulton, K Buggy Plant. — Homemade 
Buggy CO porated with $10,000 capital 
sugs) ‘ 

tock by A Kirkland, J. H. Rankin and 
rn. A. Free! 

Georgetov Ky. — Lead Mines. — John S. 
jeorg ) 
Ilunter has dis rvered lead-ore deposits on 


Caleb Thomas, and arrange- 


the property 
ing made for development. 


ments are now ve 
Hardinsburs 
union Star & Hardinsburg Telephone Co. in- 
orporated by I’. M. Beard, W. L. Milner and 
Jabez Ilaynes 
Hopkinsville an Rests. CWerba-—Siavte 
Monument & (onstruction Co. has been or- 


Ky.— Telephone System. — 


Ky 


vanized to continue an established enter- 
prise Plant will be enlarged and new equip- 
ment installed, including electric machine 


for cutting and lettering monuments ; L. H. 
and W. H. Hester, 


Davis, general manager, 
assistant manager. 
Branch, Ky Mines.—Lillian 


been organized to take over and 


Horse Coal 
Coal Co. has 
further develop about 5000 acres of coal land 
in Ohio county ; Fred Ackart, president and 
general manazer ; J. R. erring, 
dent, and L. E Ackart, secretary-treasurer, 
ill of Central City, ’ 

Latonia, Ky.—Brick Works.—Latonia Brick 
Co. incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by 


vice-presi 


Ky. 





Julius Herrick, R. C. Carkton and J. A. 
Eastham. 

Lexington, Ky.—Tobacco Factory.—Report 
ed that the tobacco branch of the Society 
of Equity will organize company to estab 
ish tobacco factory. W. B. Hawkins, presi 
dent of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Asso 
ciation, can probably give information. 
Louisville, Ky. Saddlery John Miller 
Saddlery Co. in wporated with 000 capi 
ial stock by John Miller, Albert Miller and 
Osear Brockham 

Louisville, Ky.—Paving.—Bids will be re 


ceived by Board of Public Works until May 


0 for grading, paving and curbing nine 
streets with vitrified block, embracing 3600 


eubie yards of excavation and 8800 square 


yards of paving, at an estimated cost of 
$23.000; Roger G. McGrath, secretary Board 
of Public Works; Jos, P. Claybrook, City 
Engineer.* 

Louisville, Ky.—Subway.—Board of Public 


Works has awarded contract to Henry Bickel 
at $72,476.60 excavating, work, 
curbing, paving and carriageway in connec 
tion with the construction of subway on Oak 
street under the tracks of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. Other work to done 
sists of building steel bridge superstructure, 
construction of drainage system and chang 
ing of tracks. Illinois Central Railroad will 
undertake the work and city will do 
the balance. 


for concrete 


be con- 


steel 


Gran-lI 
$3000 
é. 


Louisville, Ky.—Concrete Plant 
Tite Concrete Co. incorporated with 
capital stock by Charles R, and John R. 
Long and Marshal! E. Harding. 

— Concrete Construction. — 


Louisville, Ky 


Phoenix Concrete Constructien Co. incorpo 
rated by Halpin ©. Williams, Thomas W. 
Beard and W. A. Benedict. 

Louisville, Ky.—Oil Wells.—Kentucky Es 


sential Oil Co. incorporated with $6000 capi 
tal stock by J. C. H. Voelcker, Albert J. 
Schoettlin and Christopher Kraemer. 

Louisville, Ky. — Publishing. — Louisville 
Herald Co. incorporated with $600,000 capital 
stock by Geo. A, Newman, Jr. (editor and 
publisher), A. T. Macdonald, James W. 
Brown and others to continue the publica- 


tion of the Louisville Herald; offices 415 
West Market street. 
Nicholasville, Ky. — Planing Mill. — Nicho 


lasville Lumber Co., lately reported incorpo 
rated, will erect planing mill 50x60 feet at 
cost of about $2500 for production of dressed 
lumber for retail local trade, tobacco hogs 
heads and cases, ete : president, L. M. Soper.* 
Paducah, Ky. — Coal Elevator. — Reported 
that the Pittsbu z Coal Co., Pittsburg, Ky., 
has had plans prepared -by its architect, D. 
. Murphy, of Louisville, for coal elevator 
with a capacity of 5000 bushels per hour. 
Bids will be called for. 
Pikeville, Ky.—Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 
Sycamore Coal & Coke Co. will be incorpo 
rated to operate in Big Sandy field; capital 
Stock to be $100,000: R. C. Pea- 
cock, 2902 Mickle Camden, S.. 
president ; S. C, Stathers, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Vice-president and general manager: John 
D. Courter, Camden, N. J., 
treasurer. 





officers are 





street, 


secretary and 
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Plano, Ky.—Telephone System.—Plano Te!- 
incorporated by M. C. Potter, J. 
Plano and W. II. Jenkins and 


Rowling Green, 


ephone Co 
Db. Wright of 
J. F. Hagerman, Ky. 

Manufa 
incorporated 


Vanceburg, Ky.—Handle turing 
Vanceburg Handle Co 
$3000 capital stock by J. A 


Segraves and R. D. Wilson 


with 
Sanders, Henry 


Waverly, Ky.—Coal Mines.—Kentucky Coal 
Co. is reported as having purchased 20 acres 
of land adjoining mines at Waverly on which 
to erect 40 buildings. It is also stated that a 
new shaft has been sunk at Bakersville, Ky. 


Worthville, Ky.—Cannery.—Worthville Can 
ning Co. incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock by Emmett Stout and Sidney Carr of 
Worthville and A. J. Stevens, Washington, 
Ind. 


LOUISIANA, 
Lumber. - Sara 
reorganized with John 


La. - 
has been 


Bayou Sara, 
Lumber Co. 


sayou 






F. Irvine, Bayou Sara, president; Joseph 
Birg, Franklin, La., vice president, and G. 
M. Lester, Bayou Sara, secretary-treasurer 
It has recently increased capital stock from 
$8000 to $60,000 to undertake extensive im 
provements and is now operating band-saw 
mill, which was entirely rebuilt and en 
larged. 


Bunkie, La.—Water-works 
ed contracts for material for water system 
as follows: Fairbanks Company, New Or 
leans, La., gasoline engine, pump, valves and 
hydrants; Central Foundry Co., 116 Nassau 


-City has award 


street, New York, N. Y., cast-iron pipe; Chi 
eago Bridge and Iron Works, 105th and 
Throop streets, Chicago, Ll, water tower 


and tank. 


Franklin, La. — Electric-light Plant.—City 
has adopted plans and will receive bids until 
June 5 for complete remodeling of electric 
light plant; estimated cost $30,000. Address 
The Mayor. 


lant. — Citizens’ Ice & 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., incorporated with 
$25.000 capital stock; R. J. Younger, 
dent; M. D. McBride, vice-president; A. J. 
Sonvillain, treasurer, and Harry L. Wilson, 
secretary and manager. 


Houma, La. — Ice 


presi 


Lake 
Lumber Co 
stock. J. U. 
way vice-president and M. M. Galloway sec 
retary 


Charles, La Lumber. — Galloway 
incorporated with $10,000 capital 
Kerr is president, James Gallo 


and general manager. 


— Woodworking Plant. — 
recently mentioned as es 


New Iberia, La 
Stephen F. Hale, 
tablishing woodworking plant, will erect saw 
mill 44x44 feet, with capacity for 10,000 to 
12,000 feet lumber per day; plant will also 
be equipped with lathes for handle-making, 
and planer, and other for 
making boxes and tanks; cost of plant about 
$4500. 


saw machines 


New Orleans, La.—Fertilizer Plant.—Nutri 
line Feed & Oil Allan Eustic, 
manager, is reported to erect fertilizer fac 
tory. 


Co., general 


New Orleans, La.—lPublic Improvements.-— 
‘ity has opened bids for municipal improve 
contract will for 
building viaduct in Algiers, for which $75,000 
has been appropriated, lowest bid submitted 
being by the Ottumwa (lowa) Bridge Co., at 
$99,000; bids have also been opened for pav 
ing portion of Nashville avenue with asphalt, 


ments ; be re-advertised 


the Barber Asphalt Paving Co. being the 
only bidder on the paving and sub-surface 
work; bid of the Sicilian Asphalt Vaving 


& Contracting Co. for paving portion of Ca- 
rondelet street at $59,082 and of the 
Asphalt Paving Co. for sub-surface drains at 
$47,283 favorably. Mr. Me 
Cracken finance commit- 
tee. 

Oak Ridge, La. — Road Improvements. — 
Morehouse Parish Road Commission is plan- 
ning road improvements and is now investi- 
gating latest ways and means; J. 8. Rolfe, 
secretary.* 


sarber 
were reported 
is chairman of the 


Shreveport, La.—Furniture Factory.—Queen 
City Furniture Manufacturing Co. will issue 
$125,000 of bonds. Company was reported 
March 14 to build mattress factory, drykiln 
and additional warehouses, investing about 
$ R. E. Ratcliff, superintendent; ad- 


dress, P. O. Box 411. 


Shreveport, La.—Woodenware Factory.—E, 





L. Fields Company, Union City, Ind., will 
establish wooderware factory. 
Uni, La.—Oil and Gas Wells.—Uni Oil & 


Mineral Co., Ltd., incorporated with $40,000 
capital stock; J. H. Jordan, president ; Geo, 
M. Hearne, vice-president, and L. E. Thomas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Uni, La.—Planting.—Uni Planting Co, in- 
corporated with $40,000 capital stock; Geo. 
M. Hearne, president; L, E. Thomas, vice 


president, and J. H, Jordan, secretary-treas- 


/ 
urer. 


| 


MARYLAND. 
taltimore, Md.—Water-works Plant.—South 
Investment & Security Co., Continental 
Baltimore and Calvert streets, 
reported having 
water-works plant of the Park Heights 
Water Co., reorganized the company 
with Lloyd L. Jackson president, R. E 
Marshall secretary and George F. Randall, 
Hienry M. Warfield, Frederick A. Savage, R 
Ek. Lee Marshall and Lloyd L. Jackson direct 


rn 
Luilding, re 


cently as purchased the 
has 


ors. The new company will fully complete 
the present plant 

taltimore, Md.—Electric-light and Powe 
Plant.—The Maryland Telephone Co., Mary 
land Telephone Building, Lexington and 


Courtland streets, has been incorporated 





with capital stock of -$1,000,000 by Wm. T 
Spring, Robert F. Bonsal, Wm. H. Martin 
Edward P. Hill and Arthur Y. Pindell. This 
company will take over the business and 
plants of the Maryland Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. and the Baltimore Electric Power 
Co 

Baltimore, Md.—Paraffin Plant.—It is re 
ported that the Standard Oil Co., Thomas 
Goodwillie, general manager, 1010 Maryland 
Trust Building, Calvert and German streets, 
will erect la paraffin plant on Toone, 
street, Canton 


taltimore, Md.—Oyster and Fruit Packing 


Plant.—Torsch Packing Co., Charles H 
Torsch, president, Fort avenue, Clement and 
Lawrence streets, has awarded contract to 
Charles L, Stockhausen, National Marine 
Bank Building, Gay and Water streets, for 


the construction of three-story brick factory 
building 638x100 feet and two-story brick 
stable 25x60 feet; heating, lighting, elevator 
and roofing not in contract ; 
$20,000; John Freund, Jr., architect, Vansant 
Building, 210 East Lexington street. 


included cost 


Baltimore, Md.—Sewerage sjoard 
of Awards, City Hall, will receive bids until 
May 15 for construction of 


System.— 


several portions 


of the main outfall sewer and the high-level 
interceptor sewer. T’lans and specifications 
can be obtained from Sewerage Commission, 


Ameri 


streets.* 


Hendrick, chief engineer, 
saltimore and South 

taltimore, Md, — weservoir, — Board 
Awards, City Hall, has awarded contract to 
Owen Patterson, 1302 John for the 
construction of reinforced concrete reservoir 
at Bayview Asylum at his bid of $9836. 


Calvin W. 
ean Building, 


street, 


Board of Awards 
to United 
Broadway, 
be 


Baltimore, Md.—Paving. 
City Hall, has awarded 
States Wood Preserving 
New York, for paving Division 
tween Mosher and McMechen 
wooden blocks at its bid of $3.73 per square 
yard. 


contract 
Co., 2B 
street 


streets with 


The 
Carothers, 


Baltimore, Md. — Pier. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad D. bD chief 
engineer, has awarded contract to the Balti 
Bridge Co., Bush for wrecking 
its pier at Locust loint, which was recently 
reported as having collapsed. 


Co., 


more street, 


Baltimore, Md.—Asbestos Mining and Mill 
Mining & Milling has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $500, 


ing.—Asbestos Co 


000 to mine and mill asbestos by George W 
“arson, 36 Gunther Building, Fayette and 
St. Paul streets, Frank A. Knowles and 


Ralph C. 

Baltimore, Md.—Coal.—Ll. C. McComas Coal 
Co., Light and Lee streets, has been incor 
porated with capital stock of $20,000 to deal 
in coal, coke and wood by Henry C. McComas, 
Oliver P. McComas, Benjamin F. Hiss, Frank 
L. Hiss and James E. Hewes. 

saltimore, Md.—Sea Food.—American 
Food Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $60,000 to deal in fish, crabs, oysters, 
ete., by Albert J. Phipps, 16-19 Market Place ; 
Charles H. Benson, Third and Roland 
nues; John A. Hartigan, John W. Raver and 
Charles M. Wyatt. 

Hagerstown, Md.—Lumber Plant.—Danzer 
Lumber Co. improving yards on South 
Potomac street, comprising about four acres, 
recently purchased, and will erect plant for 


Lupton 


Sea 


ave- 


is 





handling logs, heavy timber and dressed 
lumber. iding from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad 550 feet long, permitting the un- 


loading of lumber, has been constructed; 80 
feet brick and cement stack to furnish draft 
for the furnaces and a brick drykiln 16x40 


feet, adjoining engine and boiler-house, with | 


double track and cars for handling and dry 
ing lumber, will be built; shavings, sawdust 


and refuse will be removed from the ma 


chines by suction fans and deposited by air | 


boiler-house 
will 


in a vault in 
that the new 
about July. 


plant be in operation 


Hagerstown, Md.—Paving.- 


Commissioners, Luther Peterman, clerk, 


awarded contracts for furnishing material 
for paving portion of Potomac avenue, as 
follows: Hammond Fire Brick Co., Fair- 


mont, W. Va., for furnishing 360,000 vitrified 


It is expected | G 


has 


ur 
w 
uw 


brick at 


$22.50 per 1000 delivered at Hagers 

town; Steffy & Findlay for furnishing 450 

tons of sand at $1.25 per ton, and Victor 

Cushwa & Sons for furnishing 5 barrels 
of Atlas cement (Referred to April 25.) 

Havre de Grace, Md.—Corrugated-steel Tub 

ings.—Martin Peterson, Warren, Pa., has 


purchased five lots, 25x140 feet each, on which 
to erect plant for manufacturing corrugated 
steel tubings ; to 
the 


contract awarded Enoch 


Smith, who has already begun erection 


of frame building 20x32 feet 

Salisbury, Md Plant.—Adam A. Am 
bolts, engineer and contractor, offices in New 
York city and Washington, D. C 
considering 


Gas 


is reported 
of 


as the establishment gas 


plant 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Columbia, Miss.—Lumber.—Hurricane Creek 
incorporated with $50,000 capital 
R. C. Oliver, A. C 
Miss.—Sawmill 

(recently estab 
to include planing and 
finishing mill and dry-kilns at cost of $50,000 

B. Causey, Memphis, Tenn., 


Lumber Co 


stock by Jones and others 


Corinth, North Mississippi 


Lumber Co mentioned) will 


lish plant sawmill, 


is ‘president 


Gulfport, Miss.—Woodworking Plant.—Fred 
M. Ortling, New Orleans, La., will erect 
building 50x100 feet to be equipped with mod 
ern machinery for manufacturing ceiling, 
flooring and fixtures 

Hattiesburg, Miss.—Timber Development 


Cyrus D, Jones, Scranton, Pa., has purchased 


timber lands in Perry county, Mississippi, at 





$479 72 and will probably erect new mills 
for developing the tract 
Houston, Miss.—¢ ompress Ilouston Com 


press Co. will improve and extend plant at 
cost of $5000 before opening of next season 

Miss 
relephone Co., 


Jackson, Telephone Ilome 


capitalized at $100,000, is plac 


System. 


ing contracts for equipment for independent 
telephone system connecting Jackson, Vicks 
burg, Meridian pro 
posed to install flash-light system at cost of 
$250,000 of franchise, 
wires will be placed underground in business 
district. N. D 


and other cities. It is 


According to terms 





Smith and 8. A. Jones are 
among the principal stockholders, 
Meridian, Miss.—Builders’ Supplies.—M. R 


Grant Builders’ Supply Co. incorporated with 


$75,000 capital stock by M. R. Grant, R. C. 

Malone and others 
Moss Point, Miss 
umbia Chemical Co 


Chemical Works.—Co 
incorporated with $25,000 
‘apital stock to manufacture tar, turpentine, 
etc J. Creighton Matthews is 
president, J. M. Sims vice president, both of 
New Orleans, La., and Bouslog, 
Moss Point, secretary-treasurer. 

Miss. — Terminal Facilities. — 
W. Denny & Co., owners of the Denny tram 
road now nearing completion between Moss 
Point, Miss., and Miss., 
closed a contract with Growers’ 


ha re oal, 





George T. 


Pascagoula, 


Donovan, 
the 


have 
South 


ern Dredging Co. to deepen Escatawpa river, 
using the excavation to form an embank 
ment for landing and sidings, thereby con 


two-mile terminal at which 
ocean-going vessels of 2000 and 3000 tons may 
moor and load lumber and merchandise with 

it understood that 
completed within five 


structing a 


safety and dispatch. is 
the docks will 


months. 


be 


Miss 
voted affirmatively 


Seminary, Water-works.—City has 
the issuance of $10,000 of 
onds for water-works and other public im 


provements. Address The Mayor. 


MISSOURI, 

Galena, Mo.—Sewerage.—E, J. Overby, Jop 
lin, Mo., has contract at $17,200 for construct 
ing sewer 

Harrisonville, Mo.—Scale and Foundry 
Plant Scale & Foundry Co. will 
erect new brick buildings, including foundry 
50x10 feet, two-story machine 5 
feet, engine-room 30x30 feet, wareroom 50x75 
feet and office 20x24 feet; bids are now being 

W. Colburn, Jr., president. 

City, Mo.—Woodworking Plant 
Sorenson Manufacturing Co., lately reported 


Improved 





shop 


wo 


received: J 


Kansas 


incorporated, has established plant for the 
manufacture of furniture and millwork for 
lumber yards.* 

St Louis, Mo Contracting Reinagel 


Bricklaying & Contracting Co. incorporated 
with $3000 capital stock by Michael Reinage!l, 
Henry Reinagel and Michael J. Reinagel. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Office and Store Fixtures 
Hall-Whgeler Manufacturing Co. incorpo 
rated with $80,000 capital stock by H. C. Hall, 
F. Wheeler and C, E. Mossop. 
Louis, Mo 
Bishop Automobile 


St. - Automobile 


Co. incorporated 


Supplies. 
with 


Board of Street | $5000 capital stock by Frank Bishop, D. H 


Hulbert and Ralph D. Riley. 

St. Louis, Mo,—Lumber.—Lafayette Lumber 
Co. incorporated with $20,000 capital stock 
by J. F. Oldham, Louis D. Walker, Arthur 
T. Walker and others. 











St. Louis, M« Shoe Factory.—Figaro Shoe 
( incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by 
I’. Ii. Doan, Sarah Saft and Kate Whitby 

S La M -Waterproofing Materia 
Mi ing Ferguson Waterproof Co. 
mcor ited wilt 00,000 capital stock by 
I } guson, George W Winstead, Al 

others 


fred F. Baggot and 
St. Louis, Mo Chemical 
} 


Chemical Co. incorporated with $80,000 capi 


tal stock by John J. Nally, Wm. L. Nichols, 
I’. J. Staed and others 

St. Louis, Mo Construction Ormond 
Building and Construction Co. incorporated 
with $11,000 capital stock by W. K. Kava- 
naug Edward Flad, Otto U. von Schrader 


and F. R, Bissell 

St. Louis, Mo.—Gas and Water-heater Ap 
Ileater Co 
with $10,000 capital stock by 
Robert M 

St. Louis, Mo.—-Iron and Steel Mills.—In 
terstate Iron & Metal Co., 5502 North Bulwer 
avenue, has incorporated, completed build 
product of 


incorporated 
Dudley Shaw 
Howard 


pliances.—Globe 


Shaw and Jos, E 


ing and installed equipment ; 
plant, scrap-iron and steel put into shape 
for mills and foundries; Manager, Fred 
Mayer.* 

rrenton, Mo.—Paving Manufac 
turing & Construction Co, has contract for 
paving 12 blocks; R. J. Pearson, City Engi 


(Referred to April 18. ) 


Trenton 


neer, 

Warren, Mo.—Pumps and Manufacturing 
Myers Pump & Manufacturing Co. will es 
tablish plant for the manufacture of pumps 
air and water; frame and metal building 
SOx120 feet will be erected; cost, $50,000 for 
building and equipment; manager, W. M. 
Myers; address, 5345 Beals Building, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Webb City, Mo.—Mining.—Bulldog Mining 
Co. incorporated with $200,000 capital stock 
by David Ingle, Daniel E. Reagan, Norman 


l’. Rood and others 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Apex, N. C.—Water-works.—Apex Water 
Co. incorporated with $25,000 capital stock 
by C. P. Sellars, J. Beale Johnson and P. J. 
Vlive to bore wells, construct reservoirs, 
tanks, etce., lay water pipes and furnish 
water-power and lights to municipalities and 
corporations. 

Asheville, N. C.—Building and Construc- 
tion.—Blue Ridge Building & Construction 
(o. incorporated by George W. Wicum, R. C. 
Stevens, S. M. Hemphill and others. 

Clarkton, N. C. 
Pianing Mill Co 
capital stock by O. L. Clark, G. L. 
J. A, Clark and M. B. McCuley. 

Concord, N. C.—Publishing.—Standard Book 
Co. incorporated with $15,000 capital stock 
by James P. Cook, J. L. Miller, R. L. Me 
Boger and others. 


Planing 
incorporated with $25,000 
Clark, 


Connell, C. E 

Elizabethtown, N. C. — Lumber. — Newton 
Purdie Lumber ( 
capital stock by T. N 
Addington, Wade, N. C 
lace, N. C., and T. J 
N. « 

Elm City, N. 
Cox, R. 8S. Wells, George A. Barnes and John 
L. Bailey propose organizing $20,000 company 
to build knitting mill. 

Goldsboro, N. C.—Lumber.—Whiteville Lum- 
capital stock from 


Addington and F. T. 
Alex Newton, Wal- 
Purdie, Fayetteville, 


ber Co, has increased 
$80,000 to $250,000. 

Hendersonville, N. C.—Cotton Mill.—Green 
River Manufacturing Co., recently reported 
incorporated, has organized with S. B. Tan 
ner, president ; J. A. Durham, vice-president ; 
J. O. Bell, secretary-treasurer, all of Henri- 
etta, N. C. It will build mill of 7500 spindles 
for manufacturing yarns and expects to comb 
the product. Robert P. Henry of Winston, 
N. C., is engineer in charge. Stuart W. 
Cramer of Charlotte, N. C., is mill architect 
in charge. Preparations for construction 
will be completed soon; company’s capital 
stock is $250,000. 

High Point, N. C.—<Aerial-wheel Plant.— 
High Point Aerial Wheel Co. incorporated 
with $20,000 capital stock by F. E. Thomas, 
Cc. B. Raper, E. W. Mellichampe and Phil L. 
Lance 

High Point, NJ C.— Planing Mills.—High 
Point Planing Mills Co. incorporated with 
$125,000 capital stock to continue an estab- 
lished enterprise by M. B. Smith, J. G, Gar 
land and Robert Laughlin. 

High Point, N. C.—Machine Works.—High 
Point Machine Co. incorporated with $250,000 
capital stock by E. W. VanBrunt, H. A. Me- 
graw and C. S. Dutton to take over the High 
Point Machine Works and the Dixie Motor 
Co 

Hoffman, N. C.—Brick and Concrete-block 
Plant.—G. C. Baldwin is contemplating es- 


tablishment of plant for the manufacture of 
sand-lime brick and concrete block.* 


Plant. Uron 


Mill.—Clarkton | 


incorporated with $40,000 | 


C.—Knitting Mill.—James W. | 


[ May 9, 1907, 
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C.—Cannery.—N. B. McLean is 
establishment of can- 


. Jupiter, N 
contemplating the 
nery.* 

‘ 

C.— Furniture and Wood- 

working l’lant.—Leaksville Furniture & Lum 

ber Manufacturing Co., recently reported in- 
corporated, will erect building 60x100 feet at 
cost of $12,000, and will manufacture chairs, 
sash, doors, blinds and building material. 

Address J. M. Hopper.* 

Macon County, N. C. — Ruby Mining. 

United States Ruby Mining Co., capitalized 

at $5,000,000, is developing ruby mines on 2500 


l Leaksville, N. 


acres of land on Cowee creek, a branch of 
Little Tennessee river. Experts have made 
a systematic search and recently collective 
deposit was discovered. Alfred H. Smith of 
A. H. Smith & Co., E. C. Converse of the 
United States Steel Co., Francis H. Leggett, 
Harrison B. Smith, John H. McAnerney, all 
of New York city, and others are interested. 

Maiden, N. C.—Cotton Mill.—L. A. Carpen 
ter and associates, said to be Northern capi 
talists, will build cotton mill 

Montreat, N. C.—Concrete Building Ma 
terials.—Montreat Concrete & Building Co 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by 
B. 0. Townsend of Montreat, Fleming Ram 
seur and Walter Ramseur of Shelby, N. C 
Newton, N. 


C.—Cotton Mill.—Catawba Cot 


ton Mills will erect an additional building | 


and install 3000 to 4000 spindles, with accom 
panying machinery; will probably build by 
day labor. Electricity will be used to drive 
the mill, the supply being furnished by the 
Southern Power Co.; main offices, Charlotte, 
 ¢ 

Oxford, N. C.—Cement-block Plant.—Ham 
Powell and Titus Currin will establish plant 
to manufacture cement blocks for building 


purposes. 

Pittsboro, N. C. — Cottonseed-oil Mills. — 
Chatham Cotton Oil Co. will rebuild on an 
enlarged seale the cottonseed-oil mill re- 
ported burned April 4; new structures will be 
of brick. 

Statesville, N. C.—Cotton Mill.—Paola Cot- 
ton Mills has organized with Eugene Morri 
son, president; W. D. McLelland, vice-presi 
dent; N. B. Mills, secretary-treasurer, and a 
capital stock of $110,000. This is the proposed 

| company, lately noted, of N. B, Mills. 

| Stony Point, N. C.—Lumber Plant.—J. W. 

| Watts Company will rebuild plant recently 
reported burned. New building will be of 
frame, steel-covered, 25x50 feet; cost $1000; 
to contain planer, drykiln and resaw. 

Wadesboro, N. C.—Quarry.—Company will 
be organized for establishment of brown- 
stone quarries. John T. Patrick can probably 
give information.* 

Wilkesboro, N, C.—Timber Development.— 
Giant Lumber Co., composed of B. M. Barn- 
hardt and W. J. Palmer, Lenoir, N. C., and 
others, has purchased about 10,000 acres of 
timber land along Reddies river for develop- 

} ment. It will construct a flume from rail- 
road at North Wilkesboro up Reddies river 
and through the timber property for floating 
lumber at a cost of $30,000. It is also pro 


| . , : 
posed to build lumber yard, planing mill, box 


about $150,000. 

Williamston, N. C.—Electric-power Plant.— 
Williamston Light & Power Co. incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock to generate and 
electric power, etec., by John D. 
Crawford and 8. J. Everett. 


transmit 


Biggs, Asa T. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
satesburg, S. C.—Water-works and 
tric-light Plant.—City contemplates increas- 
ing water supply and erecting light plant. 
It has secured an option on two acres of 
land on which to construct filtration sys- 

Address The Mayor. 


Elec- 


tem, reservoir, ete. 

Orangeburg, S. C.—Horse-collar Factory.— 
| S. H. Cuen intends to establish horse-collar 
factory. 

TENNESSEE. 

Altamont, Tenn. — Timber Development.— 
Harry Parker, vice-president of the Green- 
tield-Talbot-Finney-Battle Company of Nash- 
ville and Tullahoma, Tenn., has purchased 
for development about 2000 acres of poplar, 
oak and hickory timber lands estimated to 
cut about 10,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Carnegie, Tenn.—Leather Plant.—Southern 
Leather Co. incorporated with $5000 capital 
stock by John C. Laher, Thomas Cooper, A. 
G. Riddle and others. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Contracting.—Guild & 
Co. incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
to continue an established enterprise by 
George M. Guild, Wm. F. Orr, Frank Nie- 
land, Frank Spurlock and Foster V. Brown. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—Concrete Construc- 
tion.—Holston Concrete Construction Co. in- 
| corporated with $5000 capital stock by Eng- 
lish Tipton, G. W. Sitton, W. J. Exum and 
' others. 


Lawrenceburg, Tenn. — Water-works and 
Electric-light Plant.—City has engaged en- 
gineer to make surveys preparatory to con- 
structing proposed water-works and lighting 
plant. A bond issue of $25,000 has been voted. 
Address The Mayor 

Lewisburg, ‘Tenn.—Water-works.—City has 
voted affirmatively the issuance of $40,000 of 
bonds for constructing water-works. (Re 
ferred to March 28.) Address The Mayor. 

Manchester, Tenn.—Road Improvements.— 
Coffee county will vote on the issuance of 
$150,000 of bonds for road improvements. Ad 
dress County Commissioners 

Memphis, Tenn.—-Viaduct.—Illinois Central 
Railroad has accepted plans by James A. 
Engineer, for proposed 
over its yards and tracks at the 
intersection of McLemore About 
$40,000. will be expended; A. S. Baldwin, Chi 
Ill., chief engineer of the company 


Omberg, Jr., City 
viaduct 
avenue. 


cago, 
Phosphate Plant. 
incorpo 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Mt. Pleasant Bone Phosphate Co 
rated with $60,000 capital stock by R. L. 
Granberry, J. E. Brownlow, Eugene Ander 
son and others. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Clay Mines Tennessee 
Ball & Sagger Clay Co, incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock by J. P. Manning of 
Nashville, J, lb. Abbott, J. K. Waller and 
others. 

Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—Phosphate Mining.— 
Middle Tennessee Phosphate Co. (recently 
mentioned) will erect buildings at cost of 
$7000 to $10,000. American Process Co., New 
York, N. Y., will have charge of construction 
of plant; production to be 150 to 200 tons 
phosphate rock per day.* 

Springfield, Tenn.—Planing Mill.—Spring- 
field Planing Mill vo, will erect an addi 
tional mill for sawing rough timber. 

Westport, Tenn.—Saw and Grist Mill and 
Cotton Gin.—McCall & Sanders will build 
ginhouse 40x80 feet; cost about $2500; ca- 


| pacity of gin, about 10 bales cotton daily 


during season; capacity of sawmill, 8000 feet 
lumber daily. (Recently mentioned.) * 

Whitthorne, Tenn.—Cotton Gin.—Farmers’ 
Union is considering the erection of cotton 
gin. 

Winchester, Tenn.--Road Improvements. 
Franklin county will vote May 25 on the is 
suance of $200,000 of bonds for building pikes. 
(Election for voting on issuing $180,000 of 
referred to April 4, has been an- 

Address County Commissioners 


bonds, 
nulled. ) 


TEXAS. 
Amarillo, Texas — Water Supply. — Potter 
County Water Supply Co. incorporated with 
$150,000 capital stock by John K. Bryden, L. 


| W, Chase, J. H. Moore and others. 


| 


factories, ete., the total expenditure being 


Beaumont, Texas—Car-repair Shop.—Colo 
rado Southern, New Orleans & Ll’acitic Rail- 
erect car-repair building 40x100 
Gordon, Beaumont, chief engi- 


road will 
feet: B. B. 
neer. 

Mill. Re- 
Brownwood, 


Brady, Texas — Cottonseed-oil 
ported that C. H. Bencini, 
Texas, will establish cottonseed-oil mill, in- 
vesting about $60,000. 

Dallas, Texas Lumber. Burton Lumber 
Corporation has increased capital stock from 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

Denton, Texas—Woven-wire Plant.—Denton 
Woven Wire Co. has been organized with 


| $75,000 capital stock; J. N. Rayzor, president ; 


M. S. Stout, vice-president; W. W. Wright, 
secretary ; H. F. Schweer, treasurer, and E. 
Ii, Crain, general manager. 

El Paso, Texas—Telephone System.—South- 
ern Independent Telephone Co. will estab- 
lish telephone system. Building has been 
rented; capital invested $250,000. Company 
expects to install ultimately 6000 telephones. 
Officers are: Henry Lipp, president; R. V. 
Bowden, secretary and treasurer; J. H. Mor- 


| gan, general manager ; address, Times Build- 
ing. 


Fort Bend County, Texas—Sugar Planta- 
tion. —W. T. Eldridge, San Antonio, Texas, 
has purchased at $210,000 the Ellis estate, 
comprising 5000 acres, with sugar mill, ete. 
About $100,000 will be expended in improve- 
ments. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Wire-fence Works.— 
Standard Wire Fence Manufacturing Co. has 
been organized with $25,000 capital stock to 
establish wire-fence manufacturing plant, 
site having been recently purchased at about 
$20,000 ; Oswald Wilson, president. 

Gainesville, Texas—Electric-light Plant.— 
Gainesville Electric Light Co. has increased 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Goldthwaite, Texas—Cottonseed-oil Mill.— 
Reported that C. H. Bencini, Brownwood, 
Texas, will establish cottonseed-oil mill, in- 
vesting about $60,000. 

Gonzales, Texas—Water-power Plant.—Gon- 
zales Water-Power Co., recently mentioned 





as 
as planning improvements, will remodel 
dam; penstocks will be constructed of rejp. 
forced concrete ; one wheel added : abutment 
to be built of concrete; dam to be 19 feet 
high, timber cover, frame filled with stone 
upper base concrete ; dam will develop 6 pes 
700 horse-power for running pump for water. 
works, electric-light plant, cotton mijj and 
gin. Chester B. Davis is engineer Officers 
are T. F. Harwood, president; R. H Walker 
secretary ; W. B, Sayers,’ treasurer : Smith 4 
Lowery, superintendents. 

Hasse, Texas—Printery.—Moreland Print 
ing Co. incorporated with $14,000 capita) 
stock by J. F. Moreland, J. M. Pruett and 
W. C. Moreland. 

Houstoa, Texas—Water-works.—<( ity Coun. 
cil has adopted plans by the City Engineer 


for subpumping plant, and bids for its con 
struction will soon be asked. W. W. Brun 
son has been awarded contract at $1gg] for 


building additions to water plant. 


Houston, Texas—Terminals.—Houston Belt 
& Terminai Railway Co., W. E. Green, preg; 
dent, has made necessary preparations for 
proposed improvement of 12-block termina) 
district in the Third ward, and active wor, 
will begin at once. About 156 buildings jo. 
cated on the property will be removed, 
Freight terminals will consist of two large 
brick freight depots, each 800 feet long, with 
necessary tracks and paved driveways, jp. 
volving an expenditure of between $150,000 
and $200,000 Building to be used for out- 
bound freight will be 24x800 feet, while the 
receiving depot for inbound freight will be 
42x800 feet. It has been decided to defer the 
erection of passenger terminals until a later 
date, when, it is stated, a union passenger 
station having a frontage of 2000 feet will be 
built. It is also proposed to construct yards 
for the Rock Island-Frisco lines, to consist 
at first of six tracks, each 3000 feet long. 
The railroads in the Houston Belt & Termi- 
nal Co. are Trinity & Brazos Valley, Colo- 
rado Southern, New Orleans & Pacific, §t. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico and Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe. 

Itasca, Texas — Hardware. — Itasca Hard- 
ware & Furniture Co. incorporated with 
$20,000 capital stock by T. C. Carlisle, M. G. 
Easter, W. R. Carr and others 

Lufkin, Texas—Lumber.—Angelina Lumber 
Co. has increased capital stock from $150,000 
to $300,000. 

New Birmingham, Texas—Iron and Pipe 
Works and Cement Plant.—Rusk Iron Co. 
(lately reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $250,000, etc.) will make necessary 
repairs to present furnace and start a roll- 
ing mill of 100 tons capacity daily, enlarge 
present pipe foundry to 50 tons daily ca- 
pacity and build cement mill of 400 tons ca- 
pacity daily. Cement will be manufactured 
from furnace slag and clay. The company 
will also develop a limestone quarry, and ex- 


pects later to build lime works. W. H. Oat- 
ley is general manager; offices at Rusk, 
Texas. 


Port Arthur, Texas—Elevator Slip.—Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway has enlarged its 
original plans for construction of elevator 
slip at the docks. New order calls for slip 
400 feet long, 165 feet wide and 25 feet deep. 
Cotton shed, extending full length of slip and 
80 feet wide, will be built, together with nec- 
essary wharves. Space for four steamers 
will be provided ; W. Coughlin, Kansas City, 
Mo., general manager. 

Rusk, Texas—Iron Mining and Manufac- 
turing.—W. E. Lynch of Yuma, Ariz., and I. 
Wellington Gardner, 504 Bradberry Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., have purchased 500 acres 
of iron-ore lands near Rusk and propose to 
open mine. They contemplate building a 
furnace for manufacturing the ore into mar- 
ketable iron. ; 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria, Va.— Furniture Plant. —Con- 
vertible Furniture Manufacturing Co. incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock; Mary L. 
Evans, president ; Eugene Murray, vice-pres- 
ident, and William B. Murray, secretary 
treasurer, all of Washington, D. C. 

Amherst, Va.—Road Construction.—P. St. 
John Wilson, State Highway Commissioner, 
has made surveys and estimates the cost of 
constructing proposed macadam road from 
Amherst to Lynchburg, Va., at $52,000. A bond 
issue of $80,000 was reported August 23 as 

e 


having been voted ‘affirmatively for con- 
structing macadamized roads throughout 


Amherst county. Address Board of Super- 
visors. 

Appomattox, Va.—Telephone System.—Ap- 
pomattox Telephone Co. incorporated with 
$5000 capital stock by H. D. Flood, 8. L. Fer- 
guson, J. R, Horsley and others. 

Christiansburg, Va. — Mining. — Virginia 
Nickel Corporation incorporated with $6,00,- 
000 capital stock; John P. Freed, Brookline, 
Mass., president; R. J. Hamilton, Cambria, 
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treasurer, and M. H. Tompkins, Chris- 
secretary. 


Va., 
tiansburs, 
Christiansburg, Va.—Packing Plant.—Cbhris- 
tiansburz Packing Co. incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock; J. W. Walters, presi- 
A. Johnston, vice-president; D. G. 


dent; © 
Barnitz, secretary, and C. H, Calhoun, treas- 
urer. 

Clifton Forge, Va. — Ice Plant. — Clifton 


Forge Light & Water Co. will erect ice plant. 


Culpeper, Va.—Mining.—Appalachian Min- 
ing Co incorporated with $2,000,000 capital 
stock by George Buchanan, president; J. P. 
Wescott, vice-president, and J. D. Mittens 
wey, all of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Danville, Va.—Brick Plant.—J. T. Watson 
Brick Corporation, lately reported incorpo- 
engage in the manufacture of 
Officers are John T. Watson, 

Watson, vice-president ; 
secretary and treasurer.* 

Graham, Va.—Water-works.—W. D. Rob- 
erts has secured franchise and is organizing 
company to supply water to West Bluefield, 
w. Va., and East Graham. 


rated, will 
prick and tile. 
president Geo. A. 
J. T. Watson, Jr., 


Graham, Va.—Iron Furnace, etc.—Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., John B. Newton, vice- 
president, Bristol, Tenn., will rehabilitate 
and blow in its old furnace at Graham, new 
machinery having already been received. It 
is stated that the making of iron will be fol- 
lowed by construction of steel-rail mills and 
other plants for manufacturing raw pig-iron 
into merchantable material; New York 
offices, 40 Wall street. 

Louisa, Va.— Mineral Development. — Na- 
tional Mineral Corporation, lately reported 
incorporated with H, J. Schmitz, president, 
and James L, Devenny, secretary and treas- 
urer, is equipping mining plant; principal 
address, 1101 Hartje Building, Pittsburg, Pa.* 


Mineral, Va. — Excelsior Plant. — American 
Excelsior Co., lately reported as establishing 
plant, will erect and equip buildings at cost 
of about $6000; size 30x60 feet, with wings; 
frame; capacity, 30 tons excelsior per week ; 
president, J. A. Meeks; secretary, C. S. 
Miller ; address, Laurel, Ind.* 


Norfolk, Va.—Lumber.—John N. Hart Lum- 
ber Co. incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock by J. N. Hart, president; J. M. Ever- 
ett, J. S. Parrish, all of Portsmouth, Va., 
and others. 

Norfolk, Va.—Sewerage.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by J. D. Hank, secretary Local Board 
Seventh Ward, until May 30 for constructing 
part of sewerage system of said ward; W. 
T. Brooke, City Engineer.* 

Petersburg, Va.—Virginia Electric Tool & 
Manufacturing Co. is establishing plant for 
the manufacture of electric hammers; will 


also handle electrical machinery of all 
kinds.* 
Petersburg, Va.—Paving.—A. G. Murphy, 


Port Huron, Mich., has contract at $2.03 per 
square yard for paving 24,000 square yards 
of roadway with vitrified block on concrete 
foundation. (Referred to April 25.) 


Pittsville, Va.—Mining.—Pittsville Mining 
Co. incorporated with $50,000 capital stock ; 
E. R. Hutter, president and general man- 
ager, and C. M. Guggenheimer, secretary ; 
main offices in Lynchburg, Va. 

Pulaski, Va.—Coal Mines and Coke Ovens.— 
Kellioka Coal & Coke Corporation with $50,- 
000 capital stock; H. Hardaway, Georgel, 
Va., president; M. H. Tompkins, Christians- 
burg, Va., vice-president, and R. F. Baldwin, 
Pulaski, secretary-treasurer. 


Richmond, Va.—Flour Mill.—J. Lee Koiner, 
Charlotte, N. C., has purchased building to 
be converted into flour mill. Plant fronts 
200 feet on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad and comprises about one 
acre. Mr. Koiner has erected a four-story 
mill building and is now installing about $20,- 
000 worth of new machinery. 

Radford, Va.—Electric-power Plant.—Rad- 
ford Water Power Co. will expend about 
$25,000 in improvements, including the erec- 
tion of fireproof brick building equipped with 
a 200-kilowatt motor-generator set, recently 
purchased. 

Richmond, Va.— Public Improvements. — 
Committee on Apportionment of Expendi- 
tures in the Annexed Territory apportioned 
$100,000 for permanent improvements in the 
new district, $172,000 to be expended for 
Other betterments include grad- 
ing, gas, water, fire protection and schools. 


sewerage 


Roanoke, Va.—Printing and Manufactur- 
ing.—Union Printing and Manufacturing Co. 
incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by W. 
J. Camper, president; P. A. Dixon, vice- 
president, and J. D. Gish, secretary-treas- 
urer, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Arroyo, W. Va.—Oil Wells.—I. F. Allison, 

Chester, W. Va., and »artley Porter will in- 





corporate company to develop several hun- 
dred acres of oil lands. 

Bridgeport, W. Va. — Pottery. — West Vir- 
ginia Pottery Co. incorporated with $12,000 
capital stock by Jesse G. Lawson, C. H. War- 
ner, G. B. Late, 8S. S. Faris and others. 


Center Point, W. Va.—Oll Wells.—Shuman 
Heights Oil Co. incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock by Virgil I. Allen, D. C. Sweeney, 
I. W. Allen, J. D. Allen and others. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Brewery.—Clark Liquor 
Co. incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by 
J. P. Clark, S. G. Walker, W. 8S. Watson and 
others; principal office, 812 Kanawha street. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Glass Plant.—Banner 
Window Glass Co., Shirley, Ind., has pur- 
chased site in South Charleston on which to 
erect glass factory, to be a 24-pot plant. It 
will erect five concrete-block buildings 
blowing-room, 100x120 feet; flattening-room, 
70x125 feet; cutting-room, 40x65 feet; box- 
room, 40x65 feet, and warehouse, 40x140 feet. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Coal Mines.—F. 8 
Landstreet, No. 1 Broadway, New York, has 
incorporated a company to develop 6000 acres 
of coal lands in West Virginia, the prop 
erty having been purchased by him 
years ago. 


some 


Charleston, W. Va.— Coal Lands. — Swiss 
Land Co. incorporated with $175,000 capital 
stock to deal in coal lands by E. P. Mucklow, 
Cc. W. Morton, John M. Oliver and others 


Chester, W. Va. — Pottery. — Edwin M. 
Knowles China Co. incorporated with $150,000 
capital stock by Thomas B. Anderson and C. 
A. Smith of Chester, Edwin M. Knowles, 


Joshua Poole and others of East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 
Dola, W. Va.—Coal Mines.—Fayette Coal 


Co. has been incorporated and will develop 
200 acres of coal lands, expecting to increase 
capacity from 1000 to 1500 tons per week. 
Officers are: W. H. Martin, Uniontown, Pa., 
president; C. E. Wilson, Dunbar, Pa., first 
vice-president ; J. W. Greaves, Dunbar, Pa., 
second vice-president ; E. Dale Field, Union- 
town, Pa., secretary, treasurer and general 
manager; chief works at Dola; general 
offices at Uniontown, Pa.; will begin imme- 
diate development under the charge of Fay- 
ette Engineering & Construction Co., Union- 
town, Pa. 

Elm Grove, W. Va.— Milling, etc .— Elm 
Grove Milling Co. incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock by J. E. Haab, H. H. Horn- 


brook, Oliver Pryorst, C. 8S. Terrill and 
others. 
Eugene, W. Va.—Coal Mines and Coke 


Ovens.—Mattie May Coal & Coke Co, incor 
porated with $50,000 capital stock by W. N. 
Cole of Eugene, C. E. Hughes, A. C. Bailey, 
J. A. Vest and J. N. Wright of Rock, W. Va. 


Fort Springs, W. Va. — Portland-cement 
Plant.—Greenbrier Portland Cement Co. in- 
corporated with $300,000 capital stock by R. 
J. Stegall, Samuel Dixon and W. B. Calder 
of Macdonald, W. Va., and M. C. Brackman 
and A. D. Preston, Beckley, W. Va. 


Marlinton, W. Va.— Lumber. — Red Lick 
Lumber Co. incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock by A. D. Williams and N. C. McNeil 
of Marlinton, W. M. Funk, A. M. Funk and 
M. C. Watkins, Gassaway, W. Va., and 
others. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.—Brick, Tile and Con 
crete-block Plant.—Berkeley Brick, Tile & 
Concrete Co. incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock by W. E. Gordon, Edgar Bowen, D. 
W. Weaver and others. 

McMechen, W. Va.—Sewerage.—City has 
voted affirmatively the issuance of $25,000 of 
bonds for constructing sewerage ; referred to 
April 11. Address The Mayor. 

Preston County, W. Va.—Lumber.—Fort Pit 
Lumber Co. incorporated with $15,000 capital 
stock by H. L. Austin, G. M. McGinnis, R. 
J. Hadley, I. 8S. Dickey of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
others. 

Richwood, W. Va.— Telephone System. — 
Richwood Telephone Co. incorporated with 
$5000 capital stock by R. L. Marshall, A. L. 
Craig, J. M. Wolverton, E. E. Deitz and 
others. 

Shinnston, W. Va.—Construction.—Shinn 
ston Construction Co. incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock to conduct planing mill 
and contract for the erection of buildings 
by T. B. Martin, Leslie Hawkin, E. A. Allen, 
L. F, Chalfant and O. W. Moffatt. 

St. Albans, W. Va.—Terminals.—St. Albans 
Terminal Co. incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock by W. C. Hardy, I. C. Jordan, John 
O. Thayer and others, all of Charleston, 
W. Va. 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Chickasha, I. T.—Cotton-oll Mill.—Appache 
Cotton Oil Co. (mentioned March 14 as con- 
templating organization) has been incorpo- 


refinery with capital stock of $250,000. Offi 
cers gre J. J. Culberson, president; F. H 
Bailey, vice-president; A. T. Schmidt, secre 
tary and treasurer; company has 15 acres of 
land and has begun construction of mill 
Chickasha, I. T.—Cotton Compress.—Trad 
ers’ Compress Co.'s new compress (lately re 
ported to be will double its 
capacity When 
the plant had compressed over 100, 


have 
destroyed by fire 


rebuilt) 
original 
recently 
Oo”) bales of cotton this season 


Lindsay, I. T.—Bridge Construction.—Com 


pany bas been organized with $7500 capital 
stock to erect three steel and iron bridges 
across the Washita river; Commercial Club 
is interested 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Chandler, O. T Cotton Gin Central 
Oklahoma Gin Co. incorporated with $7500 
capital stock by L. H. Rooney, H. M. John 
son and Roy Dawson 

Enid, O. T.—Oil and Fuel Company.—West 


ern Oil & Fuel Co. incorporated with $500,000 
capital stock by Fred I. Green of Enid, Geo. | 
E. Mau, Cleveland, 0. T., and Howard M 
Sharp, Tulsa, I. T 

Fairview, O. T.—Cotton Manufacturing 
Incorporated Orient Cotton Products Co., 
with a capital stock of $200,000, by H. Clay 
Willis of Fairview, J. S. Huston of Thomas, 
©. T., and J. H, Coburn, M. V. Watson and | 
J. K. Shinn of Kansas City, Mo 

Guthrie, O. T.—Brick Plant.—Howkin Brick 
Co. incorporated with $25,000 stock | 
by L. E. Squire of Guthrie, Kimber, 
St. Joseph, Mo., and 
tonwood Falls, Kans. 

Hooker, O. T.—Cement Plant 
ment Co. incorporated by Jesse S. Moffitt, | 
Francis T 
others 


capital 
Helen 


James Howard, Cot 


Norbury, Joseph F 


Oklahoma City, O. T.—Dye Works.—French 
Unique Dyre Cleaning & Dye Works incorpo- 


rated with $25,000 capital stock by T. J. 
Gentry and A. G. and BD. D. French. 
Oklahoma City, O. T.—Gin and Milling 


Plant.—People’s Gin & Milling Co. incorpo- 
rated with $100,000 capital stock by E. M. 
Team, P. P. West and G. W. Colliver. 


Oklahoma City, O. T.—Oklahoma City Desk 
Co., lately reported incorporated, will erect 
and equip buildings at cost of about $30,000 
for the manufacture of school desks, office 
and teachers’ desks, bank and office fixtures, 
showcases, etc.; officers are Alvin O. 
ers, president and general manager, and S. 
P. MelIntyre, secretary and treasurer; ad 
dress, 311-313 North Robinson street.* 


Oklahoma City, O. T.—Clothing Factory.— 
Good Form Cloak & Suit Co. incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock by Lillie A. Leary 
and Edith M. Allen of Oklahoma City and 
W. L. Leary of Medford, O. T. 


Oklahoma City, O. T.—Engraving and 
Printing Plant.—Oklahoma Engraving & 
Printing Co. incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock by F. P. Ziegler, Kaye W. Dawson, 
Cc. E. Bennett and others. 

Pawnee, O.T.—Cotton Gin.—Farmers’ Union 
Gin Co. incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock by J. T. Sousley, J. A. Krebs, J. W. 
Pyatt and others. 

Prague, O. T.—Cottonseed-oil Mill.—Union 
Cotton Oil Co., lately reported incorporated, 
will establish 40-ton mill; capital stock, $50,- 
000. Officers are J. G. Lindsay, president; C. 
G. Ambristor, vice-president; W. E. Am- 
bristor, secretary-treasurer. C. G. Ambristor 
will be general manager. 

Shawnee, O. T.—Iron Works.—Oklahoma 
Malleable Iron Works Co. incorporated with 
$200,000 capital stock by J. R. Pring, Charles 
McCormick and H. D. Mckee. 

Thomas, O. T.—Water-works and Electric 
light Plant.—City has voted affirmatively the 
issuance of $35,000 of bonds for constructing 
water-works and electric-light plant Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 

Waurika, O. T.—Railway Shops and Round- 
house.—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way is reported to erect roundhouse and 
shops; J. B. Berry, Chicago, Ill., chief engi- 
neer. 

Waynoka, O. 
Star Telephone Co. incorporated by A. E. 
and M. A. McGolden and Frank M. Critz of 
Zeigler, O. T. 

Weatherford, O. T.—Elevator.—Independent 
Elevator Co, incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock by A. P. Sights of Weatherford, 


George G. Sohlberg, F. P. John and H. A. 





Wilkinson of Oklahoma City, O. T., and 
others. 

BURNED. 
Durham, N. C.—Hotel Carolina; loss 





$175,000. 


Hooker Ce- | 


Robinett and | 


Bow- | 


T.—Telephone System.—Lone | 
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BUILDING NOTES. 





*Means machinery, proposals or supplies 
are wanted, particulars of which will be 
found under head of “Machinery, Proposals 
and Supplies Wanted.’ 

Alexandria, La.—City Hall.—City has ac 
Emmett S. Hull for proposed 
(Referred to in detail April 25.) 


cepted plans by 
city hall 
Warehouse. 
Union has or- 
ganized stock company and awarded contract 
100x150 feet, to 
president. 


Cotton 
Farmers’ 


Amite City, La 
Tangipahoa Parish 
for building iron 


cost $3300; 


warehouse 
Dan Edwards, Sr., 


Arkadelphia, Ark.—School Building.—A. J 
Miller Contracting & Engineering Co., St 
Louis, Mo., has contract at $41,500 for ere« 
tion of two stories with 


school 


building ; 
basement ; to be com 


(Referred to April 4.) 


seating capacity 1000; 


pleted by October 1 


Atlanta, Ga.—Apartment-house.—Sidney H 
I’helan is having plans prepared by Norrman 
& Falkner for erection of apartment-house, 
10 apartments; red 
Elizabethan style of 
roof covered with red Spanish 
brick 
columns of steel 


iux60 feet; tive stories; 
brick and terra-cotta ; 

architecture; 
tiles; Hloors of with 


arches, covered 


concrete ; 
Baltimore, Md Hospital.—The Maryland 
General Hospital, Linden avenue and Madi 


son street, will erect two-story brick addi 
tion to cost $15,000; J. Edward Laferty, ar 
| chitect, 11 East Pleasant street. 


Baltimore, Md.—Dwellings.—Edward J. Gal 


lager, builder, 2407 Fairmount avenue, will 


| erect 250 two-story brick dwellings on Monu 


street, near Milton avenue. 


Md. — Dwellings. — T. Milton 
Jones, builder, 1520 Light street, will erect 
il two-story brick dwellings on Clement near 
Jackson street 


Baltimore, Md. — Bandstand. — Board of 
Awards, City Hall, has awarded contract to 
Milton C. Davis, 5 Hopkins place, for the 
construction of bandstand at Clifton Park at 
his bid of $10,201. 

Baltimore, Md.—Warehouse.—J, Ross Myers 
of Slagle & Myers, 44 North street, has 
commissioned John Freund, Jr., architect, 
Vansant Building, 210 East Lexington street, 
| to prepare plans and specifications for ware 
|} house to be erected at 406 North street; four 
32x96 feet; brick with stone trim- 
| mings; structural iron and steel; elevator. 

Bids on construction will be taken. 


|} Baltimore, Md. — School Building. - 


ment 


saltimore, 





| stories, 


Refer- 
| ring to school building to be erected on 
|} grounds of St. Mary's Industrial School, 
| Brother Dominic, superintendent, Wilkens 
and Caton avenues, the following contractors 
are estimating on construction: Edward 
Brady & Son, 1113 Cathedral John 
Stack & Son, 250 West Preston street; Mon 
monier & Sorrell, 308 Laurens street; J. J. 
O'Connor, 427 East Lexington street; J. J. 
Walsh & Son, 1525 Maryland avenue, and 
F. A. Klunk, 309 Jasper street ; four stories, 
65x90 feet; stone exterior; structural iron 
and steel ; electric wiring and fixtures; sani- 
tary plumbing; heating system; bids to be 
in May 8; Francis E. Tormey, architect, Wil- 
son Building, 301 North Charles street. 


street; 


Baltimore, Md.—Dwelling.—Robert Garrett, 
506 Continental Building, has awarded con- 
tract to John Cowan, 106 West Madison 
street, for remodeling his dwelling on Charles- 
Street avenue, to cost $25,000; Bissell & Sink- 
ler, architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

saltimore, Md.—yY. M. C, A. Building.—The 
Baltimore & Ohio branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
will have the plans and specifications for its 
new building at Barney and Suffolk streets 
prepared by the engineering department of 





the railroad company; two stories; cost 
$40,000. 
Benton, Ark.—Warehouse.—Saline County 


Farmers’ Union Cotton Warehouse Co, in- 
corporated ; W. H. Johnson, president; B. J. 
| Ball, vice-president ; L. A. Hockersmith, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





| 
| Birmingham, Ala. — Warehouse. — 8. Spiro 
| has let contract to A. C, Burns for erection 
of warehouse recently mentioned ; size 50x140 
| feet; four floors and basement; electric 
| lighting ; cost $22,000; architect, H. D. Breed- 
| ing.* 


Birmingham, Ala. — Residence.— Oscar R. 
Hundley will erect residence; two stories; 
brick and stone; hot-air heating; gas and 
electric lighting; cost $40,000; architect and 
contractor not yet selected. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Freight Depot.—Louis 
ville & Nashville Railroad is reported to en- 
large freight depot, change trackage and 
make other improvements, expending about 


$50,000; W. H. Courtenay, Louisville, Ky., 
chief engineer. 
Brookhaven, Miss.— Cotton Warehouse. — 


Farmers’ Co-operative & Educational Union 
of Lincoln County will organize company to 
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! irehouse with capacity of | ointe glass; gas and electric fixtures; cost 

LJ \\ I I’a sons is inte rested $50,000 
Mis Passenyet Station Frankfort, Ky.—Residence.—W. HH. loge 
is t r pproved for erection of | has had plans prepared by Leo L. Oberwarth 
I n for the Illinois Central | for residence: two stores; 24x40 feet: con 
Kai i ed pre d brick with stone trim crete blocks ; concrete flooring ; hot-air heat; 

Xlib Lee steam heat; cost $10,000 
a A. S. Baldwin, Chicago, HL, Frankfort, Ky Warehouses.—S. C, Herbst, 
a Frankfort, Ky, (ITerbst Importing Co., Mil 
Buena Vist Va.—Bank Building.—l’eople’s waukee, Wis.), and the Old Crow & Hermit 
B iaving plans prepared by H. M. Mil age [Distillery of Franklin county have pur 
er for bank ding of cement stone, with | chased 2,100,000 feet of lumber from Combs 
ird ) lilding to have hot-water | Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., to be used in 
ating, electric lights and modern plumbing. | erecting three seven-story warehouses with 
Catonsville. Md.—Store Building.—John S. | 4 Capacity of 20,000 barrels each 

Wilson Company has had plans prepared by l'rederick, Md.—Bank Building.—Citizens’ 
Charles M. Anderson, 324 North Charles | National Bank will erect addition to bank 

street, Baltimore, Md., for store building: | pyilding 
two stories, 25x80 feet; brick; ornamental) 15+ Royal, Va.—totel.—Waterlick White 
2 Sulphur Springs Co. is improving three 
Charleston, S. C.—Building.—Bids are in story hotel to accommodate 150 guests; 
vited for erection of three-story brick build | jot and cold water; acetylene-gas lighting ; 
ing for Knights of Columbus at No, 43 Cal-} sujphur bath pools; cost of improvements, 
houn street in accordance with plans on file | 310,000; architect, A. F. Hunt, Richmond, 
it office of treasurer of building committee, | yg - hotel is one mile from Waterlick sta 


id Broad street tids are to be submitted on 


or before May 8 Work is to be completed 
within six months after contract is awarded; 
certified check for $300 to accompany bid; 
successful bidder to give surety company 
bond for $5000; sealed bids to be marked 


of C, Hall” and are to be 
building 


‘Proposals for IK 
directed to the treasurer of the 
isual rights reserved 
Bank Building 

Deposit Co. has 


OmmMittee 
Charlestown, W. Va 
Farmers & Merchants’ 
nwarded contract to M. J 
cranite, Indiana limestone 


Rohr for erection 


of bank building ; 


and light brick: tile roof; cost $25,000 
Charleston, W Va Lodge Building. — 
Building committee of Beni Kedem Temple, 


A. A. O. N. M. &., 
Payne, Neil Robinson and J. D 
purchased site 72x219 feet on which to erect 


composed of Charles Ik 


ote 
Baines, has 


building, expending about $60,000, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Office Building.—Dr. FE. C 
ister has purchased site having a front 





ive of 33 feet on which to erect building for 
the Charlotte Medical Journal ; three stories ; 
pressed brick ; cost $15,000 

Chattanooga, Tenn.--Vassenger Station 


Fairfax Harrison 
president, has received 


Chattanooga Station Co., 
Washington, ID. C 
bids and is now considering the awarding of 
coutract for proposed passenger station to 
cost $500,000, plans for which have been pre 
pared by Donn Barber, 24 East 23d street, 
New York, N. ¥ Site has been graded, and 
it is expected that actual work on the pre 


liminaries of constructing the station will 


begin by May 20. Foundations will be of 
stone, framework of steel and main building 
of brick Ww. 


Building, is engineer in charge 


Dunbar Jenkins, offices in News 
(Referred 
to April 18 and previously.) 

Colbert, Ga.—Store Building.—B. J. Porter 
field has let contract to Winder Lumber Co., 
Winder, Ga., for erection of two-story brick 
store building: size 30x60; cost $4000 

Dallas, Texas—Hotel.—Charles A. 
will erect addition to the St. George Hotel 
Ilarry t’. Mozier; 50x9 feet ; 
steel frame 


Hodges 
after plans by 
seven stories ; 

Durham, N. C.—Churech.—W. A, Erwin has 
had plans prepared and awarded contract to 


tion on Southern Railroad; officers of com 
pany are D. C. O'Flaherty, Richmond, Va., 
president; M. J. Fulton, secretary and treas 
urer; T. S. Duncan, manager. 

Garyville, La.—Wharf.—S. M. Bloss, mana 
ger Lyon Lumber Co., will 
wharf 150x400 feet. About 1000 feet of track 
e constructed on the dock 


(‘ypress erect 


age will 
Greensboro, Ga. Store Building. E. A. 

Copeland awarded contract to Winder Lum 

Winder, G: 
modern 


for erection of store 
front; cost 


er Co., 
building : plate-glass 
$11,350. 

Warehouse. — Farmers’ 
Co-operative and Educational Union of 
South Carolina will consider the erection of 


Greenville, S. 


cotton warehouses: O. I’. Goodwin, Laurens, 
Ss. C., State president 
Miss 


Liverpool, 


Greenwood, Business Building.—.. 
FE. Dobson, England, represented 
by Ben IHlumphreys, Jr.. and Barry Parish, 
will erect two-story brick business building 
to be occupied by Alexander Eccles & Co, 

Greenwood, S. C.—Lodge Building.—Direct 
vs of the Masonic Temple 
sioned C. FE. Choate, Augusta, Ga., 


have commis 
to prepare 
plans and specifications for proposed four 
story temple to cost $30,000 

Greenwood, S. C.—School Building.—Board 
»f School Trustees has selected C. C. Wilson, 
Columbia, 8S. C., to prepare plans and speci 
tications of proposed school building. (Re 
ferred to April 4.) 

Hattiesburg, Miss.—Office Building.—West 
ern Union Telegraph Co. will not erect office 
building, as was recently incorrectly re 
ported 

Ilinton, W. Va.—tIlotel, ete—Hotel Me 
Creery Co. incorporated with $25,900 capital 
stock by J. T. MecCreery, William Plumly, 
Jr., F, R. Puckett and others. 

Ilinton, W. Va.—Building.—Big Four Broth- 
erhood Improvement Co. has adopted plans 
by J. B. Stewart, Huntington, W. Va., for 
proposed building; 50x140 feet; four or five 
stories; first story of stone and remaining 
stories of pressed brick ; first floor to contain 
four storerooms, 22x50 feet; elevator; cost, 
including site, $69,000. (Referred to April 18.) 
Hopkinsville, Ky.—Residence.—T. M. Dal 
ton has had plans prepared by 
Nashville, Tenn., for residence; two 


James L. 


Long, 





I, G. Lawrence for erection of memorial 
Episcopal Church to cost about $6000. Strue 
ture will be built of pressed brick or granite 

Eagle Vass, Texas.—Business Building.—J. 
W. Shipman will erect brick building 42x75 
@eet, two stories and cellar, at cost of from 


$5000 to $6000; will have hand elevator and 
gasoline and electric lights 

Edwards, Miss.—Residence.—A. J. Lewis, 
Jr., has awarded contract to J. F, Barnes, 
Jackson, Miss., for erection of residence to 
cost $15,000 
Theater and Lodge 
Association in 


Elm Grove, W. Va 
suilding.—Mystie Pythian 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock by J, E. 
Raab, L. K. Cracraft, Frank Heggs, J. M. 
Butler and others 

Fayetteville, N. C.—Church.—Sealed bids 
will be received for building the new Hay 
Street Methodist church, according to plans 
and specifications drawn by Wheeler, Runge 
& Dickey, Charlotte, N. C., until May 15. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the 
Gorham Book Fayetteville ; 
ful bidder will be required to give bond; 
usual rights reserved; B. C. Gorham, secre- 


Store, success 


tary committee 
Fort Smith, Ark.—Residence.—John Edring- 
ton has had plans prepared by W. H. Blakely 


for residence; two stories; stone veneered ; 





gas and electric fixtures: cost $7000. Bids 
are being received by the architect. 

Fort Smith, Ark Office Building. — Bids | 
have been received by W. H. Blakely for 
office building for Allan Kennedy; four ; 


press brick and stone ; 


stories, 28x151 feet; 


x60 feet; press brick and Bedford 
stone: hot-water heat; cost $12,000. 

Hlonea Path, S. C.—Library.—J. H 
Anderson, 8S. C., is preparing plans for $5000 
Carnegie Library. 


stories ; 


Casey, 


IHlouston, Texas—Warehouse.—James Bute 
is having plans prepared by Ollie J. Lorehn 
for erection of building, 175x200 feet; four 





stories and basement; brick or reinforced 
concrete; cost $85,000; structure 
will be occupied by the James Bute Com 
pany for central warehouse. 


$75,000 to 


Ilouston, Texas—Residence.—S. A. Coulter, 
contractor for residence for H. M. Holle 
man in Hyde Park suburb, will erect building 
47x56 feet; lower half press brick, upper yel 
low pine; nine rooms ; hot-air and emergency 
gas heating; electric and gas lighting; cost 
$10,500. (Recently mentioned.) * 

Huntsville, Tenn. — Jail Building.—County 
is contemplating erection of jail building; 
as proposed, to be of stone, costing $10,000. 
Ek. G. Foster is chairman of committee; M. 
L. MeDonald, secretary. Committee invites 
correspondence with architects and builders. 
Address secretary. 

Jacksonville, Fla. — Congrega- 
tion B'nai Israel will erect synagogue 40x70 
feet, costing $20,000. Plans have been pre- 
pared by McClure & Holmes; E. H. Pilton, 
chairman building committee. 


Synagogue. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—Apartment-house.— Mor- 
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two stories; frame; 46x86 feet; four apart- 


ments of six rooms each, 
First Pres 


edifice to cost 


Johnson City, Teon.—Church 
Chureh will 


Address The Pastor. 


byterian erect 


about $20,000, 


>- 


Joplin, Mo.—Bank, Store and Office Build- 
ing.—Arthur, Cox & Schumaker have had 
plans prepared by A. C. Michaelis for bank, 
store and office building; two stories; 100x 
1) feet; press brick and stone; gas and elec- 
trie lights; cost $20,000. Bids will soon be 
received. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Office Building.—Victor 
If. Laederich awarded contract to George L. 
Brown for erection of office building after 
Frank S. Rea; 37%xi50 feet; eight 
stories; steel construction, finished in gray 
brick and terra-cotta trimmings; 75 rooms; 
cost $200,000. 


plans by 


Kansas City, Mo.—Apartment-house.—Chas. 
I’. Smyth will erect apartment-house after 
plans by John W. McKecknie; four stories ; 
136 feet frontage; 24 apartments; 
brick and cut stone; ornamental-iron porch 
rails; tile reof: cost $70,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Office Building.—Orient 
Building Co., H. A. Garvey, manager, will 
erect office building after plans by John H. 
Indianapolis, Ind; 96x115 feet; 16 
stories; 400 or 500 rooms; copper window 
elevators; fireproof; roof garden, 
area of 9200 square feet; cost 
Morrow and Gardiner 


Stem, 


frames ; 
having an 
$700,000. Thomas R. 
Lathrop own the tract. 

City, Mo Congrega 
tion Bnai Jehudah has awarded contract 
to Taylor & Winn Construction Co. for erec- 
temple; Bedford limestone ; 


Kansas —Synagogue. 


tion of 
$150,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Church.— Charles A. 
Smith has completed plans for proposed edi- 
fice for the Grace Presbyterian Church; 87x 
130 feet; native stone with Carthage stone 
trimmings: roof of red tile; seating capacity 
of auditorium and Sunday-school rooms 800. 


Kansas City, ‘Mo.—Business Building.—J. 
l.. Woolfolk and Beverly C. Vlatt have had 
plans prepared for business building; three 
stories, 48x117 feet ; steel and brick. 


and James Ketner have leased site, 80x132 
feet, adjoining the Densmore Hotel and will 
probably erect an addition to the building. 


Kenedy, Texas—School Building.—City has 
voted affirmatively the issuance of $12,000 of 
brick building. 

address The Mayor. 


bonds for erecting school 
(Referred to April 4.) 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Bank Building.—Mechan 

ics’ National Bank has had plans prepared 
by Barber, Kluttz & Graf for erection of | 
three-story building; contract will soon be 
awarded 

Little Rock, Ark.—Office Building.—H. A. 

Rowman, Little Rock, Ark., is preparing 
plans for office building; nine stories, 75x140 
feet; steel construction with brick and stone 


walls; fireproof; cost $125,000. 


Longgrove, Ky.—Residence.—S. G. MeDou- | 
gal is having plans prepared by Val P. Col- | 
lins, Louisville, Ky., for residence; frame; 
hot-air furnace; cost 


metal roof; plumbing; 


$5000. 

Louisville, Ky. — Apartment-house. — R. B. 
Straus has purchased site with a frontage of 
22, feet and will probably erect an apart- 


ment-house. 


Louisville, Ky. — Sanatorium. — Kentucky 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association has secured 63 
acres of land, having an elevation of 540 feet 
above sea-level, on which to erect sanato- 
rium, expending about $22,000. Plans for re 
modeling residence, converting it into admin- | 
istration building, and for erection of sep- 
arate buildings for dormitories and laundry 
have been prepared by D. X. Murphy & Bro. 
Contracts will, soon be swarded. Distrib- 
uting pipe from system of Louisville Water 
Co. will be extended to the property. Ad- 
ministration building will be heated by hot- 
air furnace and light will be supplied to it | 
and dormitories by acetylene-gas machine; | 
John Marshall, president of sanatorium as- | 
sociation. 


Bank Building.—Wooten 
& Reynolds contract to erect $10,000 | 
building for the Farmers’ National Bank 
Iiarris & Shopbell, Evans- 


Madisonville, Ky. 
have 


after plans by 
ville, Ind 
Matoaka, W. 
W. W. Harlow will 
building 56x60 feet. 
Maysville, Ky.—Bank Building.—First Na- 
tional Bank will have plans prepared by 
Richards, McCarty & Buford, Columbus, | 
Ohio, for bank building: 


Va.—Business Building.—Dr. 
erect two-story brick 


five stories; fire- 
proof; 48 offices; cost $75,000. 

Mena, Ark.—Lodge Building.—Elks’ Lodge 
has had plans prepared by W. H. Blakely, 
Fort Smith, Ark., for lodge building; two 





ris J. Roeder will erect apartment-house ; 


stories; press brick, veneered; gas and elec- 


vitrified | 


cost | 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel.—A. O. Thompson 





tric lights: cost $15,0M; 
receive bids 


Meridian, 


architects wil] soon 


Miss.—Freight Depot.—New 6, 


leans & Northeastern Railroad (Queen & 
Crescent Route) has awarded contract to ¢ 
M. Rubush for erection of freight depot: 
plans call for two structures, 600x50 feet and 
d09x45 feet, respectively; contract price jg 
said to be about $200,000. (Referred to 
May 2.) 

Middlebourne, W.Va.—Sealed proposals wij 
be received by Board of Directors of Tyler 
County High School, Middlebourns until 
May 28 for general construction of Tyler 
county high-school building, in accordang 
with plans by Alexander & Chaplin, New 


Martinsville, W. Va.; certified check for 3 
per cent. of amount of proposal must accom- 
pany same and be made payable to order of 
| J. G. Mayfield, secretary of board ; bond from 
approved indemnity company of 50 per 
contract must be furnished 
by contractor prior to signing contract 

Drawings may be seen at office of J. G. May- 
field, Middlebourne, and office of Alexander 
& Chaplin, New Martinsville; usual! rights 
reserved. All proposals must be on blanks 
furnished by architects. 

Middlesboro, Ky.—School Building.—Boarq 
of Education has had plans prepared for 
building for pupils; two 
with basement; eight rooms; cost 


cent. 
of amount of 





school colored 
stories, 
$8000. 
Mobile, Ala.—Hotel.—A. Dacovich & Sons 
have awarded contract to E. E. Ward & Co. 
for erection of addition to the St. Andrew 
Hotel and to L. J. Leahy for plumbing, 
Plans have been prepared by R. Benz & Sons, 
Masonic Temple. Structure will be four 
stories high, have 100 feet frontage and con- 
tain 3) rooms. (Referred to April 18.) 
Mobile, Ala.—Church.—-Interstate Construe- 
tion Co. has contract to rebuild the interior 
of Christ Church; approximate cost $25,000, 
Mobile, Ala.—Buildings.—University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has adopted plans 
by Rudolph Benz & Sons for improving 
buildings of medical department at Mobile. 
Plans call for the ereciion of two wings on 
the east and west sides of present building, 
respectively, to be used for clinical and 
pharmalogical purposes. Electric lights and 
gas will be installed; Dr. Rhett Goode, Mo 
bile, dean. 
Mobile, Ala. — Church. — St. Louis Street 
Baptist Church has awarded contract to W. 
M. Moseley, 303 Lafayette street, for build- 


ing church edifice mentioned April 18. Build- 
ing will be 51x75 feet.* 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. — Courthouse. — Ruth- 


erford county will erect courthouse, for 
which plans and specifications are being pre- 
pared by H. L. Lewman, Louisville, Ky. 

Muskogee, I. T.—Convention Hall.—Market 
Square & Convention Hall Co., lately report- 
ed incorporated, will erect building 100x175 
feet; cost $40,000; natural-gas_ heating; 
architect, Ben Cunliff; contractor, Frank 
Fee; president, A. C. Trumlo. 

Nashville, Tenn.—School Buildings.—Board 
of Education has approved pians by Robert 
Sharpe for proposed Eastland school build- 
ing and colored schoolhouses in the Eighth 
and Fourteenth wards, respectively. It is 
proposed to build at once a portion of the 
Eastland school at a cost of from $10,000 to 
$12,000, postponing completion until required ; 
total cost $25,000. Eighth-ward building will 
cost, with site, about $10,000, and the Four- 
teenth-ward structure, with site, about $6000; 

E. Howell, president of Board. 

New Iberia, La.—Opera-house and Lodge 
Building.—Local Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, con- 
templates erection of opera-house and lodge 
building, for which bids are advertised. 
Plans and specifications have been prepared 
by Stone Bros., Hibernia Bank Building, 
New Orleans, La.; estimated cost $25,000 to 
$30,000. Julius Scharff is president of com- 
pany. 

New Orleans, La. — City Hall. — City has 
awarded contract to the Congress Construc- 
tion Co. for building City Hall annex at 
238,993 and $5500 for additional passenger 
elevator. Structure will be of steel and con- 
crete; six stories; exterior of stone and 
terra-cotta. 

Norfolk, 
Apartment and 


Va. — Apartment-house. — Ariel 
Realty Corporation incor- 


| porated with $10,000 capital stock; W. W. 
| Marshall, president ; A. J. Morris, vice-presi- 
| dent, and R. H. Worrell, secretary. 


Norfolk, Va.—Hotel.—Gordy’s Hotel incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital stock; J. M. Sit- 
terson, Williamston, N. C., vice-president, 
and A. Summerfield, Norfolk, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Norfolk, Va.—Warehouse. — West Richard- 


son, Newport News, Va., has contract to 


erect warehouse of the Virginian Railway 
(formerly the Tidewater Railway) ; brick 


and concrete ; 50x200 feet ; cost $30,000. 
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Oklahoma City, O. T.—Church.—Cumber-| ing high-school building and $30,000 for | and A. E, Hess chief engineer of the con 
land Presbyterian Church (Maywood) will] erecting three ward school buildings, costing struction company. 
erect church edifice 60x60 feet; brick; base- | $10,000, respectively. Address The Mayor. Ava, Mo.—I. N. Smith of Springfield, Mo., 
ment, main floor and gallery ; probably steam Temple, O. T.—Opera-house.—Temple Opera | is reported to be promoting a plan to build 
heating ; ‘lectric lighting ; cost $15,000; bids | tTouse Co, incorporated with $25,000 capital | a railroad to connect Ava and other points 
to be qpenes yo pune Oe oes work nf stock by E. L. Pulliam, Sid Ratcliff, O. 8. Bartow, Fla.—Mr. Joseph David, in writ 
separate departments; art achest, W. N.| Miller and others. ing the Manufacturers’ Record that bids for 
Meredith (Mentheaes Ages ©.) Thomasville, Ga.—Stable.—Contract is not | the first section of the Peninsular Railway 
Oklahoma City, O. T.—Residence.—W. S. yet let for erection of stable (mentioned | were to be opened on May 1, says that bids 
Payne W! have plans prepared by Ed J. May 2) to be built on plantation of O. H. | for the second section, from Mulberry to 
peters, Shawnee, O. T., for residence; two] payne at cost of $30,000. Building will be | Plant City, Fla., will be asked about May 15 
stories, 43x50 feet; buff brick and stone; gas} g7x97 feet 6 inches; brick walls; shingle | The line will be about 50 miles long from 
and electri lights ; cost $12,000. roof; interior finish, Georgia hard pine, tile | Bartow via Mulberry, Plant City and Thon 
Orange, Texas—Residence.—F, H. Farwell | and enameled brick; stabling for 14 horses; | otosassa to Tampa. The William H. Evers 


has had plans prepared by C. H. Page, Aus- 
tin, Texas, for residence ; wire lath and ce- 
mission style. 


ment ; 

Pulaski renn.—Courthouse.—County Court 
of Giles county will appropriate $25,000 for 
rebuilding courthouse reported burned May 


Rivers, W. P. Hart, R. H. Por 


2, Flournoy 
Pitman comprise building 


ter and T. W. 
committee 
Richmond, Va.—Almshouse.—Council Com- 
mittee on Relief of the Poor has approved 
revised plans by Charles K. Bryant for 
negro almshouse, which will probably bring 
cost of erection within the $56,000 available. 
Bids will be asked. 
Va. — Public 


Richmond. Bath. — Archer & 


Allen, 47 © ntral Savings Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md., have prepared plans for 


pranch public-bath building. Bids are being 

received. 
Ripley, Tenn 

Warehouse Co 


-Warehouse.—Farmers’ Union 
incorporated with $4000 capi- 
tal stock by S. T. Kirkpatrick, W. F. Rober 
son, W. k. Wood and others. It will erect 
cotton $x200 feet, contract for 
which wil! soon be awarded. 


warehouse 


Roanoke, Va.— Store Buildings. — Massy, 
Martin & Thomas will erect two store build- 
ings; cost $12,000; architect, H. M. Miller; 
contractor, John Barber. 

Rosemary, N. C.—Hotel.—Rosemary 
facturing Co. will erect brick hotel. 


Manu- 


Rowland, N, C.—School Building.—City has 
yoted affirmatively the issuance of $12,000 of 
ponds for school building. Address The 
Mayor. 

Shawnee, O. T.—Residence.—J. W. Ruby 
will erect dwelling; two stories, 44x56 feet ; 
buff brick and stone; mosaic tiling; con 
erete flooring; gas and electric lights; cost 
$15,000. Ed J. Peters is preparing plans. 

Shreveport, La.—City Hall.—City will soon 
advertise for bids for erection of proposed 
City Hall after plans by L. S. Green, Hous 
ton, Texas; stone base; gray and buff brick 
with stone trimmings ; courtroom 63x22 feet ; 
auditorium 88x63 feet; steam heat; gas and 
electric lights; electric elevator. A bond 
issue of $75,000 has been voted. (Referred to 
January 31.) Address The Mayor. 


Shreveport, La. — Dwellings. — A. J. Arm- 
strong has prepared plans and specifications 
for the following residences: J. C. Trichel, 
Jr., $4500, brick; Nathan Goldstein, $5000, 
two stories, brick, and Robert Roberts, $8000, 
brick. 

Shubuta, Miss. — School Building. —C. O. 
Craft, Meridian, Miss., has contract to erect 
school building to cost $6700. 

Springfield, Mo.— Store Building. — John 
Landers will erect mercantile building; five 
stories, 41x82 feet ; press and ornamental 
brick and Carthage stone; terra-cotta 
nices; steam heat; gas and electric lights; 
cost $20,000. W. E. Foley prepared plans. 

Staunton, Va.—Residence.—A. Erskine Mil- 
ler has awarded contract to M. B. Stoddard 
for erection of residence; stone foundation ; 
first story smootl stucco; second story pan- 
eled with wood and stucco and pebble-dashed. 


cor- 


St. Louis, Mo. — Freight Depot. — Wabash 
Railroad will erect two-story freight depot, 
646x75 feet, and additional team-yard to ac- 
commodate 100 cars; A. O. Cunningham, St. 
Louis, Mo., chief engineer. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Apartment-houses.—Davie 
Realty & Investment Co. has had plans pre- 
pared by O. R. S. Traber for six two-story 
flat buildings; brick and Carthage stone; 
gas and electric fixtures; cost $25,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Church.—Central Presby- 
terian Church, Rev. J. L. Mauze, pastor, will 
erect edifice 96x172 feet ; three stories ; brick, 
Carthage stone and terra-cotta; gas and 
electric lighting; steam heat; cost $50,000. 
Plans have been prepared by Mariner & Le- 
Beaume. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Store Building.—Louis Bry 
will erect store building; four stories, 97x73 
feet; brick, terra-cotta, Bedford stone and 
reinforced concrete; steam heat; gas and 
electric fixtures; marble and tilework; cost 
$40,000. Will Levy prepared plans. 

Sulphur Springs, Texas—School Buildings. 
City has voted affirmatively the issuance of | 
$50,000 of bonds, $20,000 to be used for erect- 





room for 10 carriages; F. C. Loveless, agent. 


T.—Church.—Sealed bids will be 
received until May 15 for erection of brick 
and stone church building for M. E, Church 
South; plans and specifications on file with 
J. E, Flanders, architect, Dallas, Texas, and 
with Rev. J. N. Ball, Tulsa, and Stained 
Works, Kansas City, Mo. (Referred 
to April 25.) 


Tulsa, I. 


Glass 
Marlboro, Md.—Residence.—J. Sel 
has had plans prepared by 
Charles M. Anderson, 324 North Charles 
Baltimore, Md., for erection of 
Wyville Bros. have contract 


Upper 
wyn Sasscer 
street, resi 
dence. 


Stable. — Washington 
Iiorse Exchange Co. will construct stable 
97x120 feet; two stories; first floor to be 
used for sale and exchange business ; 
for carriage repository and farming imple 
ments; B. L. Susman, president and man 


ager.* 


Washington, N. C 


second 


Washington, D. C.—Electric-_power Plant.— 
Washington Terminal Co, has awarded con- 
tract to the Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Co. of Pittsburg, Pa., for furnish- 
ing the electrical machinery for proposed 
electric-power plant, which will supply the 
union station and terminal buildings now in 
course of erection. About $500,000 will be the 
cost of the equipment. It is understood that 
the installation will be under the direction 


of K. E. Sommer, supervising engineer, 


Westinghouse Baltimore offices in Conti 
nental Building, Baltin.ore, Md. 
West Point, Ga.—Residence.—N. L. Barker 


14 rooms ; 
ordinary 


will erect building at cost of $8000; 
first story brick; frame ; 
construction ; electric lighting 
Williamson, W. Va.—Bank Building.—Mingo 
County Bank is reported as having awarded 
contract to Walter E. Price for erection of 
bank building; three stories and basement; 
30x100 feet; Indiana limestone; cost $30,000. 


Woodlawn, Ala. — City Hall and 
Building.—City will vote May 21 on issuing 
$12,000 City Hall and $6000 school bonds. Ad 
dress The Mayor. 


second, 


School 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Railways. 

Albertville, Ala.—President E. O. MeCord 

of the Sand Mountain Electric Co. informs 
the Manufacturers’ Record that the railway 
development, which is part of the plans of 
the company, is not sufficiently advanced to 
give any details. 
Algoa, Texas.—Survey is reported under 
way for a connecting link of 10 miles from 
Algoa to Dickinson, between the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway and Galves 
ton, Houston & Henderson Railroad. E. C. 
Burgess, chief engineer of the former at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, can possibly give in- 
formation. 

Apalachicola, Fla.—The Apalachicola North 
ern Railroad has sufficiently completed its 
line to operate the first train into Apalachi 


cola. The line connects at Chattahoochee 
with the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad. The Morey Engineering & Con 
struction Co, of St. Louis is the contractor. 
W. A. Harnish is chief engineer and R. B. 
Coleman general manager. 
Ashland, Ky.--The Russell Fork 
Co. is reported organized at the 


Railway 
office of 


Hager & Stewart in Ashland to build a line | 
| 


in Dickenson and Buchanan counties, Vir- 
ginia. E. C. Means, C. M. Crawford and 
others are the incorporators. 

Altapass, N. C.—McArthur Bros. of Chi- 


eago and Roanoke, Va., have, it is reported, 
been awarded a contract for 18 miles of con 
struction on the South & Western Railway 
south of Altapass. Later: A letter from 
Roanoke to the Manufacturers’ Record con- 
firms the report. McArthur Bros. will begin 
work immediately. This will complete the 
line as far as Marion, N. C. 

Augusta, Ga.—Bids for building the con- 
necting links of the Georgia & Florida Rail- 
way between Augusta, Ga., and Madison, 
Fla., will be received until noon on May 21 
by the Augusta Construction Co., 519 Dyer 
Building; Augusta, Ga. The work will cover 
about 150 miles. John Scott is president 


Engineering Company, 237 Arcade Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the engineer. The officers 


are E. C, Stuart, president; W. B. Swearin 


gen and L. N. Pipkin, vice-presidents ; Solon 
G, Wilson, secretary; G. V. Tillman, treas 


urer, 
Reported that H. B 
Ilanger & Co. of Richmond, Ky., have been 
given the contract to build a railroad 
from a connection with the Louisville & At 
lantic’ Railroad near the mouth of Sturgeon 
creek, five of Beattyville The 
line is to develop coal mines along Sturgeon 
creek. 


Beattyville, Ky 


new 


miles west 


Carrizo Springs, Texas.—Survey is reported 
nearing South Texas & 
Gulf Railroad between Carizzo Springs and 
Artesia. Nassau 
street, New York, is promoting the line and 
George W. Drumheller is chief 


completion on the 


George B. Jenkinson, 35 


engineer 


T.—The Manufacturers’ Rec 
Okla 
has been completed 


Chickasha, I. 
ord is informed that grading on the 
homa Central Railroad 
to Chickasha and tracklaying is under way 
about 20 miles east of the city 

Columbia, 8. C.—A. E 
South 
Corporation, is reported as saying 


Legare, chief 
Public 
that sur 
Charleston to 
Anderson 


engi 
neer for the Carolina Service 
vey has been completed from 
Columbia, Abbeville, 
and Greenville, 8. C 
between Columbia and Charlotte and Green 
ville and Spartanburg 

Corinth, Miss.—A letter to the Manufac 
turers’ Record says that track-laying on the 
extension of the Illinois Central Railroad 
between Corinth and Haleyville, Ala., is be 


Greenwood, 
Survey is in 


progress 


ing pushed as fast as men and material will 
permit The have th 
line in operation by 


engineers expect to 
August 1 


Hammond, La.—C. H. Fisk, chief engineer 
of the Baton Hammond & Eastern 
Railway, is that 
construction 


Rouge, 
reported as bids 
have and the 
contract is to be let between May 7 and May 
10 for the between Baton and 
Ilammond. Bids are to be received on June 
1 for the line from Hammond to Covington, 
La. 


saying 
been requested 


line Rouge 


Hawkinsville, Ga.—The Gulf Line Railway 
Co. is reported organized to consolidate the 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Railroad 
and the Flint River & Gulf Railway and to 
build an extension to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The organizers are W. A. Winbish of At 
lanta, George J. Baldwin of Savannah, CC. A. 
Alford of Sylvester and T. E. Lovejoy and 
Hl. E. Rodes of Hawkinsville, Ga. 
pany is to be incorporated. 


The com 


Ilouston, Texas.—President W. E. Green 
of the Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co 
saying that work 
construction of the freight ter 
Houston will immediately 
Mr. Green is also vice-president and general 
manager of the Trinity & Brazos Valley Rail 
way, with office at Fort Worth, Texas. Other 
railroads entering Houston are repre 
sented on the board. 

Jane, Va. — The Buchanan & Dickenson 
Railway Co. has been chartered to build a 
line 25 miles long in Dickenson and Buchanan 
counties; headquarters at Jane. The incor- 
porators are Leon Isaacson, president ; John 
F. Hager, James G. Sercy. William F. Rapp, 
B. E. Whitman, Edward Lambert and G. F 
Adams. 


is reported as active 
toward the 


minals in begin 


also 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas 
Olathe Electric Railroad Co. 
corporated to build a line from Rosedale, 
the suburbs of Kansas City, to Olathe, Kans., 
*” miles. The company has bought the elec- 
tric line from Rosedale to Shawnee, and it is 
to be rebuilt by the Shawnee Construction 
Co. The incorporators are David B. John 
son, R. V. Larson of Johnson county, Kan 
sas: George Holsinger of Wyandotte county, 
Kansas: James A. Stewart, E. P. Dickson 
and R. W. Hocker of Jackson county, Mis 
souri, 

Kansas City, Mo.—W. J. Knepp is reported 
as saying that the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
& Excelsior Springs Railway Co 
to build an extensive interurban 
which will finally cost about $20,000,000. The 
company may build either an electric rail 
road or a steam railroad. Others interested 
are Ira G. Hedrick and James F. Halpin. 


City & 
been in 
n 


has 


proposes 


railway 


Monticello, Ark.—The Arkansas, Louisiana 
& Gulf Railroad, which is being built by the 


Southern Development Co., of which J. M 


Varker is general manager, is reported to 
have five miles graded out of Monroe, La 
The present line is to run from Monticello 
via Hamburg, Crossett and other points in 


Arkansas to Monroe, La. It may afterwards 


be extended in the other direction from 
Monticello via Star. City and Pine Bluff to 
Lonoke, Ark Among those interested in 
the railroad are President W. A. Otis, Vice 
resident Philip B. Stewart, A. 8. Hall, W 
S. Jackson, William Lenox and T. L. Wag 


gener, all of 


New 


Colorado Springs, Col 


Iberia, La.—Reported that survey has 


begun between New Iberia and Jeanerette 
for the Bayou Teche Railway & Light Co 
(, W. Reynolds is chief engineer and H. R 
Fine is vice-president, 

Oneida, Tenn.—The Tennessee Railway is 
reported to have completed 14 miles of its 


and President B. M 
quoted as saying that track-laying will 


extension Robinson is 
begin 
in June, 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—Preliminary surveys have 
been made for the Pine Bluff North & South 
Railroad Co.—one from Vine Bluff to Lonoke 


13 miles, and another from Pine Bluff to 
Devalls Bluff, 52 miles. The officers of the 
company are Dr. Z Orto, president; P 
Pr. Byrd, first vice-president; E. C. Howell, 


William Nichol, treas 
Caldwell, secretary 

The Caddo 
Manuafcturers’ 
addo & Choctaw 
logging road from 


second vice-president ; 
urer; Dr. J. L 
Ark 
Co. writes the 
the ¢ 
is a 


Ark 


River Lumber 
Record that 
is being built 


Rosboro, 


Railway 
tosboro to Langley, 
headquarters at Rosboro 
~The 
western Railroad Co., 
build a railroad from 
of Mexico, 


} 


& South 
organized to 
Savannah to the Gulf 
as heretofore reported, 
harter Db. G 
others are the 


Savannah, Ga Savannah 


recently 


350 miles 





Purse 
Incorpo 


granted its « 
and 


ls been 
of Savannah 
rators 

Shinnston, W. Va 
& Loan Co. 
among other things, 


The Sabraton 


been 


suilding 
incorporated, and, 
proposes to build tram 
Martin, 
Chalfont 


has 
roads. The incorporators are T. B 
Hawks, E. A. Allen, L. F 
and O. W. Maffatt, all of Shinnston 

Spartanburg, 8S. C The 
Western Carolina Railway Co 


Leslie 


Charleston & 
will, it is re 
ported, spend considerable money for term 
Spartanburg, A. H., 


Augusta, Ga 


inal 
Porter 


improvements in 
is engineer at 
Mo.— The Springfield, Okla 
& Southwestern Railroad Co. is re- 
as being promoted by W. A 
of Henrietta, Texas, to build a from 
Springfield, Mo., via McAlester and Sulphur, 
I. T., to Lawton, O. T. 

Thomasville, Ga.—F, A 
engineer for the 
Mexican Gulf 
returned from 


Springfield, 
homa 
ported Squires 
line 


Sherwood, chief 
proposed Thomasville & 
Railway, has, it is 
New York 
arrangements to 


reported, 
after completing 
build the 
Quincy, Fla., about 46 
miles, construction to begin by June 30 
Wallisville, The 
Railway Co, been 


50 miles 


financial line 


from Thomasville to 
Texas Riverside & Gulf 
build a 
long Wallisville to 
a point on the Trinity River, in Polk county, 
with the East & West 
The incorporators are A 
Vidor, B. I. Sparks, T. E 
Meese, C. H. Moore, Kilburn Moore, Bartlett 
Moore and M. R. Zincke, all of Galveston, 
and E. H. Green, Jr., and W. H 
Beaumont, Texas. 
Waynesville, N, C 
Fields & South 
Railway Co 


has chartered to 


line about from 
connecting Houston 
Texas Railway 
W. Miller, C. 8. 


Brooks of 


~The Tennessee Coal 
Atlantic Transcontinental 
is reported organized with the 
President, Col. 8S. A, 
Jones of Waynesville; first vice-president, 
B. J. Sloan, Haywood county; treasurer, W. 
B. Williamson, Asheville; secretary, I. L. 
Councill, Waynesville; general counsel, 
Theodore F, Davidson, Asheville; attorneys, 
W. E. Breese, Brevard; 8S. C. Welch, Waynes 
ville. The company, as 
proposes to build a line 
Tenn., via Waynesville, N. C., to Greenville, 
S. C., with a branch from Waynesville to 
Asheville and Rutherfordton, N. C. 


following officers: 


heretofore stated, 


from Knoxville, 


Street Railways. 

Bennettsville, 8S. C.—Application for a 
street-railway franchise has been made to 
the Town Council by J. J. Matheson, War 
ren Moore and Vann Livingston. 
Clarksdale, Miss.—The Lake View 
been chartered to build an 
railway from Clarksdale, Miss., to Memphis, 
Tenn.; capital, $500,000. The incorporators 
are G. W. Ages, R. F. Tate, Anthony Walsh, 
W. A. Percy, H. E. Craft and others 

Jefferson City, Tenn.—The Jefferson City 
Electric Railway Light & Power Co., capital 
$15,000, has been incorporated and chartered 
by W. T. Russell, J. B. Huff, A. A, Gal- 
| braith, J. T. Watkins and Frank Galbraith. 


Traction 


Co. has electric 








540 


Jonesboro, Ark.—A number of business 
men of Jonesboro, according to a letter re- 
eived by the Manufacturers’ Record, are 
thinking of organizing a street-railway com- 
pany A. M. Claunch, 329 Main street, can 
give information 

Louisville, Ky The Louisville Traction 
(Co. proposes to sell $600,000 of the $3,000,000 
of common stock recently authorized, and 
the proceeds will be used for extensions and 
improvements. 

Salisbury, N. C.—The Piedmont-Carolina 
Railway Co. has been chartered with au 
thorized capital stock of $100,000 to build a 
street railway in Salisbury. The incorpo 
rators are T. H. Vanderford, W. F. Snider 
and J. H. Horah 
St. Charles, Mo.—J, T. W. Rudesill of East 
St. Louis is reported to be promoting a 
street-railway enterprise in St. Charles and 
has asked for a franchise. 


MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND 
SUPPLIES WANTED. 





Manufacturers and others in need 
of machinery of any kind are re- 
quested to consult our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as to the kind of ma- 
ehinery needed we will make their 
wants known free of cost, and in 
this way secure the attention of ma- 
chinery manufacturers throughout 
the country. The Manufacturers’ 


Record has received during the 
week the following particulars as 


to machinery that is wanted. 





Automobile Power.—See “Engines.” 


Barrel Machinery. Sidney Long, Green- 
ville, Ala., wants machinery for making 
sugar and flour barreis from crate material, 
and also one-piece barrels. 

Bathroom Fixtures.—Folger, Thornley & Co., 
Pickens, 8. C., want to correspond with man- 
ufacturers of bathroom fixtures and plumb- 
ers’ goods relative to representation. 

Boiler.—M. W. Brannock & Bro., Bloom- 
field, Mo., want 80-horse-power stationary 
boiler. 

Boiler.—Heber Turpentine Process Co., Chas. 
A. Vuille, secretary, Rockledge, Fla., wants 
prices on 6)-horse-power flue boiler, 120 to 150 
pounds hydrostatic pressure per square inch, 
with about 600 square feet heating surface. 

Boller.—Middle Tennessee Phosphate Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., wants portable locomo- 
tive firebox boiler, 75 horse-power. Address 
John Garrett. 

Boilers.—Oklahoma City Desk Co., 311-313 
North Robinson street, Oklahoma City, O. 
T., wants boilers. 

Boilers.—Mt. Olive Stave Co., Batesville, 
Ark., wants prices on boilers, 125-horse-power 
working pressure each. 

Boilers.—Treasury Department, office of 
Supervising Architect—Sealed proposals will 
be received until May 16 for two new high- 
pressure steam boilers and new interior fin- 
ish for boiler-room in south court of United 
States Treasury building, Washington, D. 
C., in accordance with drawing and specifica- 
tion, copies of which can be had at this office 
at discretion § of Architect ; 
James Knox Taylor, supervising architect. 


Supervising 


Boilers.—Southern Grease Co., New Or- 
leans, La., is in market for two second-hand 
high-pressure boilers, 72 inches in diameter 
by 18 feet long, 125 pounds working pressure 
guaranteed. State lowest price and age of 
boilers. 

Brick Machinery.—G. C. Baldwin, Hoffman, 
N. C., wants machinery for making sand- 
lime brick. 

Building Materials.—Oklahoma City Desk 
Co., 311-313 North Robinson street, Oklahoma 
City, O. T., wants building materials. 

Building Materials —Wm. Macintosh, Winn- 
field, La., wants catalogues of building ma- 
terials. 

Building Material. — San Benito Land & 
Water Co., Harlingen, Texas, wants building 
material. 

Building Supplies.—H. M, Holleman, Hous 
ton, Texas, wants prices on building sup 
plies, including artistic glass doors and win- 
dows, lighting fixtures, figure for newel post, 
mantels and tiling. 

Canning Equipment.—N. B. McLean, Jupli- 
ter, N. C., wants prices on cannery equip 
ment. 


Carousels.—Wanted—New or second-hand 


“flying jinney” or merry-go-round, with 18 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


ated by steam; price with and without en- 
gine and bolier; state horse-power neces 
sary to drive same; send cut, description, 
ete. Address Peacock’s Iron Works, Selma, 
Ala. 

Cement.—Tallapoosa Cement Products Co., 
Dadeville, Ala., wants to correspond with 
manufacturers of Portland cement relative 
to taking agency. Address Hugh G. Stokes, 
secretary. 

Chair Machinery.—Leaksville Furniture & 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Leaksville, N. C., 
wants chair machinery. Address J. M. Hop 
per 

Concrete-block Machinery.—G. C. Baldwin, 
Hoffman, N. C., wants machinery for making 
concrete block 

Conveying Machinery. — See “Pumping 
Plant.” 

Creosoting Plant.—W. W. Jackson, 217 
Fourth street, Parkersburg, W. Va., wants 
information regarding equipment of creo- 
soting plant, with catalogues and prices of 
machinery for same. 

Crushing and Grinding Plant. — Deland 
Mining and Milling Co., 811 Equitable Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md., wants to engage experi- 
enced man to superintend soapstone crush- 
ing and grinding plant. 

Dam Construction.—Sealed proposals for 
constructing lock and dam No, 12, Kentucky 
river, near Irvine, Ky., will be received at 
U. S. Engineer's office, Room 415, Custom- 
house, Cincinnati, Ohio, until June 4; in- 
formation furnished on application; J. G. 
Warren, major, engineers 

Drilling Machinery.—Crystal Oil & Gas 
Co., Granite, O. T., wants complete outfit for 
drilling for oil, casing, ete 

Drying Process.—J. T. Watson Brick Cor- 
poration, Danville, Va., wants prices on 
quick-drying process for brick and general 
clay workers. 

Dump Wagons.—See “Mining Equipment.” 

Electric Motors.— Montgomery Showcase 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., wants electric mo- 
tors. Address B. C. Weil, Blakey-Weil Man 
ufacturing Co. 

Electrical Construction.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at office of Constructing Offi- 
esr, United States Soldiers’ Home, Washing- 
ton, D. C., until June 3 for piping and elec- 
trical wiring within power-house and 
through grounds and for refrigeration plants 
at United States Soldiers’ Home, Washing 
ton, D. C.; information on application; de- 
posit of $25 required on drawings and speci- 
fications for each item; John Stephen Sewell, 
coptain engineers, constructing officer. 


Electrical Equipment.—See “Railway Equip- 
ment.” 

Electrical Equipment.—Oklahoma City Desk 
Co., 311-313 North Robinson street, Oklahoma 
City, O. T., wants electrical equipment. 


Electrical Equipment.—F. B. Arnold, 
cashier Peoples’ Bank, Earlington, Ky., 
wants electric plant ; 100-lamp capacity. 
Electrical Machinery.—H. B. Alexander, 
Hillsboro, Ind., wants information on elec- 
trical equipment for use in Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Electrical Machinery.—Virginia Electrical 
Tool & Manufacturing Co., Box 101, Peters- 
burg, Va., wants catalogues and price lists, 
with discount, of electrical machinery with 
view of representing manufacturers. 
Electrical Supplies. — San Benito Land & 
Water Co., Harlingen, Texas, wants prices 
on electrical supplies. 

Electric-light Plant.—Proposals will be re 
ceived until June 5 for complete remodeling 
of electric-light plant for Franklin, La., in- 
cluding boilers, engines, generators, switch- 
board, series are system, pole lines, trans- 
formers, ete. Plans and specifications may 
be obtained by addressing Warren B. Reed, 
consulting engineer, 1013 Hibernia Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La.; deposit of $10 
will be required before plans and specifica 
tions are mailed. 

Elevator Machinery. — Virginia Electric 
Tool & Manufacturing Co., Box 101, Peters- 
burg, Va., wants price lists, with discount, 
and catalogues from manufacturers of steam 
and electric elevators, with view of repre 
senting manufacturers 

Elevator. — S. Spiro, Birmingham, Ala., 
wants electric elevator. 

Engine.—Eureka Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Eureka Springs, Ark., wants 15-horse-power 
marine gas engine. 

Engine.—Mt. Olive Stave Co., Batesville, 
Ark., will buy 125-horse-power engine. 
Engine.—M. W. Brannock & Bro., Bloom- 
field, Mo., want 60-horse-power engine. 
Engine.—Harlem & Leah Freight Co. wants 
information, prices, etc., on gasoline engine, 
truck, etc., for road duty, Address L, E. 





or 20 saddle horses and two charlots; oper- 


Blanchard, Appling, Ga, 


[May 9, 1907, 





Engine.—Nicholasville Lumber Co., Nicho 
lasville, Ky., wants engine. 

Engine.—Middle Tennessee Phosphate Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., wants center-crank 
slide-valve engine; 53) horse-power. Address 
John Garrett 

Engine and Boiler.—George Lewis, Homer, 
La., in market within 50 days for steam en 
gine and boiler; 10 to 20 horse-power; slide 
valve, throttling-governor type; second-hand 
will answer purpose. 

Engines.—Oklahoma City Desk Co., 311-313 
North Robinson street, Oklahoma City, O. T., 
wants engines. 

Engines.—R. L. Whitcomb, Evergreen, Ala., 
wants addresses of manufacturers of and 
dealers in automobile engines. 

Furniture Machinery.—Oklahoma City Desk 
Co., 311-313 North Robinson street, Oklahoma 
City, O. T., wants machinery for school and 
office furniture 

Gas Producers.—W. B. Johnson, Palestine, 
Texas, wants to correspond with manufac- 
turers of equipment for producing gas from 
lignite. 

Ginnery.—McCall & Sanders, Westport, 
Tenn., want prices on gin stand, feeder and 
presses, 

Gin Saws.—A. E. hing, Wellston, O. T., 
wants 12-inch gin saws with 2 7-16-inch shaft 
opening. 

Grading, etc.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by John Scott, president Augusta Con- 
struction Co..519 Dyer Building, at office of A. 
E. Hess, chief engineer, 519 Dyer Building, 
Augusta, Ga., until May 21 for grading 
piling, trestle-bridging, drainage, etc., for 
connecting links of Georgia & Florida Rail- 
way between Augusta and Madison, Fla. 
Estimates of quantities, plans, profiles, speci- 
fications, etc., may be seen at chief engineer’s 
office. Contracts will cover all work with 
exception of track and comprise about 150 
miles, in the counties of Richmond, Burke, 
Emanuel, Bulloch, Toombs, Montgomery, 
Jeff Davis, Coffee, Berrien and Lowndes, 
Georgia. Bids will be received for whole 
work or for parts; no proposal received for 
less than three continuous miles, except at 
specified points; bond satisfactory in amount 
and with approved sureties required; usual 
rights reserved. All proposals must be 
sealed (and marked “Proposal’’) and ad- 
dressed to the president. 

Heaters.—M. H. Hightower, Hogansville, 
Ga., wants addresses of manufacturers of 
heaters for heating water in bathrooms. 

Heating Apparatus.—J. H, Milburn, thir- 
teenth floor Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md., wants catalogues of 
heating apparatus for residence. 

Heating Plant.—F. B. Arnold, cashier 
People’s Bank, Earlington, Ky., wants to 
buy heating plant. 

Heating Plant.— Office of Constructing 
Quartermaster, United States Army, Fort 
Washington, Md.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until June 1 for construction of cel- 
lar for boiler-room under Administration 
Building and installation of steam-heating 
system therein. Information regarding plans 
and specifications may be obtained at this 
office. Plans will be furnished intending bid- 
ders upon depositing $10, which sum will be 
refunded when plans are returned. Pro- 
posals must be marked “Proposals for Steam- 
heating System at Fort Washington, Md.,”’ 
and addressed to Constructing Quartermas- 
ter, United States Army, Fort Washington, 
Md 

Hoisting Drum.—Deland Mining & Milling 
Co., 811 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., 
in market for hoisting drum. 

Hoisting Engine.—L. O. Weilbacher, P. A., 
No, 407 American Building, Baltimore, Md., 
is in the market for a skeleton-frame hoist- 
ing engine of about 30 horse-power; will buy 
either new or second-hand of any good repu- 
table make. 

Hoisting Engine. — San Benito Land & 
Water Co., Harlingen, Texas, wants hoisting 
engine. 

Hydraulic Press.—American Metallic Pack- 
ing Co.. Lexington, Ky., wants 150 to 200-ton 
hydraulic wheel and axle press; second- 
hand; good condition; low price. 

Iron-furnace Builders.—P. H. Carter, Rome, 
Ga., wants to correspond with builders of 
furnaces for manufacturing ferro-manganese 
iron, 

Ironworking Machinery.—Interstate Iron & 
Metal Co., 5502 North Bulwer avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., wants large shear for cutting 
extra heavy iron and steel. 

Knitting Machinery. — John R. Hudson, 
Eatonton, Ga., wants information and prices 

on machinery for knitting hosiery and other 
products. 

Laundry Equipment.—H. M. Holleman, 
Houston, Texas, wants prices on laundry 
equipment, 





Laundry Machinery.—D. F. Fort, Jr., Ra. 
leigh, N. C., wants bids on laundry ma- 
chinery. 

Laundry Machinery.—J. A. Wise, Sanders. 
ville, Ga., wants addresses of manufacturers 
of steam-laundry machinery. 

Levee Work.—U. 8S. Engineer's Office. cus 
tom-house, Memphis, Tenn. Sealed propos 
als for about 1,600,000 cubic yards of leyep 
work in First and Second districts, Migsis 
sippi river improvement, will be receiyeg 
until June 1 and then publicly opened; jp 
formation furnished on application; Wm, p. 
Connor, captain, engineers. 

Logging Skidder.—Alma Lumber o., Alma 
N. C., in market for logging skidder with 
truck or boom. 

Machine Tools.—Sorenson Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., wants boring and 
knife-grinding machines. 

Metal Ceiling.—Building Committee, g¢ 
Louis Street Baptist Church, Mobile, Alg. 
wants prices on metal ceiling. Address g 
G. Franklin, clerk, 154 Hercules street. 

Mill sSupplies——American Excelsior (op, 
Laurel, Ind., wants shafting, pulleys anq 
belting. 

Mill Supplies.—Bardin Stone Co., 
burg, Ky., wants mill supplies. 

Mill Supplies.—A. E. King, Wellston, 0, T. 
wants two-and-one-half-inch screw conveyors 
with one-half-inch pipe or three-quarter-ineh 
iron shaft. 

Mill Supplies.—Oklahoma City Desk Co, 
311-313 North Robinson street, Oklahoma 
City, O. T., wants mill supplies. 


Greens. 


Mining Equipment.—Deland Mining & Mi). 
ing Co., 811 Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md., in market for 3500 feet of light or port- 
able rail, six tip cars, 3000 feet wire cable, 
hoisting drum, two contractor's dump 
wagons, six horses, three sets double har. 
ness, six sets single harness and 10,000 bur. 
lap or cotton bags. 

Paving.—Bids will be received by Board 
of Public Works, Louisville, Ky., until May 
10 for grading, paving and curbing nine 
streets with vitrified block, work embracing 
3600 cubic yards of excavation and 880 square 
yards of paving, at an estimated cost of $23.- 
000; Roger G. McGrath, secretary Board of 
Public Works; Joseph P. Claybrook, City 
Engineer. 

Planing-mill Outfit.—Nicholasville Lumber 
Co., Nicholasville, Ky., wants planing-mill 
outfit. 

Plaster Machinery. — Mixing Plant, care 
Manufarturers’ Rerord, wants second-hand 
machinery for making wall wood-fiber and 
other kinds of plaster. 

Pumping Plant.—R. F. Shedden, English- 
American Building, Atlanta, Ga., wants to 
correspond relative to buying plant for 
pumping building sand; to be taken from 
bottom and banks of creek by suction and 
carried to bins for loading on cars. 


Pumps, etc.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at office of D. W. Ross, general pur- 
chasing officer, Isthmian Canal Commission, 
Washington, D. C., until May 24 for furnish- 
ing pumps, forcing presses, shaft pinions, 
twist drills, lumber, steel bars, etc. Blanks 
and general information relating to Circular 
No. 364 may be obtained from this office or 
the offices of the assistant purchasing agents, 
24 State street, New York; (Custom-house, 
New Orleans; 1086 North Point street, San 
Francisco, and 410 Chamber of (‘ommerce 
Building, Tacoma, Wash.; also from Chief 
Quartermaster, Chicago; Depot Quartermas 
ter, St. Louis; Depot Quartermaster, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., and Chief Quartermaster, At 
lanta, Ga. 

Quarrying Machinery. — Parties contem 
plating establishment of quarry will want 
power drills. saws, etc. Address John T. 
Patrick, Wadesboro, N. C. 

Rails. — Wanted — Second-hand light steel 
rails ; 12, 16 and 20-pound; any quantity ; also 
spikes for same. Address Peacock’s Iron 
Works, Selma, Ala. 

Rails.—See “Mining Equipment ” 


Railway Equipment. — Herbert Crapster, 
General Engineering & Supply Co., Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C., in market for 
12-ton dinky locomotive and 20 three-yard 
dump cars. 

Railway Equipment.—A. M. Claunch, 329 
Main street, Jonesboro, Ark., wants prices 
on electric and gasoline cars and steel rails, 
both new and second-hand; especially gase 
line and storage-battery cars. 

Rice-cleaner.—L. H. Robertson, Ramer, 
Tenn., wants prices on rice-cleaner suitable 
for one-handed farming. 

Road Machinery.—Morehouse Parish Road 
Commission, J. S. Rolfe, secretary, Oak 
Ridge, La., wants information on road m& 





chinery, tiling for culverts, etc. 
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Roofing. —George Lewis, Homer, La., will 
pe in market for roofing. 

Saws.—Na 
p, Devenny 
pittsburg, 
stands for 


nal Mineral Corporation, Jas. 
secretary, 1101 Hartje Building, 
P wants circular saws and saw 
sawing soapstone and tale. 


Sealed proposals, in triplicate, for 


Sewer 

construction of sewer outlet at Fortress Mon 

roe, Va., W | be received at office of Con 

structing ‘Quartermaster until June 1; 
s reserves usual rights; bidders 


United Stat 
must state n 
they propos 
app 


e of manufacturer from whom 
) purchase material ; informa- 
tion on cation; bids should be plainly 
marked as such on the outside wrapper or 
envelope. Address Capt. R. H. C. Kelton, 
quartermaster 


Sewerage.—Sealed proposals will be received 
py J. D. Hank, secretary Local Board, Sev- 
enth ward, Norfolk, Va., until May 30 for 
constructing part of sewerage system of said 
ward; work consists of nearly four miles of 
sewers from 24 to 12 inches diameter, includ- 
ing outfall, sewer wells and manholes. Plans 
and profiles may be seen and specifications, 
instructions and forms of proposal secured 


at office of W. T. Brooke, City Engineer ; 
usual rights reserved. 
Sewerage (onstruction The Baltimore 


(Md.) Board of Awards, City Hall, will re 
ceive bids until May 15 for constructing the 
following sewerage work: Main outfall 
sewer (11x12.3 feet concrete sewer), section 
4, 2947 linear feet ; section 5, 2975 linear feet, 
and section 6, 3248 linear feet; high-level in- 
terceptor sewer (8.4 feet diameter concrete 
sewer), section 1, 2535 linear feet, and sec 
tion 2, 2665 linear feet. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be obtained from Sewerage Com- 
mission, Calvin W. Hendrick, chief engineer, 
94 American Building, Baltimore and South 
streets. 

Spoke Machinery.—Eureka Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Eureka Springs, Ark., 
hand spoke machinery. 
Tennessee Phosphate Co., 
wants stack 40 feet long, 
for drier. Address 


Stack.—Middle 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
% to 40-inch diameter, 
John Garrett. 

Steam Shovel.—Herbert Crapster, General 
Engineering and Supply Co., Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., in market for 20- 
ton steam shovel. 

Steam Shovel.—Propst Contracting Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., has a contract on South & 
Western Railroad for 300,000 cubic yards ma- 
terial and buy or rent a steam- 
shovel outfit. 


wants to 


Stump-pullers.—Heber Turpentine Process 
Co., Rockledge, Fla., Charles A. V. Vuille, 
secretary, wants and prices of 
power stump-pullers. 


catalogues 


Telephone Fittings.—Wadesboro Electrical 
Manufacturing Co., Wadesboro, N. C., wants 
telephone fittings. 

Telephone Supplies.—Mt. Pleasant Mutual 
Telephone Co., Butler, Mo., wants telephone 
supplies. Address T. N. Ervin. 

Wood-fiber Plaster Machinery. 
ter Machinery.” 


See “Plas- 

Woodworking Machinery.—H. B. Alexander, 
Hillsboro, Ind., wants machinery for handle 
and box factory, same to be delivered in 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Woodworking Machinery.—Leaksville Fur- 
niture & Lumber Manufacturing Co., Leaks- 
ville, N. C., wants machinery for manufac- 
turing sash, doors, blinds, ete. Address J. M. 
Hopper. 

Woodworking Machinery. — Montgomery 
Show Case Montgomery, Ala., wants 
woodworking machinery. Address B. C. 
Weil, Blakey-Weil Manufacturing Co, 

Woodworking Machinery.—M. W. Bran- 
nock & Bro., Bloomfield, Mo., want wood- 
working machinery, including handle lathes, 
spoke lathe, gang edger, planer and matcher, 
bolter, rip table and complete saw rig. 


Co. 
, 


Woodworking Machinery. — Nicholasville 
Lumber Co., Nicholasville, Ky., wants sur 
facer for wide-lumber machines for flooring, 
siding, molding, door and window frames, 
self-feed rip saw, jointer or hand planer, 
cut-off-saw machine, concave saw, scroll and 
hand saw, and machines for cutting out 
heads arid arches. 





MISCELLANEOUS WANTS NOT 
OTHERWISE CLASSIFIED. 


Box Shooks.—Woodstock Hardwood & Spool 
Manufacturing Co., Charleston, S. C., wants 
4 Dumber of carloads of box shooks, all of 
three-eighth-inch material, from pine, pop 
lar, cottonwood, gum or cypress. 

Cotton Bags.—Deland Mining & Milling | 
Co., 811 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., | 
in market for 10,000 cotton or burlap bags. 


wants second- 
| 


Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., in mar- 
ket for three double harness and six 
sets single harness. 


sets 


Stable Fixtures. — Washington Horse Ex 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


Sus- 


change Co., Washington, N. C., B. L. 
man, president, wants stable fixtures. 


Tin Signs—C. H. Curd, Holly Springs, 
Miss., wants painted tin signboards 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Farm Property for Sale. 


Mr. Wim. E. Walton, lVocomoke City, Md., 
offers for sale an attractive farm on rail 
road, including large dwelling, barns, out- 


buildings, orchard, etc. He will send details 


to inquirers. 

Coal Land Offered. 
Coal who may need lands for 
development are advised that bearing prop- 
erties are offered by Abe Oxford of Stephen 
ville, Texas. He wants to communicate with 
parties who will become interested in devel- 
oping his coal properties 


prospectors 


Acting for Manufacturers. 
Manufacturers who may want to arrange 
the South are invited 
to address James 8S. Simmons, 177 East Bay 
Charleston, 8S. C. Mr. Simmons acts 
as general merchandise broker and manufac 
turers’ agent, besides controlling the output 
and 
correspondence from buyers and sellers 


for representation in 


street, 


of a number of lumber mills, solicits 


Norton 

The Norton 
Grinding Co 
South Canal 
tablishment will have a 
the Norton Company's Norton’ grinding 
wheels made of alundum and abrasive spe- 
| eclalties, and the Norton Grinding Co.'s Nor- 
ton plain machines for cylindrical grinding 


Chicago. 
the Norton 

store at 48 
This es 


stock of 


Companies in 

Company and 
has established a 
street, Chicago, Ill 


complete 


Contract for Big Steamer. 
The Texas Company has awarded contract 
| to the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. for constructing an oil 
| cost $600,000. This steamer is to 
steel throughout, 420 feet long over-all, 52 
feet broad and 30 feet deep. It will be 
equipped with a single screw, triple-expan 
sion engine and a set of Scotch boilers capa 
The de- 


steamer to 
be built of 


ble of developing 2500 horse-power. 
signed speed is 11 knots an hour. 


Investments at Washington. 

Figures recently shown by Messrs. Clark 
& Co., Commercial National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to a representative of the Manu 
facturers’ Record show the great possibili 
| ties in Washington for capitalists and those 
who erect office buildings and apartment- 
houses for sale or permanent investment. 
Several propositions were exhibited which 
| show large profits. The firm states that two 
or three more office buildings are needed in 
Washington. It is prepared to correspond 
| with prospective investors in this direction 





To Make Electric 

Southern enterprise is seen in practically 
every branch of industry and new avenues 
| of activity are constantly coming into notice. 
This makes it timely to state that the Vir- 
ginia Electric Tool & Manufacturing Co. of 
Petersburg, Va., completed its 
arrangements for manufacturing and intro 
ducing an electric hammer, besides handling 
electrical machinery of all kinds. The com 
pany will offer its electric hammer for 
stone and iron trades. It is prepared to cor 
respond with manufacturers relative to rep 
resenting those who make electrical machin 
ery ; offices and plant at 27 Old street 


Hammers. 


has about 


the 


An 
The manufacture of clothing is 
of industry that has been given considerable 
attention in the South. plants 
have been established in connection with the 
industry, and recently the Jackson Woolen 
Mills of Jackson, Tenn., completed the new 


Important Southern Plant. 


a branch 


Numerous 


} factory it has been building for some 
months The company's building is five 
stories high, erected of St. Louis Roman 


| fire 


gray brick with carved stone trimmings at a 
cost of $60,000, after plans by Heavner & Mc- 
Gee, architects, Jackson. It will be equipped 
with probably 150 sewing machines and other 
mechanical devices, operated by electricity, 
for manufacturing trousers, overalls and 
children’s clothing generally. About 200 op 
eratives will be employed. 


Fire Protection. 

There is no more convincing fact that the 
subject of fire protection is more generally 
considered today than ever before than by 
the great increase of sales of appliances for 
protection. The Safety Fire Extinguisher 
Co, says that the increase in the sale of its 
safety fire-bucket tank is very gratifying. 
Large orders are coming in from all parts of 


Hatness.—Deland Mining & Milling Co., 811 ' the United States. Forty-eight No. 2 safety 





-been received recently 








fire- bucket tanks were recently installed in 
the plant of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. at Brooklyn, and other large orders have 
from the Bush Term 
inal Stores; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad; American Tobacco 
Co., Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., Tichenor & 
Grand, New York Telephone Co., Automatic 
Sprinkler Co., Chicago Telephone Co., Peur 
Railroad Co., 


sylvania National Biscuit Co. 


and the Elgin National Watch Co The 
Safety Fire Extinguisher Co. has its offices 


in the Spalding Building, 29 West 42d street, 
New York 
Southern-Made Pipe Coverings. 


and the 
progress 


Continuing industrial 
extensive construction work in 
throughout the South and 
manding, multitude of other prod 
pipe coverings of various kinds. In- 
sulation for piping and other articles creates 
the demand for the coverings, and progres 
manufacturers are alert to the 
the dealer and consumer. The 
Southern Pipe Covering Co. of Richmond 
Va., makes a specialty of pipe coverings 
made of asbestos. It offers a varied line to 
suit the different needs of the buyer, and in 
a neat booklet gives the principal details of 
their manufacture and the efficiency they 
insure in practice. The Southern Pipe Cov 
ering Co. invites inquiries for information 
on its offerings 


activity 


elsewhere is de 
among a 
ucts, 


sive meet 


needs of 


Regarding Chemical Fire Engines. 


One of the chief factors in preventing dis 
astrous conflagrations in mills, factories and 
other industrial: plants and in various kinds 
of buildings is the chemical fire engine. Re 
ferring to this, a Southern manufacturer 
says that the report of the National Board 
of Underwriters shows that 83 per cent. of 
all fires during 1994 and 1905 extin 
guished by chemical fire engines. This class 
of fires is the kind that are extinguished in 
their incipiency, and thus damaging results 
are prevented. There is, therefore, an im- 
portant trade to be catered to in meeting 
the demand for the equipments referred to 
The demand is to have the attention of the 
Kanawha Chemical Engine Manufacturing 
Co. of Charleston, W. Va., which was among 
the new industrial enterprises reported dur- 


were 


ing April by the Manufacturers’ Record. 
The company will manufacture mechanical 
devices for utilizing compressed air as a 


power to force fire-extinguishing chemical 
solutions from a cylinder (1 to 1000 gallons 
or more capacity) by having a separate cyl- 
inder containing compressed air with suit- 
able connections between the chemical and 
alr cylinders, arranged with reducing valves 
(of automatic action) for governing the 
pressure and adapted to all kinds of movable 


and stationary fire appliances. The appll- 
ances will be made for use in smal! and 
large capacities, for use by municipal fire 


departments, by owners of ships, buildings 
and other structures needing protection from 
fire. They are claimed to embody such im- 
portant improvements over previous equip 
ments of this that an extensive 
them will be readily developed. As 
indicating the nature of the Kanawha inven- 
tions, it may be mentioned that the com- 
pany reports its four-wheel 100-gallon fire 
department have succeeded in a 
test in elevating the chemicals over 150 feet, 
through 300 feet of and did the 
execution as on the level. The company’s 
claims for simplicity, effectiveness, dura- 
bility and safety are so emphatic that every- 
interested in improved fire-protection 
inventions should investigate promptly. 


character 


use of 


engine to 


hose, 


same 


one 


The annual of Hon. Carlton 
McCarthy, Mayor of Richmond, Va., for 


the fiscal year of 1906, has been published 


message 


in pamphlet form. It contains a review 
of the work accomplished by the various 
departments during that year, statements 
as to the city’s financial condition and 
recommendations to the City Council for 
the betterment of certain municipal con- 
ditions. 


The Board of Trade of Baton Rouge, 
La., has been organized with Messrs. R. 
J. Hummel, J. E. Edmonds, 
first vice-president ; H. L. Puckett, second 
vice-president: W. S. Holmes, third vice- 
president, and Edw. M. Heath, treasurer, 





president ; 











Roanoke. 


Imbued with a spirit of enterprise, en 


ergy and progress, the city of Roanoke 
Va., has advanced rapidly in recent years 
as a commercial and industrial center, and 


of ef 


its citizens 


and 


he co-operation concentration 


fort now | manifested by 


seems des‘ ring forth still greater 
achiever naterial development 
! ile nz 
ike is 
er in the Re 
the She 


1000 feet above 


and wy 
the 
noke valley at its junction 


“ated on Roanoke 


indoah 
the 


with valley, and, being 


sea-level and sur- 


rounded by mountain ranges, it possesses 


an ideal and healthy climate. In the erec- 


tion of business and dwelling-houses in 


the last several years the city has enjoyed 


an unprecedented activity Since 1903 
108 business houses and 1399 dwelling 
houses have been constructed, and there 


seems to be no let-up in this work, which 
has been brought about by the wonderful 
growth that has taken place in all com- 
mercial and industrial lines. The assessed 
valuation of real and personal property in 
1906 was $17,890,000, being an 
of nearly $8,000,000 since 1901. The gen- 
eral prosperity of the city is still further 


increase 


evidenced by the growth of its financial 
institutions, of which there are three na 
tional banks and one State bank. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, the combined capital of these 
banks was $600,000, resources $6,313,061, 
deposits $4,650,853 and surplus and prof 
its $469,977, these figures being an in 
crease over January 1, 1906, of $175,000 
in capital stock, $2,583,996 in resources, 
$1,667,980 in $252,406 in 
surplus and profits. 


deposits and 


As an industrial center Roanoke has a 
number of important and varied industries, 
included among which may be mentioned 
two large iron furnaces, cotton mills, one 
of the largest bridge works in the South, 
rolling mill, several large printing plants, 
brewery, cold-storage and ice plants, fer- 
tilizer factory, flour mill, medicine factory, 
four steam laundries, several 


stave mill, 


foundries and machine shops and a num- 


ber of planing mills and woodworking 
plants. 
The Norfolk & Western Railroad, in 


addition to having its main offices in 
Roanoke, has also here its large machine 
and repair shops. These shops cover an 
area of 60 acres and employ about 2500 
men, in addition to its large clerical force, 
trainmen and officials, and the company’s 
monthly payroll amounts to about $300, 
000. The Norfolk & Western has spent 
large amounts of money in recent years in 
improving its facilities at Roanoke, these 
including two extensive 
20-stall roundhouse 
and machine shop at a cost of $1,000,000, 
of $250,000, 
passenger station at cost of $125,000 and 
140x740 feet, for making 


car wheels, iron castings, brass and bronze 


improvements 
classifying yards, a 


new office building at cost 


large foundry, 


work, with an annual output of 125,000 
car wheels and 30,000,000 pounds of gray 
forgings. These improvements will give 
the company a full capacity for building 
50 standard locomotives and 2500 freight 
and passenger cars a year, and will neces- 
sitate the employment of many additional 
men. 
The 


passes through 


. 
Tidewater Railway’s line also 


Roanoke, and these two 
roads give exceptional advantages for the 
receipt of raw materials and the shipment 
of finished products. Roanoke’s location 
in Southwest Virginia and its close prox 
imity and connections with the important 
coal fields of Virginia and West Virginia 
make is a splendid point from which to 
distribute merchandise and manufactured 
products of all kinds. A further impetus 
to manufacturing has been given this sec 
tion by the recent construction of a large 


dam. on. the. Roanoke river about four 


es east of the city, to be used for the 
eneration of electricity for lighting and 
* purposes in Roanoke. 

As a municipality the city has had the 
dvantage of careful and businesslike man 
igement, this being evidenced by its well 
paved streets, thoroughly constructed sani 
tary sewerage stem, splendid water sup- 
ply, well-regulated public-school system, 
and withal a reasonable tax rate of $1.60. 
he city is also provided with churches of 
every denomination to the number of 37, 
well-equipped Young Men's Christian 


Association building and seven comfortable 


These interesting facts concerning Roa 
poke were furnished by Mr. FE. B. Jacobs, 
secretary of the Roanoke Chamber of 
Commerce, This progressive commercial 
hody, which is composed of the leading 
business and professional men, has been 
a marked factor in the city’s upbuilding 
and developn ent, and its officers will fur- 
nish whatever information is desired con 
cerning the selection of this city as a fu- 


ture home for enterprises of any character. 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


The MANurActTurers’ Recorp invites infor- 
mation about Southern financial matters, 
items of news about new institutions, divi 





dends declared, securities to be issued, open 
ings for new banks, and general discussions 
of financial subjects bearing upon Southern 


matters 





Review of the Baltimore Market. 


Office MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, 
Baltimore, Md.. May 7. 

In the Baltimore stock market during 
the past week prices have been steady, but 
business was dull. United Railways com 
won sold from 18 to 1344: the trust cer- 
tifieates at 12%, : the income bonds from 
Hts to 54%: the funding 5s from S4 to 
S41.: the funding serip at S#!. and the 
United 4s at S74 to ST7'S. Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power preferred 
changed hands from S83 to S2: Gas 5s at 
109% to 10914: Seaboard 4s, 75: do. 10 
vear Os, 7: Consolidated Cotton Duck 
preferred, 30; Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Cotton Duck Ss. SO to SOtL; G.-B.-S. 





common, 5%: do, incomes, 21% to 22 
do, Ists, 54 to S53. 

Maryland Bank sold at 19; Union 
Rank, 118: Union Trust, 66; American 
Bonding. 48: Maryland Casualty, 61; Fi- 
delity & Deposit, 132; United States Fi- 
delity, 112. 

Other securities were traded in as fol 
lows Anacostia & Potomac 5s, 101 to 
102: Georgia, Carolina & Northern 5s, 
107%, : Northern Central Railway stock, 
921. to 98: Western Maryland 2d 4s, 55; 
do. first 4s, 7514 to 764%: West Virginia 
Central 6s, 10514 ; Wilmington, Columbia 
& Augusta 6s, 105%; Charleston & West 
Curolina Js, 10814; Georgian Southern & 
Florida 5s, 109; Norfolk Railway & Light 
Ds, 97144: Western North Carolina 6s, 
110: Virginia Century, 925% ¢; Consolida- 
tion Coal, 8914; Maryland & Pennsylvania 
incomes, 6114; Atlantic Coast Line com- 
ron, 104: do 4s, 95 to NY : Atlanta 
Consolidated Street Railway 5s, 1034 ; 
Macon Railway & Light 5s, 9414; Hous- 
ton Oil common, &: Baltimore, Sparrows 
Point & Chesapeake 414s, 93; City & Sub- 
urban, (Washington) 5s, LOT! ; Virginia 
Midland Zds, 1055¢: Georgia & Alabama 


os. 107 


SECURITIES AT BALTIMORE. 


Last Quotations for the Week Ended 
May 7, 1907. 


Railroad Stocks. I’ar. Bid. Asked. 





Atlantic Coast... aabinanesoue 10) 1038 «104 
Atlantic Coast of Connecticut.100  . 275 
Georgia Southern & Florida...100 21 ens 
Georgia Sou. & Fla. 2d Pfd....190 72 80 
Seaboard Company Common...100 15 19 
Seaboard Company Ist Pfd....100 62% 65 
Seaboard Company 2d Pfd..... 1) 30 40 


United Railways & Elec. Co...50 12% 13% 
Bank Stocks. 

Citizens’ National Bank........ Ww 31 

Commer. & Farm. White Ctfs.100 120 
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Commer. & Farm. Blue Ctfs...100 
Drovers & Mech. Natl. Bank..100 
Farmers & Mer. Natl. Bank... 


German Bank. 


| Maryland National Bank.. 


Merchants’ National Bank. 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Exchange Bank... 
National Howard Bank 

National Marine Bank.. ; 
National Mechanics’ Bank.. 
National Union Bank of Md 


Trust, Fidelity and Casu- 


alty Stocks. 
American Bonding & Trust 


Fidelity & Deposit...........00. i 


Maryland Casualty... 
Maryland ‘Trust. 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit.... 5 


Union Trust : 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty... 
Miscellaneous Stocks. 


Ala. Con, Coal & Iron I’fd..... 
Con. Cotton Duck Common.... 5 


Con. Cotton Duck I’fd... 


Con. Gas, Blee. Lt. & P. Pfd.. 


Consolidation Coal.. 


(.-B.-S. Brewing Co........... 


George's Creek Coal.. 
Railroad Bonds, 
Albany & Northern 5s, 1846 
Atlanta & Charlotte Ext. 4% 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 1 


Atlantic Coast Line 4s, Ctfs., 1962. 


Atlantie Coast Line (Conn.) 
Atlantic Coast Line (Conn.) 
Atlan. Coast Line (S. (.) 4s, 
Carolina Central 4s, 1949. 
(Central of Georgia Con 


Charleston & West. Car. ds, 1946... 
Char., Col. & Aug. Ist 5s, 1910.. 
Char., Col. & Aug. 2d 7s, 1910.. 
Coal & Iron Railway 5s, 1920... 
Florida Southern 48, 1940........ 


Georgia & Alabama Os, 1945.. 





letersburg, Class A 5s, 1926.. 


l’etersburg, Class B 6s, 1926...... 
Piedmont & Cum. Ist 5s, 1911. 
Potomae Valley Ist 5s, 1941...... 
Raleigh & Augusta Ist 6s, 1926..... 


Richmond & Danville Gold 68,1915. 
Seaboard Air Line 4s, 1950......... 


Seaboard Air Line 5s, 10-year, If 
Seaboard & Roanoke 5s, 1926.. 


South Bound 5s, 1941............... 
Southern Railway Con. 5s, 1994... 


Virginia Midland 2d 6s, 1911 
Virginia Midland 3d 6s, 1916, 
Virginia Midland ith 5s, 19 
Western Maryland new 4s, 
Western Maryland 2d 4s.... 
Western North, Car. Con. 6s, 
West Virginia Central Ist 6s, 
Wil., Col. & Aug. 6s, 1910.... 
Wilmington & Wel. Gold 5s, 


Street Railway Bonds. 
Anacostia & Potomac 5s, 1M9.. 


Atlanta Con, Street Railway 
tultimore City L’assenger 5s, 


Baltimore Traction Ist 5s, 1929.... 


Central Ry. Con. 5s (Balto.), 


Central Ry. Ext. 5s (Balto.), 1932 


harleston City Ry. 5s, 1925. 


‘ity & Suburban 5s ‘ Balto.), 1922 


{ 

Charleston Con. Elec. 5s, 1999.. 
{ . 
(ity & Suburban 5s «(Wash.), 1948. 


Knoxville Traction Ist 5s, 
Lake Roland Elevated 5s, 
Lexington Railway Ist 5s, 
Macon Ry. & Lt. Ist Con. 5s, 
Newport News & Old Pt. 5s, 


Norfolk Railway & Light 5s...... 
North Baltimore 5s, 1942........ 


Richmond Traction 5s.... 
United Railways Ist 4s, 1949 
nited Railways Ine. 4s, 1949 


United Railways Ine. 4s, non-ass. 
United Railways Funding 5s...... 


Miscellaneous Bonds. 


‘‘onsolidated Gas 6s, 1910....... ‘ 
Consolidated Gas 5s, 1939.......... 
‘on. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Power 4 


(.-B.-S. Brewing Ists........ 


G.-B.-S. Brewing 2d Incomes...... 


Maryland Telephone 5s.. 


Mt.-Vernon Woodb'y Cot. Duck 5s. 
United Elec. Lt. & Power 4%s 


SOUTHERN COTTON-MILL STOCKS. 


Quotations Furnished by Hugh Mac- 
Rae & Co., Wilmington, N. C., for 
Week Ending March 6. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills (S. C. 


See Dee, Gk. GR. Bic ccccveccces 
Anderson Cotton Mills (S. C.).... 
Arkwright Mills (S. C.)........... 
Augusta Factory (Ga.)..........+. 


Avondale Mills (Ala.)............. 
SS § £ es arr. 


Bibb Mfg. Co. (Ga.) 
Srandon Mills (S. C. 
‘abarrus Cot. Mills ( 
‘hadwick Mfg. Co. | 


( 

( 

(hiquola Mfg. Co. (S. C.)........- 
{ oF 4 See ° 
Clifton Mfg. Co. (S. C.) Pfd...... 
‘ 
( 
( 


lifton Mfg. Co. 


‘linton Cotton Mills (S. C.) 


‘olumbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.)......... 
‘ourtenay Mfg. Co. (S. C.)....... 
Dallas Mfg. Co. (Ala.)......... 
Darlington Mfg. Co. (S. C.).. 


Eagle & Vhenix Mills (Ga.)...... 
Easley Cotton Mills (S. C.).. 


Enoree Mfg. Co. (S. C.).... 


Enoree Mfg. Co. (S. C.) oe 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga.). 


Exposition Cotton Mills (Ga.)... 

Gaffney Mfg. Co. (8. C.)...cccccee 

Gainesville Cotton Mills (Ga.)... 

Granby Cot. Mills (S. C.) 1st fd. 
—- 


Graniteville Mfg. Co. (S. C 
Greenwood Cotton Mills (S. C.).. 
Geemiel TEMS CB. Ci) .ccvccceccesccs 


Henrietta Mills (N. C.)......+-00. 


John P. King Mfg. Co. (Ga.) 


Lancaster Cotton Mills (S. C. 


Lancaster Cot. Mills (S. C.) 
Langley Mfg. Co. (S. C.).... 


Laurens Cotton Mills (S. C.).... 
Limestone Mills (S. C.)........... 
Lockhart Mills (S. C.)....... ar 
Tockhart Mills (S. C.) Pfd....... 


Louise Mills (N. C. 


Louise Mills (N. C.) Pfd.......... 








» Car. & North, Ist 5s, 1929. 
Georgia Pacific lst 68, 1922......... 
Georgia Sou. & Fla. Ist 5s, 1945... 
Maryland & Vennsylvania 4s, 19 














ZZ~: 
z 





Marlboro Cotton Mills (S. C.)... 88 9% 


Se Beet GE, Ded acecuncoscncenes 165 185 
ee eee, Oe. CB. CD. cscccccnces 100 15 
Mills Mig. Co. (8. C.) Pid........ 99 101 
Monaghan Mills (S. C.).........: 7 oe 115 
Monarch Cotton Mills «(S. C.).... 115 120 
Newberry Cotton Mills ¢S. C.).. 126 140 
Norris Cotton Mills ¢(S. C.)...... 115 1l7% 
Olympia Cotton Mills «(S. C.) I'fd. ... 7 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co.(S.C.)1st ’fd. S80 97 
Orr Cotton Mills (S. C.) ; ane ‘ WI 
l’acolet Mfg. Co. (S. C.).. ie cain 175 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. (S. C.) DPfd.... WI 1038',g 
lelzer Mfg. Co. (S. C.)..... 170 175 


Piedmont Mfg. Co. (S "ot Spee 1 
we wee: oe EO CR cawicncecnvaes 
Richland Cot. Mills (S. C.) Pfd 





taleigh Cotton Mills «N. C.).... 99 

Roanoke Mills (N. C.)......... abate 2) 
2 eee - 130 
Sibley Mfz. Co. (Ga.).....cccccees 63 6 
Spartan Mills (S. ©.) a teaaai . 10 155 
Springstein Mills (S. C.).......... os 100 
Trion Mfg. Co, (Ga.)..... CERES, 142 
Fucapau Mills (S. C.)........ ee 00 
Union-Buffalo Mills(S. C.i1ist fd. 75 77 
Victor Mfg. Co. (S. C.)......... 125 130 
Warren Mfg. Co. (S. ©.) wi Wi 10) 
Warren Mfg. Co. (S. C.) I’fd..... 105 ee 
Washington Mills (Va.).......... sal 28 
Washington Mills (Va.) I’fd...... 100 115 
Whitney Mfz. Co. (S. C.)........ 145 150 
Wiscassett Mills (N. C.).......... 122 125 
Woodruff Cotton Mills ¢S. €.).. cai 125 





National Exchange Bank. 

The National Exchange Bank of Balti- 
more, Md., reports at close of business 
March 22, 1907, loans and discounts, $3,- 
876,912; due from banks, $519,185; U. S. 
bonds, $1,086,760; cash and due from re- 
serve agents, $1,007,035; capital stock, 
$1,000,000 :; surplus, $500,000: undivided 
profits, $178,785; deposits, $3,551,533; 
U. S. deposits, $428,287; total resources, 
$7,075,306. Waldo Newcomer is_presi- 
dent, Summerfield Baldwin and Charles 
W. Dorsey vice-president, R. Vinton Lans- 
dale cashier and Wm. J. Delcher assistant 


cashier. 


Bank Reports, 

The Bank of Muskogee at Muskogee, I. 
T., reports March 22, 1907, loans and dis- 
counts, $283,315; cash and sight ex- 
‘hange, $115,464; capital stock, $25,000; 
surplus, $50,000; undivided profits, $15,- 
712; deposits, $365,135; total resources 
$455,848. A. W. Patterson is president, 
A. C. Trumbo vice-president and cashier, 
J. M. Stout and F, A. Knowlton assistant 


cashiers. 


New Corporations. 

It is reported that a bank is being or- 
ganized at Sherburne, Ky., with $15,000 
capital. 

The Bank of Cusseta, Ga., capital $25,- 
000, has been chartered by C. C. Minter 
ind others. 

A new bank is reported being organized 
it St. George, Ga., by N. B. King. J. F. 
Blake will be cashier. 

The Magie City Bank of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by J. H. Howard, E. W. Hali, O. 
C. Rogers and others. 

The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of 
Douglasville, Ga., has opened for business 
with W. C. Abercrombie, president, and 
R. E. Edwards, cashier. 

A life insurance company with $500,000 
‘apital is being organized at Birmingham, 
Ala., among those interested being former 
Governor William D. Jelks. 

The First National Bank of Custer City, 
Oo. T. (P. O. Custer), has been approved. 
The organizers are O. E. McCartney, H. 
I. Grow, T. P. Stone, Leon Iloyt and J. 
Ul. Pyeatt. 

The Bank of Ooltewah at Ooltewah, 
Tenn. has been chartered with $10,000 
capital by P. M. Cate, J. W. Crow, Ed. 
Robinson, C. N. Davis, A. J. Richardson 
and others. 

The Commercial Bank of Wellsburg, W. 
Va., eapital $50,000, has been incorporated 
by W. W. Beall, J. T. Douglass, M. L. 
Douglass, John Ralston and C. H. Beall, 
all of Wellsburg. 

A report from Laurel, Miss., states that 
the First National Bank of that place has 
under consideration the plan to organize 
a trust and savings bank in connection 
with its institution. 


The First State Bank of Bliss, O. T., 


[ May 9, 1907, 
-_ 7 a nema oe, _ <== 
has been incorporated with $10,900 capital 
by F. Radcliff, H. L. Derry and J. W. Led. 
better of Bliss, Raymond Hoss and F.N. 
Maim of Fairfax. 

The Sabraton Building & Loan Qo, of 
Shinnston, W. Va., has been orporated 
with $10,000 capital by T. kh. Martin, 
Leslie Hawks, E. A. Allen, L. F Chalfont 


and O. W. Maffatt. 


The First National Bank of Pecos, 
Texas, has been approved; pital $36. 
OO. The organizers are W. \ Camp, (. 
C. Kountz, W. L. Ross, James Reemy ang 
Henry A. Shannon. 

The State Bank of Britton, ©. T,, capi- 
tal $10,000, has been incorporated by g. 
L.. Shintaffer, C. E. and FE. M. ¢ hristopher 
of Britton, D. A. Talbot and W. A, Brag. 
ford of Oklahoma City. 

The First National Bank of Creedmore. 
N. C., has been approved ; capital $25,000, 
The organizers are R. H. Rogers, W., P. 
Cozart, L. V. Peace, J. F. Sar derford, D. 
P. Wagstaff and others. 

Reports state that a bank with $15,000 
capital is being organized at Brooks, Ga. 
among those interested being A. Stein- 
heimer, FE. W. Dukes, K. B. Banks, A. 
Boykin and N. W. Gabel. 

The North Birmingham Trust and Say- 
ings Bank of Birmingham, <Ala., capital 
$50,000, has organized with C. B. Rogers, 
president; W. E. Albritton, vice-president, 
and R. 1. Wharton, eashier. 

The Farmers’ National Bank of Cush- 
ing. O. T., has been approved; capital 
$25,000. The organizers are M. E. Whip- 
ple, L. D. Gaunt, F. W. Rotterman, P. H. 
Mayginnes and B. R. Kittredge 

The First National Bank of Senderson, 
Texas, has been approved: capital $25,- 
(00. The organizers are C. A. Brown, Al- 
pine, Texas: J. R. Sanford, L. C. Brice, 
H. l.. Kokernot and G. W. Raines, Jr. 

The Clinch Valley National Bank of 
St. Paul, Va., has been approved; capital 
$30,000. The organizers are H. Harda- 
way, Georgel, Va.; J. M. Wellman, Jr., J. 
W. Bell, C. Boice and J. L. Kemmerer. 

The Waurika National Bank of Wau- 
rika, O. T., capital $25,000, has been ap- 
proved. The organizers are Wade Atkins, 
Comanche, I. T.; FE. M. Ralls, Woodie 
Stuard, W. FE. Conner and T. B. Kelly. 

The First National Bank of Davenport, 
O. T., has been authorized to begin busi- 
ness with $25,000 capital. The officers are 
A. J. Langer, president ; T. S. Watts, vice- 
president, and Oscar D. Groom, cashier. 

The Walton Bank & Trust Co. of Boone 
county is reported to have filed articles of 
incorporation at Frankfort, Ky., capital 
$50,000. The incorporators are D. M. 

tagby, R. C. Green and J. F. Stephens. 

The Citizens’ National Bank of Line- 
ville, Ala. has been approved; capital 
$25.000 or more. The organizers are M. 
M. Eppes, Goodwater, Ala.; 8. J. Gay, W. 
D. Mitchell, J. T. Handley and C, P. Gay. 

The Capital Building and Loan Asso- 
‘iation has been incorporated at Balti- 
more, Md., with $200,000 capital by John 
H. Dockman, Thomas H. Kelley, Frederick 
J. Kurkel, Joseph F. Ellerbrock and Geo. 
J. Pickert. 

The First National Bank of Bellevue, 
Texas, has been authorized to begin busi- 
ness with $30,000 capital. The officers are 
Sidney Webb, president; Ben O. Smith 
and A. W. Melton, vice-presidents and H. 
J. Smith, cashier. . 

The East Chattanooga Bank, to be lo- 
cated at East Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
made application for a charter; capital 
$25,000. The incorporators are Ww. D. 
Manley, O. D. Gorman, J. M. Stephens, J. 
W. McLain and T. A. Clarke. 

The Lumberman’s National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, has began business with 
S. F. Carter, president; Jesse H. Jones 








(For Additional Financial News, See 





Pages 64 and 65.] 
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Lee Ham bleton & Co.| Hugh MacRae & Co. _ = 
brs BANKERS and BROKERS. Deakers Are You Siete ja Reserve Account 
Manbere Bow Fort ond Baltimeve Steck MISCELLANEOUS SOUTHERN SECURITIES , : 

1 Co. of 19 S. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. COTTON MILL STOCKS scpesste from your seguir bank account? The value to 2 frm or indl- 
Races? High-grade Investment Municipal, vidual of such a Reserve Account is indisputable. It begins the 
porated — WILMINGTON, N. C. See cee seca 
“te a. a _ WASHINGTON, D. c. 408 Colorado Bidg. creation of a surplus which induces conservatism in expenditure and 
. - In, LatrEes — gives you an emergency fund available at any time. 

1alfont Established 1835 We have special facilities for handling Reserve Accounts ‘The 

p The Merchants National Bank Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City 6s highest rate of interest consistent with safe banking allowed on your 

€Cos, . Thus while building up a Reserve Account to: future con- 

a Boonville, St. Louis & Southern 6s ree cu ‘ 
i $36, South and Water Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. ° tingencies, it is earning good interest. 


tmp, C Dove.as H. THomas, President. Southern Indiana 4s. 


my nee Ww INGLE, Vice-Prest. and Cashier. 
, J.C. Wanps, Assist. Cashier. and all Southern Steam R. R. Securities dealt in. INTERNATIO TR IST Co. 











Joun B. H. Dunn, Assist. Cashier. 
4 eapi- a eosin F. J. LISMAN @ CO. 
lus anc rofits, - - - + - 
by §, Serr ie Deposits, $12,000,000 . Specialists in Steam BR. R. Bonds OF MARYLAND 
one sesgnts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and 30 Broad St., NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. Capital and Surplus, $2,801,603.78 
trad- Individuals solici e invite correspondence. » 
Members New York Stock Exchange. OFFICERS 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON . ss o0eeneeness President. 
dmore, mah 3 Manamatt, Aust. Cashier. SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN III Vice-President. 
SAMUEL C. ROWLAND : Vice-President 


25,000, 1 - PEN 3EN Secretary and Treasurer 
W.P ies Kanawha Banking & ae See ee 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank LE 


rd, dD 
BALTIMORE, MD. T C 
$1,000,000 rust 0. ISAAC H. DIXON, Chairman 


Capital Surplus and Profits............ 
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. SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN SAMUEL C. ROWLAND DOUGLAS H GQRDON 
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. Ga., 
Stein- GO SOUTH ' Capital and Surplus “ $400,000.00 SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, EDWARD S$. MUNFORD, Candler Building, Atlanta. Ga 
cs, A. Deposits . - $1,000,000.00 











For Business Opportunities, Investment 
| Sav- ieGuatrial Properties and Farm, Tow er | _ Manufacturers desirous of changing their pres- | Lord L. Jackson, <a MERCANTILE 
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cal METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT CO. en hed nl deb ae 
; y water and rail and delightf imate, 8 ou ern ves en and COMPANY 


GEO. B: EDWARDS, President, Charleston, 8.€, had at Charleston, W. Va. 


ident, Branch Offices in New York and London. Security Company OF BALTIMORE. 


N. E. Corner German and 
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, Al- BALTIMORE. 
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ss Surplus, - - 1,000,000 W “we d 
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STRIKING ADVANTAGES OF [cots "osu to mae deposits with 

ort, h JAMES Scott, CHARLES HANN, - ‘ 
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VI]l—_Ada tabilit and Elasticit years’ qqeamme eas us ee valuable advice 
o — y on the beet methods of organising and procuring | Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
: of 2 Ee ¥ ae construct, equip and finance steam and electric | OF MARYLAND 
tal 3roadly speaking, the limitations of belt driving re- valle eden Fssoeine '. F CLARKE 4 | eg i es Ie 
M. quire that the conditions be adapted to the belt. Rope eee eee faecal 
ns. driving, on the other hand, adapts itself, in an infinite man Assets Over $5,000,000 
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Rope United States Depositary and ——— 
1S , “ Capital 100, 
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nd J. P. Carter, vice-presidents; Guy M. | John S. Ellett, Joseph M. Fourqurean, 
Bi ! nd W. E. 


Richards, active vice- | Granville G, Valentine, James D. Crump, 

lent A. S. Vandervoort, cashier. | J. L. Antrim, A. R. Ellerson, William M. 
People’s Building and Loan Asso- | Hill and Horace S. Hawes. 

Ardmore, I, T., has been organ The officers of the Pembroke National 

$100,000 capital. The officers | Bank at Pembroke. Ga., are A. J. Ed 

( \V. Baumback, president; C. M.| wards, president: Dr. J. O. Strickland, 

( president; W. W. Trask, | vice-president: P. J. Strickland, cashier; 

1. John R. Dexter, treasurer. | directors, A. J. Edwards, J. O. Strickland, 

The Newberry Building & Loan Co. of | Julius Morgan, R. E. Harvey, T. T. Os- 

Ne rry, S. C., capital $10,000, has | teen, J. H. Harvey, R. M. Hitch, J. B. 

elected the following directors George B. |} Bacon, T. C. Morgan, James M. Smith, 

Cromer, Edward R. Hipp, C. J. Purcell, | M. E. Carter, R. S. Burgess, Z. P. Wil- 

J. 1). Davenport, George Johnstone, M. L. | liams and W. L. Speir. The bank has 

Spea n, W. G. Houseal, H. L. Parr and | $25,000 capital. 


I’, N. Martin The Gaffney Trust Co. of Gaffney, 8S. C., 


» Independent Life Insurance Co. of | has completed its organization by electing 


\ ille, Tenn., has been incorporated | the following officers: D. C. Ross, presi- 
1 $200,000 capital by W. E. Knox, E. | dent: J. N. Lipscomb, vice-president; C. 
C. Demoss, Jr.. Paul Roberts, W. A. Cur- | W. Hames, secretary and treasurer, and J. 


rence, Hf. L. Sperry, E. A. Lindsley, John | C. Otts, attorney; directors, B. C. Ross, F. 
R. Aust, W. G. Hirsig, H. G. Hill and R. | P. Wharton, J. C. Otts, J. D. Jones, J. A. 
Hf. McClelland Carroll, H. K. Osborne, J. N. Lipscomb, 

The First National Bank of Lenoir} R. M. Wilkins, N. Lipscomb, T. H. West- 
City, Tenn., has been authorized to begin | rope, R. M. Gaffney, W. C. Hamrick and 
business with $50,000 capital. John F.| Dr. C. M. Smith. 


Eason is president; F. A. Weiss, vice-| The Bank Depositors’ Insurance Co. of 


president; S. P. Witt, cashier. This is a} Baltimore, Md., capital $300,000, has com 
conversion of the Farmers and Traders’ | pleted its organization with C. I. T. Gould 
Bank of Lenoir City. | of Baltimore, president ; George R. Willis, 

The Saberton Building and Loan Asso-| chairman of the executive committee; 
ciation of Morgantown, W. Va., authorized | Judge Robert T. Hough of Washington, 
capital $299,000, has been incorporated by | vice-president. Among the directors are 
E. Rt. Jones, Fred Burroughs, G. Thomas, | C. I. Gould and George R. Willis of Balti 
W. EF. Cox. O. O. Carmen, W. C. Lloyd, | more, Judge Robert T. Hough and O. F. 
G. C. Sturgiss, W. L. Southerland and F. | Ricketts of Washington, John I. Cole of 
P. Corbin, all of Morgantown. | New York, R. H. Shindel, York Pa., vice- 

The Oliver Permanent Building <Asso- | president of the First National Bank; A. 


ciation has been incorporated at Balti- D. Lynch of Washington, and Congress 


more, Md., with $520,000 capital by | man Rodenburger of Illinois. 
Daniel Donnelly, Francis X. 
Edward A. Donnelly, Walter G. Thurlow, | Nashville, Tenn., capital $500,000, has 
Joseph Z. Bishop, Henry C. Albert 8. 


Donnelly,| The Tennessee Life Insurance Co. of 

Schramm, | elected the folowing officers: 
. ve . . | ve . . 

James M. Coulling and William H, Oliver. | Williams, president: R. A. Henry, vice- 

The Commonwealth National Bank at | president and general manager; W. E. 


Dallas, Texas, is reported to have begun | Nelson, second vice-president and secre 
business with the following officers: Presi- | tary; H. L. Fox, treasurer; directors, Al- 
dent, E. M. Turner; vice-presidents, I. H. | bert S. Williams, O. J. Timothy, Andrew 


Kempner, John H. Gaston and Charles | Marshall, John C. Shofner, Dr. J. W. 
J. Sorrells; cashier, R. C. Ayres; assist- | Maddin, Jr., H. L. Fox, R. A. Henry, Rob 
int cashiers, Manton W. Jones, H. L. | ert L. Burch, W. E. Nelson, John Early. 


Tenison and J. R. Bower J. H. Zarecer, F. M. Cruzen, W. L. Horn, 
rhe Comfort State Bank of Comfort, | FE. B. Stevenson, C. Ross Handley, Dr. J 
Texas, capital $25,000, is reported to have | C. Franklin, R. W. Turner, J. B. Deeds, 


begun business with Paul G. Villaret, | IIlon. Jos. E. Washington, Cedar Hill. 
esident and cashier; Paul Ingenhuett, | Tenn., and Henry T. Stratton, Jr., Spring 
Vineent J. McAteer, as- | field, Tenn. 


} 


sistant cashier; directors, August S. Fal- 


vice-president ; 





New Securities. 


An issue of $7000 of 


tin, C. C. Jones, Paul Ingenhuett, Vincent 


J. McAteer, Paul G. Villaret. Aubrey, Texas. 


voted to issue $25,000 of water-works 
bonds. 

Denmark, 8S. C 
by J. Arthur Wiggins, clerk Board of 
Schoo! Trustees, until noon May 10 for 


Bids will be received 


$15,000 of bonds of school district No. 21. 








Fisk & ROBINSON 

ne ZEBANKERS,) 
Government Bonds 

City of New York Bonds 
Investment Securities 





Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAVANNAH TRUST CO. 


13 BAY STREET, EAST, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
$500,000.00 
$168,759.80 


Transacts a general trust and banking business. 
Foreigh exchange bought and sold. 
Collections promptly accounted for. 








Capita, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


OFFICERS 


Wu. W. Macwraty 
Joszrpm HuLL 

Wa. V. Davis 
Joun H. StTrovus 
Harry O. ANDERSON 
Jomn H. Caras 


BRITTON BROS. 
Wilson Bldg. 


We purchase entire issues of Stocks 


° ; President 
Chm'n Executive Committes 
: - - Vice-President 
Sec’y and Treasurer 

- - Trust Officer 
Ass't Sec’y and Treasurer 





Dallas, Texas 


and Bonds only of 
Southern Securities, Municipal, 
County, Electric, Steam Railways, 
Cotton Mills, Banks, Manufactur- 
ing, ete. 

Southern Enterprises Handled 
Exclusively. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Capital $300,000 Surplus $200,006 
Organized 1867 


THE CITIZENS BANK 


of Norfolk, Va. 


TencH F. TiLGHMAN, 


W. W. Moss. 
Cashier 


President. 

J. W. Perry, NORMAN BELL, JR. 
Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 
McD. L. WRENN, Vice-Pres. 

Owns and occupies the onlv absolutely fire-proo! 

building in Norfolk. 

rafis drawn on all parts of the world. 

harter authorizes Trust and Fiduciary Ac 

counts and to act as Receiver, Administrator, 








Che Citizens’ State Bank of Farmville, | 5 per cent. 10-40-year independent school 
Va., capital $10,000 to $30,000, will, it is | district bonds has been approved. 
stated, begin business in June with the Aurora, Mo.—tThe Little & Hayes In 


following directors: E. Scott Martin, | vestment Co. of St. Louis, Mo.. was 
president, and George M. Serpell, vice- | awarded at a premium of $805 the $26,000 
president; W. D. M. Stokes, Dr. Peter | of high-school bonds of this district. 
Winston, E. J. Whitehead, Joseph E. Gar- | 
land and R. K. Brock. No cashier has | of the United States Fidelity & Deposit 
been chosen as yet. | Co., J. S. Wilson & Co. and Owen Daly 
The Detroit State Bank at Detroit, | & Co. has purchased a part or all of the 
Texas, capital $25,000, has elected the fol- | $750,000 of 5 per cent. 40-year Baltimore 
lowing officers: Levi Dean, president; J. | & Annapolis Short Line Railroad bonds, 
Nolan Norris, vice-president ; C. M. Kerr, and it is said the securities will be placed 
eashier and director: D. C. Heath, W. E. | on the market immediately. 
Whitener, M. F. Dunean, J. B. Mathis, Blum, Texas.—The Attorney-General 
Ford and F. A. Antone, directors. ; has approved $9000 of 5 per cent. inde- 


saltimore, Md.—A syndicate composed 


George 


The bank expects to begin business as soon | pendent school district bonds. 


CLEVELAND 


Executor, Guardian, Trustee, &c. 
Safety Deposit Boxes in the most modern 
Vaults in Tidewater Virginia. 


Bank of Richmond 
RICHMOND, VA. 


JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 


FREDERICK E. NOLTING, Ist Vice-President 
r. K. SANDS, 2nd Vice-President and < ashier 


H A. WILLIAMS, Asst Cashier. 
L. D. CRENSHAW, Jr., Trust Office; 


In aiding the development of legitimate business 
enterprises, this bank believes that performs a 
required duty and to this end offers Services 


ofalive, progressive Bank, conservati managed 





re 
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Sixth Edition of “Pointers,"’ Esti. 
mates of Cost, Forms, &c., apply to 


DELAWARE TRUST COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
SESS SHSSSPPSS SIPS + + 444445 


MANUFACTURERS 4x0 JOBBERS 


Frequently find it necessary to have 
BANKING FACILITIES in addition 
to those offered by local banks. 


The First National Bank 


a 
z + 
° THE COST OF + 
. | 
+ INCORPORATING ! 
b4 + 
? > 
. uuder the Delaware Law has been 
- greatly reduced. The annual tax ? 
. for 1907 has been decreased 50 ¢ 
- Beginning with 1908, the State iax z 
oa will be $5.00 per year for smal m- 
+ panies and not over #5 for z 
° #1,000,000 of capitalization For > 
+ ‘ $ 
? + 
? + 
+ 
o , 
5 
4 
n , 
° 








OF RICHMOND, va. 
ASSETS OF 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS 


offers just the ADDITIONAL facilities required, 
JNO. B. PURCELL, JNO. M. MILLER, Jr. 


President. Vice-Pres. and Cashier, 


With 





Investment 
Securities 


Southern Stocks and Bonds 
Municipal and Corporation 
Cotton Mill Stock a Specialty 


WM. S. GLENN, Broker 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





MAX TEICHMANN & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants and Auditors 
800-807 Equitable Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





NEW YORK 

Broad Exchange Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
517 Market St. 


BARROW, WADE, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CHICAGO 


Royal Insurance Bldg. 


GUTHRIE & CO. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


418 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. Cable “‘Adorjest” 





—. P. ROBERTS 


CHICAGO 


THE ROBERTS & ABBOTT CO. 
| ENGINEERS 


Electric Railways, Light and Power, Water Power Development, Complete Industrial Plants 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ww. H. ABBOTT 


BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM 





as the charter can be issued. Boerne, Texas.—An election recently 
The Citizens’ Building and Loan Asso- | held to vote on bonds of Boerne independ- 
ent school district failed to carry. 


Bryson City, N. C.—On May 7 an elec- 


ciation has been organized at Laurens, 8. 
C., with $100,000 capital. The directors 
are M. J. Owings, president; P. A. Simp- | tion is to be held to vote on $20,000 of 
son, vice-president; W. R. McCuen, sec- | water-works bonds. 

retary and treasurer; Messrs. R. Fleming 
Jones, William H. Anderson, Harvey | election is to be held to vote on the ques- 


MECHANICAL, 





Electrical Railways and Lighting; Power Plants; Water W 
Refrigerating Systems; Designing of Machinery; 


Calhoun, Ga.—Reports state that an * 718 Dwight Bidg. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 62 Perter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 






THE W. K. PALMER COMPANY; 
ENGINEERS. 


AND CIVIL ENGINSERING 


ELECTRICAL 


s; Manufacturing Establishments; Heating, Ventilating ot 
Patent Work; Inspections, Tests and Reperts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Terry, Arthur L. Hudgens, Hilliary B.| tion of issuing bonds for electric-light 
Kennedy and Dr, Jesse H. Teague. plant. 

The National State Bank of Richmond, Chattanooga, Tenn.—The $225,000 of 5 
Va., capital $500,000, which succeeds the | per cent. 20-year school, road and tunnel 
State Bank of Virginia, has begun business | bonds, for which bids are now asked, are 
with John S. Ellett, president ; William M. | being issued by Hamilton county. S. M. 
Hill, cashier: Julien H. Hill, assistant Walker is county judge. 





cashier: directors, Alexander Cameron,! Comanche, I. T.—The city recently 





ENGINEERING, FINANCING, 


REPORTS, ESTIMATES, DESIGNS AND 


SUPERVISION OF 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
PUMPING STATIONS 


ARTHUR GIESLER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Gatesville, Texas.—An election is to be 
held May 7 to vote on $10,000 of 414 per 
cent. 10-40-year school-building bonds. 
Greenwood, S C.—The Security Trust 
Co. of Spart inburg has purchased at a 


f S74) and accrued interest the 


premium © 
nds of school district No. 18. 


$15,000 ott 
Hasse, ‘Texas An issue of $5000 of 5 
per cent. 10-40-year independent school 


district bonds has been approved and reg- 
s stated the bonds were pur- 


Board of 


istered. It 


chased by Education 


State 


for the benefit of the permanent school 
fund on a 4 it. basis. 

Heflin, A An election is to be held 
May 25 to vote on the question of issuing 


road bonds 
Lathrop, Mo 

J. T. Summers, secretary Board of Educa- 

tion, until 7 I’. M. May 20 for $12,500 of 


11-20-year 


tids will be received by 


5 per cent average school 


bonds. 
Lewisburg 
to issue $40,000 of municipal water-works 


‘Tenn.—The city has voted 


bonds. 
Marlin, ‘1 -The State school fand 


has purchased at par $16,000 of 4 per 
water-works bonds. I. L. 


‘exas. 


cent. 5-40-year 
Peterson is Mayor. 

MeMechen, W. Va.—The city has voted 
to issue $25,000 of 5 per cent. sewer bonds. 
Tenn.—The Memphis Arte- 
Department gives notice that 


Memphis, 
sian Water 
it desires to purchase for the sinking fund 
$50,000 of 5 per cent. first or second mort- 
gage bonds of the company maturing Jan- 
will be re- 


Wirt J. 


uary 1, and that bids for same 
ceived until 10 A. M. May 11. 
Wills is chairman. 

Moberly. Mo.—Bids will be received un- 
til noon May 15 by J. F. City 
Clerk, for $15,000 of 5 per cent. 5-20-year 


Curry, 


city park bonds. 

Mocksville, N. C.—On May 7 
tion is to be held to vote on 
graded school bonds. 

Nashville, Ga.—The city has sold $30.- 
000 of light, school-building 


bonds. 


an elec- 
$5000 of 


water and 


Poquoson, Va.—aAn election held to vote 
on $8000 of school bonds failed to carry. 

Roanoke, Va.—The Roanoke Heat, 
Light & Power Co. has filed a mortgage 
with the Girard Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
to secure $500,000 of 5 per cent. 30-year 
bonds. 

Rowland, N. C. 
of school to cost $12,000 have been voted. 

Sulphur The $50,000 
of school bonds of Sulphur Springs inde- 


Bonds for the erection 


Springs, Texas. 
pendent school district have been voted. 

Thomas, O. T.—The city has voted to 
issue $35,000 of electric-light and water- 
works bonds. 

Tyler, Texas.—The $15,000 of 5 per 
cent. 30-year paving bonds are to be sold 
at private sale by J. H. Bonner, Mayor. 

Voth, Texas.—An election to vote on 
$1000 of school-building bonds is to be 
held May 13. 

Seminary, Miss.—The city has voted to 
issue $10,000 of bonds for water-works 
and other public improvements. 

Woodlawn, Ala——On May 21 an elec- 
tion is to be held to vote on $15,000 of 
sewer, $20,000 of street improvement, 
$12,000 of city hall and $6000 of school 
bonds. 

At Springfield, Tenn., bids will be re- 
ceived until noon June 1 for $150,000 of 
4 per cent. 20-30-year Robertson county 
pike bonds. 
found in the advertising columns. 

At Tuscaloosa, Ala., bids will be re- 
ceived until June 6 for not less than $46,- 
000 nor more than $125,000 of 6 per cent. 
water-works bonds. 


Further particulars will be 


Further particulars 
will be found in the advertising columns. 





Financial Notes. 


The Tennessee State Treasurer has paid 
off $120,000 of 4 per cent. redemption 
bonds. 


Greenville, S. C., 


burn, O. T., 
of Blackburn has been 
$25,000, 


A ee 





Trust Co. of 
it is reported, in- 


The Carolina Loan & 


will, 


crease its capital to $200,000. 


The conversion of the Bank of Black- 
into the First National Bank 
approved ; capital 
The conversion of the Bank of Waurika, 
National Bank of 
been 


into the First 
Waurika with $25,000 capital has 
approved. 

Application is said to have been made 
to convert the Bank of Verden at 
6, ‘s.. National I 


with $25,000 capital. 


Verden, 
into the sank of Verden 
On June 27 the stockholders of the Ger- 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo., 
will meet to decide the question of inereas- 
$150,000 


man-American 
ing the capital of the bank from 
to &1,.000,000, 
The Central Mobile, Ala., 
bank 
quarters on the corner of St. Joseph and 
A. C. Danner 
Thames vice-president. 
Bank of N. C., 
with the Newbern 


Trust Co. of 


is now doing business in its new 
St. Francis streets. 
and G. B. 


The Citizens’ 


is presi 
dent 
Newbern, 
is reported merged 
Banking & Trust Co. 
capitalized at 


The new institution 
$200,000 = &: 
Newbern Bank- 


will be 
Green is president of the 
ing & Trust Co. 

A compilation of the 213 State banks in 
South Carolina at close of business March 
19, 1907, shows capital $8,449,020; sur- 
plus, $1,611,175; individual deposits, $17,- 
813,948 : deposits, $12.611,303 
lons and discounts, $34,723.364 ; 
$46,870,821. 


savings 
total re- 


sources, 





‘““Home-Made”’ River Steamers—How 
They Can Be Built at Moderate Cost. 
There are many places where a very 
light-draft working steamboat of moder- 
ately small size is required for river use 
where suitable hull timbers can be ob- 
tained, but no boatyard facilities. It is 
for just such conditions that very satisfac- 
tory plans have been gotten up by the Ma- 
rine Iron Works. No. 1 Dominick street, 
Chicago, and given to their customers with- 
out charge. It is safe to say that the prac- 
tice would become more general if it were 
better known that so dependable a river 
boat could be built at so moderate a cost.t 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


[Continued from Page 78.} 
White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co... : ae i. a 
White & Co., J. G.. a om 
Whitehall Portiand Cement Co . 24 
Whitin Machine Works... : 7 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co . 99 
Whitlock Coil Pipe eee a . 
Whitney, O. R...... ‘ . 74 
Whiting Foundry E quipme at Co..... . 58 
Wickes Bros...... we ee 
Wilkoff Bros. Co., IR cecal acxgiines . 77 
Williams Bros.... ie ait ee 
Williams & Sons, .. B.. anes uahisieniarsiat ae 
Williams & Sons. John L...............+.... 68 
GN REE SR Ries a 20 
FE RE rT een ee 
Williamson Bros. Co................... -- 54 
Wilmington Iron Works.............. saeae 
| rrr 7 
Wilson Laundry OS | er 
Ea E. Meanceccconscocess pacsiajacivinee ae 
Wirt & Knox Manufacturing ¢ REE 
Wisconsin Machy. & Mfg. Co............... 72 
Witherbee Igniter Co............cccceeeeeeee 120 
2 Se ene 61 
. 2 SS ) eee 12 
Wonham-Magor Eng. Works................ 77 
Wood & Co., R. D.. TE 
Woodhouse Chain Works................-.-- + 
Woodruff, Geo. §&.... sank sot w samaiaae ae 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B.. , ‘ cancnle 
Worthington, Henry a a 
Wyssbrod & Co., Watane sberuceeune a 
Yale & Sante ‘ate. Co.. , vai enaanial + 
Yarborough, G. E........... pms coweé. an 
Yazoo & Miss. Val. R. R......... — 
York Manufacturing Co.. si 
York Safe & Lock Co......... ‘ : . 31 
Zahner Mfg. Co.. sleuie . 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co.. ee, 





CHEAP 
Natural Gas = Smokeless Coal 


Together with unlimited quantities of a 
superior grade of Fire Clay and Good 
Shipping Facilities, make the induce 
ments offered by 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


worthy of investigation by Manufacturers 
contemplating a change of location, 
Reliable information can be had for the 
asking. 
CAPITAL 


ARKANSAS VA‘\LEY TRUST CO. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 


250,000.00 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS 
EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
American Trust Bidg., Chicago 


65 

















CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 


ROPERLY selected investments are based upon safety and in 
come yield combined; in other words, minimum risk of prin 


cipal and MAXIMUM mncome returi 

It is in this respect that the services of experienced Invest 
ment Bankers are absolutely essential. With us the subject is on 
of very careful study, and we make it a specialty to give prompt 
and satisfactory attention to all communications received from 


individual investorss 

In the 3rd Edition of our 6-page circular entitled “Convertibl 
Bonds,” we describe practically all of such investments now upon 
the market. In 
properly selected, are well regarded by conservative investors, and 


addition, we explain why such bonds, when 


also why they possess every probability of returning exceptionally 


large profits. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR No. 139 


Baltimore Correspondents : 


HARRISON & HOUSE 


414 Continental Trust Building 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


NEWYORK 




















Latham, Alexander & Co. 
BANKERS 


AND 


Cotton Commission Merchants 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





Conduct a General 
Banking Business 





Accounts Merchants and 


of Banks, Bankers, 


Individuals received on favorable terms, and interest 


allowed on daily balances, subject to check at sight. 





CONTRACTS FOR COTTON 
FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


Bought and Sold on Commission 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


Capital, $1,500,000 Undivided Profits, $900,000 






The Merchants National Bank 


Deposits, $12,500,000 
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OFFICERS 


DOUGLAS H. THOMAS, President WIL 


J. C. WANDS, Assistant Cashier i. = 


DIRECTORS 


Douglas H. Thomas, President William H. Conkling, President Savings Bank of Baltimore 
Francis F. Waters, of Surry Lumber Co. Austin McLanahan, of Alex. Brown & Sons, 

Chas. A. Webb, of A. L. Webb & Sons James L. Sellman, 

John 8S. Gittings, of J. 8. Gittings & Co., Bankers William Ingle, Vice 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 


Merchants National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Bank of North America, Philadelphia 

Atlas National Bank, Boston 

First National Bank, Chicago 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank, St. Louis 


We Solicit Your Banking Business 


Collections Carefully Made and Promptly Accounted for on Moderate Terms 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


LIAM INGLE, Vice-Pres. 
H. DUNN, Assistant Cashier 


of James Bonday, Jr., & Co. 


»-President and Cashiet 
































